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Every human being on this earth faces a constant 
problem ; how to make the most of life. There is no 
simple solution; the art of living is the most difficult 
of all the arts. But, fortunately for all of us, expe- 
rience can be shared. Insights can be learned. W'is- 
dom can be taught. In this book arc presented the 
experience, insights and wisdom of men and women 
who have lived deeply, thought profoundly and 
cared enormously about sharing with others what 
they have learned. Statesmen and scientists, busi- 
nessmen and housewives, novelists and astron^'Uts, 
clergymen and psychiatrists — each has found some 
fragment of truth that cushions the harsh impact 
of reality or brightens the marvelous tapestry of 
living. Here, then, arc their answers to the most 
fundamental o( all questions; how to live with life. 
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'7 never met a man I didn't like" said Will Rogers, 

A remarkable statement from a remarkable individual. 
And there is a matchmg statement that might well go with 
it' No one ever met a man who didn’t like WtU Rogers. 
The ability to get along with people is the secret of 
success in everything from matrimony to moneymakmg. 

If you can care about people (and have them care about 
you), if \ "n* ran reach people (and let them reach you), 
if you can bind yourself into the fabric of society widi 
a network of reUittonships that grows stronger and more 
harmonious with the passing years—then your life 
wilt have richness and meaning to the end. The haste rule, 
as everyone knows, ts the Golden Rule. But behind 
that majestic utterance stand many lesser laws and 
insights, each with tts own value and Us own validity. , 

Here you will find some of these laws and insights osl 
discovered and used by the people who tell about them. 
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Have You Made Any New Friends Lately? 

VANCE PACKARD 


he Other night I became 
homesick while watching — of all things — a movie about life 
in a Samoan village. Now I’ve never been in Samoa. But the 
joyous fun that all the people of this village, from toddlers to 
elderly sages, were having together at a moonlit fiesta filled 
me with longing. I kept thinking of the wonderful “socials” I 
attended as a farm boy in Bradford County, Pennsylvania. 

I’m glad that I was raised before baby-sitters came into 
vogue, because my family took us to everything: Grange so- 
cials, church suppers, band concerts and picnics. After tbe 
adults’ talks and the singing, we who were boys Indian- 
wrestled, chased the girls and gorged ourselves on scalloped 
oysters. Everyone in that part of the country, regardless of 
age or economic status, went to these socials: the blacksmith, 
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the storekeeper, the farmers, the farmhands and children. 

Perhaps the reason all these wonderful festivities remain 
so vivid in my mind is that they represent a way of life that 
is becoming hard to find in the 19605. l oday we tend to 
confine our pleasurable moments to people pretty much like 
ourselves in age, income, occupation and education. Chil- 
dren are sent upstairs or out to a movie when the adults have 
a party. And grandparents usually arc expected to stay dis- 
creetly out of sight. 

In the course* ol gathering material lor a b(X)k, I lound 
that people all over the country are more and more inclined 
to stick tr ♦^heir own “niche*' in choosing Iriendv. Socicjlogist 
Be\'ode McCall, for example, made a study of friendship 
patterns among pc‘ople in a small town in the American 
South, using five principal class groupings. Se\eral thousand 
jXTsons were asked to name their three b<.‘st friends. In only 
3 ptTcent of the friendships reported was there a mutual 
crossing of a scK'ial class line. 

T(xlav, if a husband wx;rks for a large companx, he and 
his w ife often find there is an unwritten rule dictating wdiom 
they can propcTlv entertain. The lainilies of profe.sors in 
university towns frec|ucnily find that they, uh), havx* a local 
pecking order to obserx e in their party giving. And many 
students seem to be absorbing the examples of their elders. 
The campus leader at a Midwestern university said, in ex 
plaining the secrets of his success, “You have to^ be careful 
not to associate w^ith the wTong crowd here — or you won’t lx? 
accepted bv the others.** 1 suspect that the great growth of 
mass-pnxluccd suburban communities has much to do xvith 
this naiTowing of our sixrial lives. Builders find they can oper- 
ate most profitably if they lay out sen oral hundred houses 
that cost approximately the same amount. And they can sell 
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them faster if they exploit our “birds ol a feather 
tendencies. Said one builder, “People don t seem interested 
in new as.sociations with people different from themselves.’ 

Some people contend that we arc happiest when we stick 
to “our own kind’’ in developing friendships. 1 he person 
who wears blinders of this sort will never expi*riencc the 
enthrallment of having as companions such colorful and 
often vividly articulate individuals as clam diggers, house de- 
tectives, lumberjacks, seamen or antique refinishers. I le’ll 
never know the e.xhilaration that comes from the discovery 
of someone exciting in a st'cmingly unlikely place. 

1 confess that when I first left college I t(X)k a similar 
attitude toward people outside my tiny worUl. As a “hard- 
ened" voung newspaperman in i\ew York City 1 was rather 
proud that I didn't know a single pers«m in the apartment 
house where my bride and I li\ed. One day my father and 
mother came to visit the Big City. The very first morning I 
found Dad chatting animatedly with the d(M)rman. As 1 hur- 
ried Dad away, he saitl. "You know , he's from Bellefonte. I le 
thinks he played f(*x)tball against vou. ' 

Later that morning I took Dad and Mother on a sight- 
seeing tour to Staten Island. On the lx)at trip Mcrther sat 
down beside a dark complexioned girl and scxin was chatting 
excitedly with her. Again I was mortified. Afterward Mother 
told me that the girl was a medical student from Kenya and 
had been explaining to her some of Kenya’s hair-raising prob- 
lems in coping with yaws, .sleeping sicknc.ss and leprosy. 
Tactfully I tried to suggest to my parents that in New York 
one docs not chat with people one does not know. 15ad 
asked, “Why not? ” My miiuth opened, but no gtxid answ'cr 
would come out. Only then did it dawn on me that I, like 
many other people^ had harnessed myself with blinders. 
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Since then I have had the good fortune^ partly because of 
my work, to be* thrown with a great variety of pc*ople: high- 
altitude window washers, z(X) keepcTs, heads ol state, junk 
dealers, divorce lawyers, gold miners, movie stais, lonely mul- 
timillionaires, Vermont car[)enters. I heir diflereniness, J y^e 
found, gives them an infinite capacity to iasemate — and to 
broaden one’s personal horizon. It is more olten shvness than 
snol)lxTy, I lx‘lieve, that keeps jK*oplc ajxirt. 

Once I hired a local handyman Ut Llc‘ar a p.itch of my 
land, \\1ien he finished. I invited him to join a small party 
that had fx*giin on our porch. I he conyersation i(H)k a liter 
ary turn, yvhich I feared might l>ore him. Instead, he was 
s<K)n enchanting us ail. lie mentioned that his family still 
had in its jxissession an ancient Persian editi<m of the Ruhiii 
yut ol Omar Khavv.im. I kneyy almost nothing ab>ui Omar 
Khayyam until this handyman began enlightening us. 
Omar, it seemexl, was a mathematician \yhose IxKik on alge 
bra was iise‘d as a text in his time , an astronomer who did 
a more precise job ol relorming the solar calendar than y\as 
accomplished by the lalcT (iregorian relorm . as well .is a 
pH*t yyho could make wtmls sing or cry I he stimu' lion ol 
this talk sent us all to liis Ixiok. 1 had disc‘o\ei<'d a * vy and 
exhilarating inleTesiJn an unexjxvied place. 

iXnother reward that comes liom hreiadening your Iriend 
ships is the neyy insight you can gain Irom jx'ople yvho have 
a difleiei.t perspective. One day I had a long rije in a Hos 
ton taxicab \yiih a joyial elderly driyer \W had chattexl on a 
variety of suh|e'ets yvhem he suddenly exclainu'd- ' ^ou 
kntiyy , I have achieved the supreme happine'ss Tm glad Tm 
doing yvhat I‘m doing. Tve learned not to light my hu k 
ground. Tm glad I'm who I am." S hsonucntK 1 read an 
erudite dissertation by a psychiatrist on the problem of 
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achieving peace of mind, and, stripped of jargon, the doctor's 
recommendations coincided exactly with the elderly cabby’s 
observation about acceptance of oneself. 

The point can also be made, I think, that you w'ill im- 
prove your chances of having good luck if you broaden your 
range of friendships. One spring day I found my wife chat- 
ting w'ith the man who had come to repair our ailing stove. 
This man, it turned out. was not only a repairman but also a 
part-time artist and occp'^ional short-story writer who lor 
many years had been a world traveler. Since we were about 
to visit Western Europe, I .sought his thoughts on what w’e 
should see. A few nights later, at our urging, he and his wife 
showed us color slides of places they felt would be particu- 
larly appealing to us, and he gave us addresses of some of his 
many European friends. His guidance helped make our trip 
an illuminating and unforgettable experience. 

Some social stratification is probably inevitable in any com- 
plex society. But \\X‘ miss much of life’s richness if we fail to 
take affirmative action to counteract the pressures that throw 
us onlv with “our.own kind.’’ Each of us can do a numlx'r of 
things to broaden his personal world. Here are a lew : 

Revamp that one-layer guest list. In a C'onnecticut town 
that has been publicized as being over\iihelminglv exclusive 
I know’ a couple whose greatest fun is in the diversity of 
their guests. In their home I have recently met exchange 
students from six European and Asian countries, a Negro 
couple, two schoolteachers from an underprivileged section 
of New York City and a commercial fisherman. 

Change worlds once a year. You can do this by taking a 
vacation in an out-of-the-way place where you’ll be among 
people very ditferent from yourself. I know one New York 
executive who “goes native” with his family in a fishing vil- 
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lagc on the New Rngland coast every summer. He and his 
sons serve as hands on a commercial swordfishing boat. 

Join projects that cut across status lines. The simplest ap- 
proach, perhaps, is to lx‘come active in town politics, or in 
the solution of sch(K)l problems, or in community fund-rais- 
ing projects, for these tend to be ol concern to everyone. 1 
know of many wives who have Ix'come part-time hospital 
volunteers and social workers in order to broaden their per- 
sonal horizons. 

Revive the old-fashioned family parties. I’m for fewer cock- 
tail parties and lor more parties that bring U>gether voung 
and old singing and lestivities. Some time ago mv wile 
and I invited two couples to our home and s|H“ciliecl — to 
their surprise — that they bring their children. Ahogelher 
there w<*re sixteen of us. After supjxT we pla\ed charades, a 
game I hadn’t plaved in ten years. It was great fun. And do 
you know what impressed us adults the most? W'e were 
ama/cd to discover how grown up, l)right and downright 
lovable our children Ix'came when v\e ga\e them a chance to 
mix with us on a lamiK basis for an evening o( fun. 

, AS EASY AS THAT 

Th ere vou sit,” Ilarrv I auder. the Scottish singer and come- 
dian, used to taunt his audiences merriU, bc‘en side b\ side 
for two hours, and not one of vou sjX)kc to the Mlow in the 
next seat!” And few there were who, under that warmhearted 
influence, did not turn and S|XMk to the stranger bedside them, it's 
as easy as that. A word, a smile, and the stranger at vour elbow 
may become an interesting friend. All through life wc drnv 
ourselves stimulating fellowship because are uk) proud or tex^ 
afraid to unbend. — Donald Culross Peattie 



The High Art of Flattery 

PHYLLIS MCGINLEY 


L/y onie people collect old 
Meissen or music boxes or original Picassos or blue-chip 
stocks. 1 collect compliments, and they are far more rare. 
The authentic masterpieces which 1 keep lor display in the 
private showcase of my mind are few enough to count on 
the fingers of a pair of hands. Tor a compliment is not Hat- 
ten,' or e\en praise. Praise is warming and desirable, and it is 
what the human race lives on like bread. Put praise is an 
earned thing. It has to be desen'cd, like a hug Irom a child. 
A compliment is manna, a free gift. 

Flatters’, too, has its great uses, oiling as it il(x.‘s the wheels 
of conversation or gixxl fellowship. W hether honest or not. a 
word of commendation can turn a bleak morning into June, 
or nourish the spirit and the bixly as elficiently as prayer or 
vitamins. But flatter\ differs from a compliment, often lx- 
causi* it is studied. A compliment, the kind I cherish, is 
never artful. It must never sound planned or contrived — and 
it has to be completely unexpt'cted. 

Let me see if I can gi\'c examples. If my husband anti 1 
come homeffrom a party and he mumbles to me while he 
unciasjK his cuff links. ‘‘\o, honey, you didn’t talk a bit tex) 
much tonight. You were p’rftx'tly fine." that is praise. If at 
some neighborhood soiree an aging cavalier singles me dut 
three times running to sw'ing me about the flixir and then 
exclaims, panting, “Good Lird, woman! Compared to those 
young things you can certainly dance!" that is flattery. 
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But not long ago I was flung a nost'gay which held for me 
the true complimentary l>oiKjuet. At a meeting on lx*half of 
a worthy caus(\ I sat across from a man as celebrated for 
his blunt and m(K)dy conversation as for his witty b(K)ks. I do 
not know him well and have always Ixen a little in awe ot 
him. In the middle of the meeting 1 l(x>ked up to find him 
glaring at me, or at least hxiking at me with what I IxlicNcd 
was a glare. I moved my hat more nearU to the center oi mv 
head anti straightened mv spine. I hen he spoke. The tone 
was accusing, fuit the words rolletl out like music. "1 ell me," 
he said, “are your daughters pretl\, texv ‘ 

I hav'* dusted off that compliment a dozen times bv now, 
and it sits at the moment in the Iront ol the displav case. To 
a graving housewilc whom, even at her Ix*st, no arti^-t has 
ever longed to immortalize in deathless oils, it was like Ixing 
made a present of the C'omstock I (xle 

riie Ix'st knrmn compliment of lht‘ er.i is the often cited 
remark made bv C harles Mac.Xrthur to Helen Haws when 
thev first met: he o|[(Ted her a bag of silted |x*anuts, regret- 
ting that the\ wcTcn’t emeralds. That owns all the essential 
ingri*dients. It has s]X)ntancitv, uniquenesv. and ivi» But on 
an ixvasion long ago, m\ husband Then merelv a voting 
man whose piano |tla\ing 1 tnjoved" said something similar 
U) me and something \er\ neadv as masterful. 

It was the dav he rescued me from a wild Ix’asi. The wild 
beast was nothing more sa\age than a wasp, but I have al- 
wavs fear(‘d wasps with the terror other |X‘ople rt serve for 
mic'e or sharks or snarling dogs. Alenetl bv mv girlish 
stTcams of terror, he captured the ravening insect in a hand 
kerchief arul drojiped it out the w indow. \\ hen 1 turned to 
him with murmurs of gratitude, he m..aaged to gild the mo- 
ment. ‘'T hink nothing of it,*’ he said. “I wish it had Ixxm a 
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dragon.” It’s no wonder we w'cre married three months later. 

Still, a compliment need not be merely gallant. 1 keep 
that small jewel well polished in my memory, but mounted 
next to it on its own cushion is something he said to me not 
long afterward when we were happily starving together. It 
was during the Depression, at a period when our savings 
account was nonexistent and a riotous night on the town 
meant for us the dollar dinner at Joe’s and a foreign film. 
Yet he came home from the office bemusedly one evening, 
threw his arms around me and announced, “Tve lieen think- 
ing. 1 love you .so much that I’m going to leave you all my 
money.” And so honest was the outburst that for some time 
neither of us began to laugh. 

For the genuine, fortuitous jewel, however, one must de- 
pend on children. Children have had no time to learn flat- 
tery, and praise is not native to them. W'hen they speak, they 
speak from naturally hard hearts, unnaturally touched. 
“Dear Mommy. ” wrote my younger daughter when she was 
six or seven and \'isiting my husliand’s people in the Middle 
West “I am having'fun. But I am sad bt'cause you are so far 
away. I miss you with my arms and my legs and my whole 
stomach. ” The letter is tied up somewhere in a drawer 
marked “Sjjecial Correspondence,” but I never need to bring 
it out. I learned it forever on first reading. 

There arc some people, like this daughter, who have a 
natural turrf for compliments as other people are lx)rn with 
perfect pitch or long eyelaslies. I think it is a talent which 
should be cultivated the way wc train a gtKxl soprano voice. 
The loving-hearted are too infrequent in the world not*to 
embrace. We .vere discussing with her recently a certain 
delightful couple that our whole family dotes on. “ Fhe 
Harrisons?” she cried. “Thev’n* wonderful! They’re so 
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wonderful Vm going to” — and slie paused — ‘\vliy, I guess 
when I get married Til invite them to lx‘ guests of honor at 
my wedding!” ] hope the I larriyms are connoisseurs. 1 plan 
to present that to them like a plaque. 

Compliment inventors are often compliment receivers, 
too. When this girl was very little, one came to her trom 
Sarah, a housi‘keeper ol ours, lx>m in Alabama and endowed 
with a pictures(|ue idiom. I his daughter was her darling. 
One day when she came downstaiis in a new part\ frock, 
stepping proudly in patent-leather pumps, Sarah gave her a 
glance, raised her arms skvward and erupted into speech. 
”My, mv! she clucked. ”I.rK)k at niv baby! Know' what mv 
baby is." SJies the President of the Bright Morning Star." 

Among my souvenirs are a few obliijue pieces of 
adulation. As the stamp lancier cherishes his errata — the is 
sues printed upside down, the blurred specimens quicklv 
withdrawn from circulation — so I value the flawed ctimpli- 
ment. In lact, I consider it the cream. \’erv dear indeed is 
the comment ol an old Iriend, offered to me a numlxr of 
years ago. She wms a gexx! deal older than I, so 1 leaned on 
her as one would on a kindlv aunt, knowing that she be- 
lieved me, howewr w rongheadedK , to Ix' comely, clever and 
destined lor high [daces, f he one thing of which she could 
not c()n\ince me was that I owned a brilliant and }x*w itching 
smile. I knew onK t<K) well that, ha>ing bc*en brought up on 
the C\)h rado prairies, where ortluxlontists did* not exist, I 
would never qualify in a contest for Miss Ipana. But. 
“Phyllis, ” she told me dreamily one day, "you have fijscifuU- 
teeth. I hev’re so individual — no two alike. ’ Iliai friend 
has gone on to more flow'cr\ places, w here she is no d xibt 
consoling sotne angel w’hose harp he come untuned, with 
the assurance that dissonances are always interesting. 
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But treasure lies all about us. I have another crony living 
down the street in our village whom I revere. It is she who, 
w'hen we were on a shopping ex|x*dition together, warned 
me awav from a sale of sp)rts blouses. "Not the round 
collars, dear.” she cautioned me. "You know what round 
collars do — they call attention to the face.” I ler literary judg- 
ments are equally striking. ‘‘1 think it’s wonderful the way 
you write, ’ she said once. “It’s heyouil me how you can go 
on and on aKiut nothing the way you do." 

I’he most cherished object in my whole display case, how'- 
ever, came from not a friend but a stranger. And it was 
strictly professional. I once found myself the sjx’aker oi the 
dav at a convention of very distinguished b(K)kseIlers. pub- 
lishers and some of the infonned general public. 1 was unpre- 
pared for the well-wishers and autograph seekers who 
thronged around me after the luncheon with graceful words 
and pleasant flatteries. I felt for once like a small lioness and 
was just on the verge of emitting a roar or two from sheer 
high .spirits. 

Then suddenly, *out o( the press, rushed a woman in a 
flowx’red hat and a mink stole who seized my hand ardently, 
leaned close and said to me in a breathless voice, "Oh, Aliss 
McGinley, I am so happy to meet sou* I keep your b<K)k 
right on my bedside table. z\nd someday 1 mean to read it.” 
That jewel is ux) precious to be put with the others. I plan to 
keep it. as the lady did my b<X)k, Ix'sidc my bed, where it 
will warm me better than a stove. 

A. 

iVever accept fli’^tery as though it were a compliment, and never 
treat a compliment as though it were merely flatter). 

— Russell Lynes 
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The Gloiy of a Cjift 

JOHN C'.. CX>RNELIUS 


1 ¥ 

.JULJH.oracc Mann was dc'clicat- 
ing a recreational home for fx>\s that he had planned ior 
years. "U all the money and energy von ha\e exjx'iidecl re- 
sult in the sahation ol only one l)oy. ” he told the assi-mhly 
which had helped make his dream come true, "thes will not 
have lx*tMi in \'ain. ' 

I.ater, one ol the eontrihutois remarked. ".\ly dear Mr. 
Mann, weren't you e.xaggerating a hit when \ou said all our 
e.\)K’nditure would fx' worthwhile il we sa\ed just oiie Ixty?" 
Mann-s reply came msianth "Xot it it were nn Isos. \ot 
if it were my ixn or sour lx>s. .Mv neighlxir or your 
neighixir. That is sshat the gn-af philanthropist was saving, 
anil it seems to me that his attitude epitomizes the true es- 
sence ol giving. 

W e heai that man is .1 si'lllsh crea'ure. that hU ! isic im- 
pulses comern onis his p«.*rsnnal sseliaie. But this deccp- 
tisi'; lor man has dual nature. I le is at once sillish .md 
selHess. 1 ike all other creatures, he must Ix' concerned ssith 
his peisonal ssellare. Yet he also prcsi'rses the svellare 0} his 
group, and. il necessary, svill esen die lor that gnxip. 

Dix's this talk ol our inijnilsi' to preserve .ind protect our 
fellow man .seem a long way fiom tlie suhjevt of charity- It 
isn't, really. I’or there is hardly a legitimate charits in exist- 
ence that is not dedicated to that one goiil: the preset vation 
and protection of our lellow man. W’e *el joy when we give, 
because, basically, we arc satisfying a deep desire. 
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In this sense, giving of ourselves for the betterment of the 
less fortunate is the cheapest and most effective mental ther- 
apy available today. To deny ourselves the joy of giving is to 
deny our basic needs. People want to give. People want to 
serve their fellow' men. And if we deny that desire, we risk 
emotional death, just as a man who denies his hunger risks 
physical death. 

Yet, amid the complexities and distractions of life, how 
often we lose touch with that simple truth. The daily world 
presses in upon us. Rightly, we think ol our mortgages. 
Rightly, w'c^ think of our children’s education. Rightly, we 
think of our obligations to ourselves. But. wrongly, we tend 
to overlook the fact that the act of giving is also an act of 
self-fulfillment. Yet there are jx.'ople, jx'rhaps many, to 
whom the idea that giving can lx* joyous .seems remote and 
unreal. 1 have met these people on numerous rx’casions 
when raising funds for various charities. For them the oppor- 
tunity to contribute is no privilege. Feeling hounded and 
harass(‘d, they give — but grudgingU, complaininglv. 

Tl»e feelings of such people, in the matter of giving, can- 
not be ignored. W'e may feel sorry for them, hut we cannot 
change them. 1 can, however, point out to them that if they 
obtain no joy from giving for selfless ivavms. the\ might 
obtain a real measure ol satisfaction for the most si-lfish and 
practical reasons. For it is a fact that a lew dollars ion 
tributed to an effective and well-run eharitv can lrei|uenilv 
save thousands of dollars for the taxpayer. 

The care of a mental or physical eiipple iinolvis huge 
expense. If only a few mental cripples are rehabilitated, lx* 
they criminally ’nclined or emotionally disturlx'd, donations 
to organizations that help such people are paid back many 
times over. Listen to some of the mathematics of giving, and 
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then let me know where \ou can j^et <i lK‘tter return on vour 
money 

In iin state ol Minnesota during one \ear it lost tht tax- 
paveis keep one prisonci .it Stillwater peniuniiary 

— almost S 5 ^,coo lor thirty \ears The Bo\s Club ol my 
cit\ on tlu other hand, spends S6o a \<.ar loi taeh l>o\ in 
tiu dill) li that S^'- latir prexents one l>o\ Irom sptiuhng 
one Near in tail, the ta\pa\eTs sa\e Sz"* on i\er\ dollar the\ 
donati to hisdiih II that S6c piexents one man Irom sjx nd 
ing thirix \ears m |.iil the saxing to the ia\pa\(i is in irK 
$S ic loi lad) ilollai elonateel \nd this dr)esni ec»iini the 
hunihe*els nl thousands o( eloll.iis iinoKtcl in tlu loss (/| thit 
jHTson s seixiees to soeietx anel <il his tax clollais the exjxnst 
ol keeping hi^ lamiK on lehel anel the m.iiu other costs 
s(KUt\ me Ills whenexei a man got s U) prison 

\n msiiianee e xcxiitive punted out tome rh it in luiTtha 
hihtated pai.iplegie ma\ leeumulale mecheil exptnsis ot 
Si ' - oxerliltv \ears But a paiaple gie h<» goe^ tlmui^h 
a three or lout month training pnigi im cost iIhuu 
would liave meeheal expanses ol ilxaii <Mr the 

same pe’KKi Most important, ol course is ih it the po iplegie 
is h.ijipiei and has someuhmg to h\e loi Hut ti u.lcl 
hlexKlexl mathematit^ ol gixing shows that e leh doll ir ein 
trilnited to the rehahihiation ol paiaplegies sixes at le isi S21 
in taxes loi tluise who hnd no |o\ m giving let there he 
|o\ in this anthmetie ' 

But what ol the pople who complain ol Ixing hounele'd 
In more and more and lunvei and newer chanties \eai alter 
vexir' “I veiv time vou turn around ihev vu, there s se»me 
outfit \ou never heard ol asking lor monev ' I rue But th.rc 
is a giKx! reason lor it \W have more c antie^s tixlav Ixxause 
we can do more to help the luckless memlxTs e)l e)ui scxietv 
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I, for one, don’t believe that vve ba\e more problems But in 
the old days we had to accept hies tragedies Now w'e have 
more technical knowledge and more jx^ople dedicated to solv 
ing those problems I his is something all oi us can lx* thank- 
ful foi “But there aie limits to how much I can gi\e, jx’ople 
sav Also true But the ansv\er is simple Cfi\e v\hat \ou can 
Choose vour la\orite chanties and. il necessan. restrict \our 
giving to them The ion ol giNin^^ is still nouis Rem(*mlKT. 
w'hen vou help a lellow» up a steep hill. \ou get nearer the 
top youisell. 

TiMi lOR oriirRS 

JFh^ do wc so fre(|uentl\ feel “What I do dfX'sn't realN make a 
difference”' VVe fall into a familiar error usmi; the wroni; \ ird 
stick with v\hich to measure goodness W c think that good actions 
are realiv important onK in time of crisis onl\ when an cxtiaordi- 
nar\ demand calls for extraordiriar\ effort Yet the tinu crisis 
IS but a small part *ol the oppirtunitN gi'cn cacli of us to con 
tribute to other |xople s li\es 

— Rahbi Bernard Mandelbmim and Victor \I Buiner 

im THRU KICKS 

When Will lam Allen White gave ! mpina, Kansas a SO acre 
w«K>dcd plot*for a park and agreed to hcautifv it for five \ears, 
he said “This is the last kick I’m getting out of these* dollars — 
but Its the biggest I have alwavs felt that there are three kicks 
in everv dollar one when vou make it — and how I do love^ to 
make a dollar. >ne when vou have it — and I have the Yankee 
lust for saving, and the third when vou give it awav The last 
kick IS the biggest one of all. — Edmond M. Kerltn 
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Love Is Healing 

HOWARD WnriMAN 


ciena* in rt*cmt years has 
discovered love. l\ychiiitiisis have ^included that the great 
tapr<H)l e)l menial ills is /ore/cssizess. L'hild J)svchoIo^ists, 
wrangling i»ver scheduled \ersus demand leeding, spanking 
versus nonspanking, ha\e hiund that none (>l it makes much 
diliertmet' so lotto ^/s tJir child is loi cd. I he socio]ogi>ts have 
lound love ilie answer to delinqueiiLN. the crimmnlrjgists 
ha\el(»und ii the ansvM i to crime. 

how might he called the soil in which the lowd one 
grows. It enrkiies him without limiting or restricting him. 
Ix)\e is basiealK a ‘gn ing ’ operation, though wt olten think 
of It as ‘‘taking.’’ 

“ I he lo\e of a person,” sa\s Dr. Harr\ A. Overstreet, 
'‘doc^s n(»l im|dv the |>(issession of that |XTson. It means grant- 
ing hiir., gladK, the lull right to his Mnique luLV ihood. 
One does nor triilv Io\’e vet seek to ensla\e h\ Ixmt* of de- 
pendence or possesjii\eness." Dr. l.rieh hiomni puts it lids 
w'av " l o love a jXTson implies earing lor and teehng rc- 
sponsihle lor his life, lor the growth and development ol all 
his human powers. ’ 

In instituiitJiis wliieh deal in human relations, love is 
lx‘ing usexl more and more as a medicine. At the Menninger 
Clinic in l ojx'ka, Kansis. I Icuind that in the treatment of 
mental illness one ol the standard prescriptions used by die 
physicians w as " ‘love’ unsolicited.” ’ lients whose illness 
was nxHcd in lovelessness were show n a s|xx'ial attitude of 
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love whether they earned it or not. For example, Mr. C. had 
been an unwanted child. He had grown up into a “lone 
wolf" unable to make warm, human attachments with any- 
one. He lived in a world without love. He came to the clinic 
at thirty-five, diagnosed “schizophrenic." He had simply with- 
drawn from the real world into a delusional one of his own. 
At the clinic he refused to budge out of his room and sat 
without making any effort to communicate. 

The d(x:tors prescribed “ ‘love’ unsolicited” for him. Doc- 
tors and nurses treated him with wannth and affection. They 
played checkers with him. They said, “How well you look, 
Mr. C.,’ and “It certainly is a pleasure to visit with vou.” 
One morning Mr. C’. walked out into the garden. The love 
of those around him had made the real world seem not quite 
so horrible after all. He began to recover. 

At the Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls School, an institution for 
problem children near New York, I saw love used as medi- 
cine in another way. A new boy, Charlie, aged fifteen, arrived 
at the school with advance billing by the Children’s C^ourt as 
“incorrigible." He had stolen money from his parents, his 
language was foul, his behavior like a wildcat’s. “Coach ” Rob 
ert Exton, then housefather at the cottage where Charlie was 
assigned, did not agree that this boy — or any Ixiy — was “in 
corrigible." He took Charlie for a stroll. The bov began 
swearing. “Some people may like dirty language, C'harhe," 
said the coach quietly, "but I don’t seem to go for it, some- 
how. Would you do me a favor — ?" 

Charlie, surprised at the friendliness of Exton’s tone, 
flushed a little and went silent. Then Charlie tried another 
tack. “I brough* some riding boots down here and I’m going 
to wear them to dinner, sec?" 

“Sure,” said the coach. “That’s okay with me.” “Okay with 
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you, yeah!*’ Charlie rasped. “Except that you’re going to lrx:k 
my lKX)ts up!” 

“Oh, no, we don’t think it necessary to l(x:k anything up at 
our cottage.” 

“Nothing? Boy, arc you dopev!” “Perhaps,” the coach said. 
“By the way, here are my car keys. I wonder if you’d hold on 
to them for me. I’ve a hole in my pxket. ” W hen they 
turned hack to the cottage. Exton said. “C ome in anv time 
you want to. Charlie.” Six months latej 1 checked hack on 
the “incorrigible” fxw. He had received a g^xx! deal of love 
hy lh(‘n. On his chest was a medal he had won — for gtxxi 
citizenship 

E.ven in the treatment ol sexual promiscuit\ 1 found love 
used as a metlicine. Dextors at the San 1 rancisco Public 
Health C linic disc'overed that promiscuous girls often had 
lx*en emotionall> crippled hv lack ol love. I hev were incapa 
hie ol a mature love relationship, and neither gave nor le- 
ceived love in their sex Ixhavior. But thev had, nevertheless, 
“an excessive need for love based inx)n unluHilled needs of 
their ('hildh<xKl.' In restoring them to emotional health, the 
clinic gav e ihem the love thev hati lx*en in need of jV their 
lives — the allirmation ol themselves as people , the sc'lf-;- ipc'ct, 
the strength to grow .• 

“People Ixdieve that nothing is easier than to love.” s.ivs 
Dr. Fromm. “But on the contrarv. while everv human lx*ing 
has a capacilv lor love, its realization is one id the most 
dilficuh achievements.” 

A man mav think he loves his wile Ix'cause she is Ix^auti 
fill, talented. comjxTent. This is not love. It is approval. 
I.x)ve dejxmds not u|X)n the attrihuti^s of the love object, hut 
u}x)n the individual’s ability to love. Tlu' ability must Ix^ cul 
tivated. It dex's not alvvavs “come naturallv’ as so manv of us 
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believe. Dr. William C. Mcnninger said to me, ‘‘I think that 
the best thing parents can do for their children is to teach 
them how to love." 

The only way to teach love is by example. By cultivating 
our own capacity to love, we teach those around us to love. 
Children must receive love in order, later, to give it. V\'e do 
not love our children simply because we protect and provide 
for them. The animal does that for its young. The test is: To 
what extent do we affirm our children as people? Flow much 
do we respect their individuality? F^ow much do we help 
them grow independently — instead of smothering and pos- 
sessing them? 

Overindulgence of children is a dangerous form of 
pseudo-love. At the Children s \ illage, Dobbs Ferry. New 
York, three hundred voung bovs are hewing retrained lor ginxl 
citizenship. Many of these Youngsters have known onlv in- 
dulgent pseudo-love — a guilt-ridden attitude which "huvs 
off" a child rather than strengthening his growth and re- 
sp(msibility. "Every day," stated Harold F. Strong, former 
director, "we are Undoing the damage done by parents w ho 
have confused the word love' with ‘appeasement/ " 

The discovery of love has also shown that self love is g(Kxl 
— that we must love ourselves if we expect to Ix' able to love 
others. The late Joshua Loth Liebman pointed out that the 
Biblical injunction "Thou shalt love thy neiglibor as thyself" 
presupposed that we would love ourselves. To the degree 
that we hate ourselves or others we are emotionallv ill; our 
ability to love has become thwarted. 

‘‘Case after case shows a lack of self-love at the root of 
mental illness," reports Dr. Alexander Reid Martin, formerly 
of the Payne VV'hitncy Psychiatric Clinic in New' York. "If 
people had a healthy love of themselves instead of carrying 
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hidden burdens of self-contempt, our psychiatric case load 
would lx* cut in half/’ 

I asked Dr. Rolx*rt H. Felix, when he was director of the 
National Institute of Mental Health in Washington, I).C., 
for a definition of self-love. Dr. F(‘lix replied, "One has a 
feeling of dignity, of Ixlonging, ol worthwhileness, a (eeling 
of adecjuaev — yet a healthv semse ol humility." 

A mature, healthy personality, with a strong ability to 
love, d(x‘s not "love" just his wife or a few special friends. 
He loves — |x*ri(xl. Says Dr. Overstreet, "If what we call 
love in relation to (jne person ()r to a lew j>eople create^ in us 
no added capacitv for goodwill toward manv, then we mav 
doubt tliat wc hd\ e aetuallv experiencetl love." 

Dr. (i. Brock Cdiisholm, the famous director-general of the 
W orld Health Organization of the United Nation^, has rec 
ogni/ed that our global luture dejxnds upon the niimlxT of 
mature individuals we can produce, pec^ple capable of love, 
capable of approaching the problems (^f our changing world 
as "love jx'ople," not "hate people." 

TUI. IHIIU! ILU 

Love <»f lx*aut\ and ilf all lovelv and wonderful things is indis- 
|X’nsable h»r our growth. It brings rewrence and a sensx' (»f tran- 
scendence into |x*rsonal love, and indeetl inin all i^f life. ... In 
the words of a jxx’t who was also a man of science — Robert 
Bridges: "I ove is a fire in whose devouring flames all earthh ills 
are consumed. " — Juliav Huxley 

In chalk lettering inside a chalk heart on the wall of a Newv 
York Citv library was the delightful scrawl; "Billy Maher Leaves 
Evervbodv." — Aleyer Berger 
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Can You Listen? 

Based an the hook: "Are You Listening?’’ 

DR. RALPH U. NICHOLS AND LEONARD A. STEVENS 


¥ 

■ H . n this age of telephone, ra- 
dio and television, most of us spend more and more time 
listening to the spoken word. Paul 1 . Rankin, o( the Detroit 
Public Schools, once made a two-months’ study o( the [X'r- 
sonal communications of sixty-eight p'ople in different <k'- 
cupations. He found that, on the average, 75 percent of his 
subjects’ waking day was spent in verbal communication — 
30 percent in talking. 45 percent in listening. 

Yet most of us don’t know how to listen, hor several years 
at the University of Minnesota, we have examined and mea- 
sured the listening ability of thousands of students and. more 
recently, that of scores of business and professional people. 
The person tested listens to short talks and then is examined 
for his grasp of the content. Our general conclusion is that 
the average pc'rson is a “half-listener"; he retains onl\ alxuit 
50 percent of what he hears right alter he hears it. 

“ Ibis is a big dilTiculty with inex]H.’rienced salesclerks,’’ 
John J. McCirath, manager of training for a large New York 
department .store, told me. “A customer will say: ‘I want to 
see that blouse on display. I’d like size 14 with short sleeves.’ 
The clerk rushes away and brings back a size 14. with long 
sleeves. The customer repeats: ‘Short sleeves.’ Back goes the 
clerk while t! • customer waits. There is unnecessary han- 
dling of merchandise and an irritated customer. I’hat is why 
in our training we stress, ‘Listen before you act.’ ’’ 
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Behind the widespread inability to listen lies a major over- 
sight in our system oF classroom instruction. The skill has 
been neglected. Until recently, training for listening has con- 
sisted mainly in the command heard by students From the 
first grade through college: “Pay attention!" Yet listening is a 
mental skill that can be* developed through training and prac- 
tice. We now give listening courses at the University ol Min- 
nesota, and every group we have e\er trained has averaged 
better than a 25 percent gain in proficiency. 

1 he act oF listening requires that you do more tlian simply 
lei sound waves into vour ears, just as the act of reading 
requires you do more than l(X)k at print. Good listening 
demands active participation. But there are several stumbling 
blocks in the wav. One problem is that we think much faster 
than we talk. The rale o\ speech For most Americans is alniut 
125 words a minute, hut we think four times that fast. This 
means that in each minute a jXTson talks tt> us we normallv 
have afxiut qoc words of thinking time t(» spare. 

If we are ptxir listeners, we mkiii lK‘come impatient: our 
thoughts turn to something else tor a moment, then dart 
back to the speaker. These brief side excursions ntinue 
until our mind tarries ioi> long on some other subject Then, 
when our thoughts H’turn to the jx’rson talking, we find Ik's 
Far ahead ol us. Now it s harder to Follow him and increas- 
inglv easv to take off on side excursions. Finally we give up: 
the jXTson is still talking, but our mind is in anegher world. 

Fhe gtHxl listener uses his thought sjxrd to advantige: he 
constantlv applies his spare thinking rime to what is Fx'ing 
said. Are the spt'aker's facts accurate? Do they come from an 
unprejudiced source? Am I getting the lull picture or is he 
telling me onlv what will prove his }X)i*'t? 

All studies in listening [x>int to the im|X)rlancc of iutcrest. 
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Bad listeners seldom give a subject or a speaker a chance; 
they declare a subject dry after a few sentences and sign off, 
giving only passive attention. Good listeners, on the other 
hand, try to find something interesting in what is being said, 
something that can be put to use: “What is he saying that I 
need to know? Is that a really practical idea? Is he reporting 
anything new?” Such questions keep us on the track and help 
to sharpen our listening skill. 

A speaker can seldom talk for long without touching on 
some pet bias or conviction of the listener. The bad listener 
mentally starts to plan a rebuttal, formulate a question de- 
signed to embarrass the speaker, or perhaps he simply turns 
to thoughts that support his ow'n feelings. The good listener 
learns to keep listening. He tries not to get too c.\citcd about 
a speaker’s point until he is certain he has heard it through 
and understands it. 

People w'ho have developed their listening skill have 
learned to focus their attention on central ideas. They are 
not led astray by trying mentally to record each fact as it is 
presented. Facts are useful chiefly for bolstering the theme 
under discussion. Concentrate on the theme and you will 
find that this will help you to remember the facts cited. 

Concentration is more than half the 4)attle. Poor listeners 
tend to be too easily distracted. A gorxl listener, on the other 
hand, instinctively fights distraction. He will close a door, 
shut off the radio, and he will interrupt only when it is 
necessary to clear up one point before proceeding to another. 

One of the reasons for paying close attention to what is 
being said is simply that it is courteous to do so. But there is 
a selfish reaso'.i too. Our students soon discover that the way 
you listen has a great deal of control over the way people 
talk to you. Intelligent listening on your part helps the 
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speaker to express what he has in mind and thus makes him 
more able to give you information that you may need. How' 
you listen therefore has a direct bearing on what you learn. 

When you have mastered the skill of listening you will 
discover an extra dividend: the fact that you have learned 
how to heed the spoken word will mean — automatically — 
that you will have become a more interesting speaker vour- 
sell. Just as you will get more fun and reward from listening, 
so others will get more out of what \ou have to sav. 

EL(>giTI£NCE 

Two oi US sat together on the terrace of a summer hotel. “See 
that young woman o\er there?*’ said nn iriend. "A ch.ip is talk- 
ing to her — talking rapidK, eagerlv. Now watch her. She is 
meagerly endowed — no lure that \ou can see; and \et there isn’t 
a lx*aut\ in this hotel that attracts men as she does.” 

‘is she an heiress?” 1 asked. 

“No. It isn’t monev. See the \\a\ she listens to that chap, her 
interested expressiem? She knows a great secret.” 

“What’s the secret?” 

“She knows that there is no nn>re gratif\ing tribute :ie can 
give to another than ^ibsolute, undi\ided and s\mpaihctic atten- 
tion. Lveiy man that talks to her finds that he is inieresting to 
her. He just ktioxes it, and he likes her for letting him know it. 
The oil of encouragement fairK p)urs from her eyes and lubri- 
cates a man's ideas.” 

“You grow ehK]ucnl!” 

“Why not? Remember what Saint-Bc'uve said of exquisite 
Madame Recamier: 'She listens with seduction.* Her inspired 
attention invited and drew confidence That was her gieat 
charm, her genius for listening.** — The Mentor 
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Joy in Doing Good on the Sly 

THE REVEREND GORDON POWELL 
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X join of US have experienced, 
at times, the warm glow that comes from performing a good 
deed and getting credit for it. But there is a special kind of 
satisfaction that comes from doing good and keeping it 
secret. Those who practice this higher altruism arc connois- 
seurs of inner joy at its loftiest refinement. 

Recently I read of a man in Boston who w'ent to an under- 


staffed orphanage every Wednesday afternoon to spend an 
hour or two entertaining the youngsters — doing card tricks, 
telling stories, giving the harassed matron and her staff a 
period of rest and freedom. When the curious tried to dis- 
cover his identity, the stranger would only say, “That’s not 
important.’’ Cut from the same cloth was an elderly stranger 
who appeared one' day at a hospital in Peterborough. New 
Hampshire, saying, “I know you must have many odd jobs 
that need doing. Let me help.’’ For four months he per- 
formed countless menial tasks: sweeping the parking lot, 
building ramps, removing lint from the laundry. Once asked 
his name, he smiled and shook his head. “If you knew who I 
am,” he said, "you’d feel obliged to feel obligated. That 
would spoil it.” Only after he had moved away did the hospi- 
tal learn that he was a former vice-president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Recently retired and widowed, he had filled 
months of forced inactivity and grief with cheerful service, 
rehabilitating his own spirit as well as spreading cheer all 
around him. 
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The art of secret altruism does not come naturally. It must 
be cultivated, for it goes against the natural grain of our ego. 
Wc want others to recognize any act of ours that we consider 
especially noble or unselfish. When such notice is not forth- 
coming, we’re tempted subtly to call attention to it. In so 
doing, however, we often discover that the deed has been 
devalued by suspicion that its performance was prompted, at 
least partly, by some credit we crave. Also, in our eagerness 
to help, we sf>metimes fail to realize how embarrassing our 
gift may be to the sensitive, or how heavy upon the recipient 
may seem the obligation of gratitude. 

Doing go(xl anonymously avoids these pitfalls. A fairly 
prosperous iaiuily 1 once knew yearned to help an aged 
aunt. She was living on a pittance, but abhorred anything 
resembling charity. V\Tien the family heard from their law- 
yer that the poor but proud aunt had received a small inheri- 
tance from a distant cousin — only a small amount of 
money, which would s<x>n be spent — they quietly arranged 
with the lawyer to add secretly a considerable capital sum to 
the Ix'quest. The aunt, provided with an adequate income, 
lived out her life without ever sus|X’ctiny that there h -.d been 
a kindly duplicity. 

Jesus was the supreme preacher and practitioner of doing 
good secretly. He decried ostentatious charity, warned His 
followers to “Take heed that ye do not your alms before 
men. to be seen by them." .After healing thu leper. He 
sternly told him. “See that thou tell no man." and left the 
scene immediately. 

It is often within our own circle that we find our finest 
opportunities for hidden helpfulness. Years ago the sculptor 
Sir Hubert von Herkomer found a delightful solution to a 
distressing family problem. His father, who lived with him, 
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had in his own day won fame for his wood carving. And 
though the old man still worked at it, he repeatedly went to 
bed heartbroken because age had dulled his skill. Worried 
over his father’s unhappiness, Sir Hubert hit upon the idea 
of stealing downstairs at night to touch up his father’s work. 
A few deft strokes made all the difference. The old man 
would come down in the morning, look at the work and 
exclaim, “It’s not bad, not bad at all. I’ll make something of 
this vet!’’ 

As a minister, I am constantly coming upon people who, 
unknown to others, are devoting themselves to little deeds of 
secret kindness. Invariably they are happy, serene people. 
Our church in New South Wales, Australia, has a maternity 
hospital with a special wing for unmarried mothers. Each 
time a baby is born to one of these unhappy girls, a laige 
bouquet of flowers arrives from an anonymous giver. With it 
comes only the message, “From someone who understands.” 
During the years hundreds of girls, feeling abandoned and 
desperately lonely, have found the way to new life from this 
thoughtful action.' But. knowing the giver — a woman who 
herself has suffered much sorrow — I know her own rewards 
to be great. 

Secret giving need not be costly in either time or money. 
It calls only for a keen eye and an understanding heart. I 
can think of a doctor who. knowing that one of his patients 
needed a certain expensive medicine he could ill afford, ar- 
ranged with a wholesale drug firm to send the required drug 
with a “sample” label pasted on it. 1 think, too, of a teacher 
who, sensing that a bright but uninterested pupil had hid- 
den talents that needed sparking, subscribed to a science 
magazine to be delivered regularly to the boy’s home. The 
magazine turned the trick and, while the boy never learned 
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who his benefactor was, he went on to become a brilliant 
scientist. 

I think, also, of a friend who makes a hobby of writing 
unsigned but encouraging letters to men in public life who, 
in his estimate, are performing with integrity despite sting- 
ing criticism. His theory: For the most part, politicians get 
letters of appreciation only from pc*ople who want something 
in return. They get anonymous letters only from cranks who 
W'ant to blow off steam when angry. “V\'hy not, ' he asks, 
“blow off a little appreciation as well — and with no strings 
attached?’' 

Thost* who do gO(xl ijuietlv and without thought of rc- 
W'ard are the ones who understand what \\ ordsworth meant 
when he wrote of “that fx^st portion of a gexx! man's life: hi> 
little, nameless, unremembtTcd acts of kindness and of lo\’e.’’ 
It’s amazing how much g(xxl can lx* done in this world if 
one d(xs not care who gets the credit — and how it can set 
one’s life agkm ! 

rUH (pREAT rOMFORTEU 

f omjwser Johannes lirahms’ father refused sieadfastc to take 
any mone\ from his son, and it reijiiired all of Brahms' tact and 
delicac) to su|)|)ort him. Once, when the two parted. Johannes 
said, “Believe me. Father, music in ever\ situation is the greatest 
comforter. \\^hene\er vou are discouraged and ftx‘l vou nvx-'d 
smnething to lift v<»u up, just take mv old score of 1 iandels Said 
and read it over. I’m sure you’ll find there whatever you need.’’ 

Sometime later the old man had excasion to remember 
Johannes’ words and lcx)ked through the old score. W'hat he 
found was indeed the one thing he nc*ecjr 1: his son had carefully 
put a bank note between each page. — Bernard Gmn 
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Roy mcci’^ i^ivl . . . the uiul perhaps the most 

stem \u the worU. Rut it am he a perplexiu^ 
(au\ i(K). / /.'t' ohl. scilate Jin*, of letp^iln eoiotship 
ujhl If.ar^ eui^iii^f'nteuts seem to l)e ni er. Air moral 
stiDitlariis clumpiu^^^ Is oniuo steail\ a {^nml iilea: 

Does marr\!}ia ^outja umke sense' W hat makes its jail 
in l(>iv oe:tli a certain j^rsem an\ ira] ' 
llerc 1/ of p^) t hf>l(fr\ , a ph]aa,Oi' aiul otiur 

stULlent^ f.j human njtu>'t pKneUiitiic an^ia’a. 

The True Nature of Love 

Condensed from the book: Love and Marriage 
F. ALEXANDER MACOUN 


w 

W W hat is love? In spite of all 
that science and religion have told us, people do not want to 
understand the true nature of the most potent force in the 
w'orld. They believe in the Hollywood myth — physical 
beauty and poetic passion, two hearts in stardust beating as 
one; the chase, the capture and the surrender. All that may 
well be a thrilling part of attraction and courtship; but it is 
not and never can be love. Love and a physical embrace 
become almost synonymous in young minds; both create ec- 
stasy. But few young people are taught the possibilities 
of and need ftit growth beyond that beautiful excitement. 

There will be less disilltision and heartache in marriage 
when we begin to understand that fnan the illusions of ro- 
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mance a deep and abiding love may emerge. Lx)ve is the 
passionate and abiding desire on the part of two or more 
people to produce together conditions under which each can 
be, and spontaneously express, his real self; to produce to- 
gether an intellectual soil and an emotional climate in which 
each can flourish, far superior to what either could achieve 
alone. In a true marriage, man and woman think more of 
the partnership than they do of themselves. It is an inter- 
weaving of interests and a facing of sacrifice together for the 
sake of both. Its feeling of security and contentment comes 
from mutual efforts. In marriage, as in dancing, the happi- 
ness does not stem from the way the individual moves, but 
in the togetlierness of the behavior. 

The more completely one can express his real self to an- 
other person the more deeply he can love. 1 his means that a 
man can speak honestly to his wife, letting her know what is 
actually in his mind, without fear of misunderstanding or 
any form of reprisal. If a man can say. without trepidation: 
“My dear, I can forgive your mother, but 1 can never forget 
how' she st(X)d in the doorway saying those awful things to 
me" — he may be spontaneously expressing himself He may 
decide not to say anything of the kind, in order to ; are his 
wife unhappiness. But if he refrains because he is afraid that 
she will misunderstand him and take revenge, the>e two peo- 
ple are not producing together the intellectual and emotional 
climate iii which each can be his real self. , 

There arc many false emotions that may lead us into un- 
happy marriages. For instance: sexual desire aroused by phy- 
sical beauty or perhaps sheer energy. That is why we need to 
know the difference between physical attraction and deep 
affection. Another false emotion is ’be need of living life 
vicariously through another person because of inability to be 
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one’s self. It may be that the wife w'as the daughter of a 
poorly paid minister: hence, she goads her husband on to 
make more money and so to be like the man she wanted her 
father to be. Other misleading emotions include the compul- 
sive desire to feel needed; a man’s wish for a woman to 
mother him; a woman’s determination not to be an old maid. 

We may think we arc in love because of the way another 
person makes us feel, but love is not delight in me, love is 
self-realization together in us. Two mutually infatuated peo- 
ple can w’ant each other desperately, without love, and w'ith- 
out sensing the emotional insincerity which consumes them. 
Neither perceives he is e.xpericncing little more than a cheap 
reassurance. WTiat .seems to be lose is but blind delight in 
being treated as if one wore perfection itself. 

Self-realization together includes the right of each partner 
to pursue individual interests. It often takes five years for a 
young couple to discover that “we do everything tcjgether'' is 
sentimentality and not love. Among such couples, if the man 
likes fishing and the woman does not, they give up fishing. 
If she likes concerts and he does not, they give up music. 
Their activities are confined to what both enjoy; in a con- 
stricted life “they do everything together’’ because they fear 
that individual activity may cause them to drift apart. By 
yielding to this fear they narrow their lives, invite Ixjredom 
and may soon be drifting apart — doing even that “together. ” 

Sooner oj later the reassurance of complete agreement is 
gone. Troubled faces confront each other across the break- 
fast table. By dinnertime they may be angry faces, divided as 
only emotional distance can divide. Quiet desperation is fol- 
lowed by panic . But two p>cople really in love are not tex) con- 
cerned over disagreement, knowing that mere differences 
of (pinion are not the same thing as loss of emotional unity. 
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True love is not so blind! It sees faults as well as virtues, 
unhesitatingly accepting the fact that no one is perfect. Love 
says, and with honest feeling, “I know that 1 shall be irked 
by your inability ever to be on time. I know that you will be 
irritated by my smf)king. I know that differences in our en- 
ergy and tempo will annoy both of us until we learn how to 
work them out together. But, despite these difficulties, we 
see so much of value in each other that we surely can create 
together a life far superior to what either of us could achieve 
alone. What matters is that we each sense and like the kind 
oi person the other is, and want to cherish him for what he 
really is.” 

No two human bcangs can jxjssiblv live together in the 
most intimate emotional relationship known without some- 
times frustrating each other. Understanding is needed be- 
cause where love is bl<K'ked it turns to anger and hate. To 
think that there are no things to lx* given up for each other 
is to supjX)se that love costs nothing. Love is self discover)* 
and self fulfillment through healtln grow th w iih and for the 
other person. 

Beal love will gn>w as the years g ‘ by. Fhe vt expe- 
ricnicc of loving xrill lead to the discoven of how to love 
better, f he only thrtig in the world as strong as love is truth, 
and there are reasons for l^elieving that as far as marriage is 
concerned thev are different as]x*cts ot the same thing. A 
deep and abiding love is the emotional resp(^nse*to an intel- 
lectual recognition of the truth alxuit another |x*rsop Lo\e's 
development, like that of a tree, is not a steady prexess but 
an irregular one. The art of love is patience till the spring 
returns. But what we have really lovctl can ne^'er be lost Its 
influence on our jxTSonality is always vith us, and perhaps 
even death does not lake it awav. 
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Matrimony Is Not for Children 

LESTER DAVID 


¥ 

■M .t was a beautiful wedding. 
True, the bride was only sixteen and the groom just nine- 
teen, but they looked grown-up as they stood there, she so 
radiant, he so tall and protecting. No one could foretell that 
less than a year later this fine young man would say to this 
lovely girl. “I wish you were dead, because then I’d be free.” 
Or that, later the same day, she would slash her wrists. 

Yet that is what happened to Clarissa and Ralph, two 
New York City youngsters whose case is in the files of the 
Family Service Association of America. Clarissa did not die, 
but she and Ralph are as close to heartbreak as two human 
beings can be. Their plight is tragic enough. But perhaps 
even more shocking is the reason behind it. Clarissa and 
thousands of other high-school-age youngsters are actiuilly 
propelled into these pitiable situations by their own parents, 
who don’t recdize what they are doing. 

Clarissa’s story is typical of the results'of such pressure. At 
thirteen she was already beautiful, tall and well formed. Mer 
mother began to take her to grown-up parties, theaters and 
restaurants, saying, “Other mothers may be jealous of their 
pretty daughters, but I’m not. I want everybody to see her.” 
It was a mistake. Clarissa came to enjoy the grown-up com- 
pany and loved the attention. Soon she found the world of 
thirtecn-year-olds dull and childish compared to the new, ex- 
citing experiences. There was no turning back; she skipped 
adolescence after barely entering it. 
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In high school she met Ralph and married him. He had 
planned to continue college after marriage, but soon a baby 
was on the way. He was forced to leave school and forget his 
dream of a medical career; at seventeen, she was facing 
motherhood in a bleak single room. The couple, engulfed in 
self-pity, too immature to handle their plight, lashed out at 
each other. 

Di.sastrous premature marriages such as this are now one of 
America’s great social problems. According to the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Vital Statistics, more and more girls arc marrying 
early. There arc other problems, t<x>. A University of Ne- 
braska survey reveals that 31 percent of girls who married 
between fourteen and eighteen were pregnant at the time. 
The U.S. Children’s Bureau rep<Jrts that more than 5CC.CC0 
babies arc bom each year to girls still in their teens. 

Ixt us look more closely at girls such as Clarissa who 
teeter to the altar on high heels they have barely learned to 
wear. What makes them rush so- By far the most significant 
factor is the encouragement of “Little League” romance, or 
dating in the pre-teen years. Dr. Winston Ehrmann, of Col- 
orado State Llniversitv, recentlv concluded an i \tensive 
study of the dating habits of young people in this »)unm'. 
Depth interviews with 1 1 57 teen-agers revealed that one out 
of every four girls began regular dating before she was thir- 
teen. According to studies, dancing, even kissing and petting, 
are commonplace among eleven - and twelve-year-olds. 

In many cases, the initial push comes from the parents. It 
is Mother who suggests dancing classes and evening dances, 
who buys her young daughter a wardrobe for every occasion, 
arranges boy-girl parties for her. Mothers defend their atti- 
tudes by claiming that “times have chi^nged." One suburban 
mother declared, “Today, with jet planes and so on, every- 
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thing is swift and modern. Our children are growing up 
faster, too. Early socializing is here to stay, so we had better 
accept it.” Other women argue that pre-teen dancing im- 
proves social poise; boys and girls “get used” to each other, so 
that by the time dating begins in earnest, there will he a 
minimum of awkwardness. 

Educators and psychologists puncture these arguments. 
What happens, they ask. when dancing and kissing become 
kid stuff? \\M11 newer thrills be sought at appallingly tender 
ages? And how much harm is done to a child’s sense of 
personal worth when he is plunged into a social and sexual 
whirl when he is least sure he can handle himself in it? 

The truth is that many mothers encourage early dating for 
reasons they may be quite unaware of. Among the most 
revealing, as rcpt)rted by p.sychiatrists and sf)ciologists : 

Parents seek social status for themselves through their chil- 
dren’s popularity. It is a mark of prestige to have a daughter 
who is much in demand. 

They want their children to have “all the fun and advan- 
tages” they themselves missed. Often a mother who felt her- 
self less popular than others in her own youth is desperately 
afraid that her child will have the same painful e.v[X}rience. 

They want to relive the carefree day,s of youth through 
their daughters’ experiences. Many women, unwilling to 
face the harsh reality that their own youth is lx;hind them, 
look for fuiji once again in dates — this time their daughters’. 
The young girl, knowing she has her mother’s approval, will 
ask her how to attract boys, and receive advice far too sophis- 
ticated for an adolescent. 

Another mf.ior factor emerging from the studies and ob- 
servations of behavior experts is this: mothers are making 
young girls conscitms of the trappings of femininity years 
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before they should be concerned with them. There is noth- 
ing wrong with dressing a litde girl to look pretty and femi- 
nine, or with teaching her the basic principles of fashion, 
w’hich are good taste and appropriateness. But more and 
more mothers are moving beyond this, and the potential 
harm can be far more serious than they suspect. The clothes- 
and-lieauty habit is hard to stop. By the sixth grade, impa- 
tient for the maturity that is still years away, the young girl 
clamors for a brassiere and hylons. By junior high, she 
wants low-cut, slinky dresses and high heels. Cosmetics de- 
pcirtmenis report brisk sales of makeup kits for the under- 
thirteens 

This accent on sexuality is widespread even in the fun we 
are providing for our voung girls. In one Ll.S. Midwestern 
citv, at a pre-teen fx'autv eontest spinsored hv a mothers’ 
club, eight- to twelve vear-olds pirouetted in bathing suits 
before an audience of adults. In l.vOs .Angeles, two hundred 
young girls entered a Brigitte Bardot look-alike contest, wear- 
ing towels and bikinis in imitation of the famous French 
"sex kitten." 

W'hat can parents — particularly m ithers — do to trevent 
their daughters from marrying while still in high ^chtH>lr 
Thev can take thest" steps while the girls arc growing up; 

Ufuierstaml that carh dating is i/<o/gt’n)i(> even if ‘every- 
one is doing it.” and have the courage ti> take a firm stand 
again.st it. 

Neither permit mtr eMcoura^e a hectic social life for the 
eleven- to fourteen-ycar-old. Remember that the Ivst "advan- 
tage" you can give a young girl is the abilitv to be self- 
reliant. And she can learn this only by having time to he 
alone and at |K*acc. just with and by her .‘If. 

De-emphasize things too sophisticated lor a young girl. 
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When girls get together with hoys, discourage the imita- 
tion of adults and encourage activities appropriate to their 
ages. Refuse to permit parties where the boys bring their 
own girls. 

Make your daughter feel it's great to be just what she is. 
A child who is unhappy in her age group looks forward to 
the next one, where things may be better. As she grows, 
express your deep interest in what she is doing. Praise efforts 
and accomplishments warmly and often. 

Make her home an attractive, inviting, happy place. Many 
young girls marry early to escape from an unhappy home. 

There are no easy answers to the problems created by tew- 
early marriage. But it is clearly necessary to face the blunt 
truth that young lives may well be uTcckcd unless brakes are 
applied to the steady march of child-women toward the altar. 

EAST VS. WEST 

Jo Americans, the arranged marriage has a bad name. Wc weep 
for all the poor girls forced into marriage against their will. Yet 
Dr. David Mace, executive director of the American Association 
of Marriage Counselors, notes in his Marriage East and West 
that many of these victims of the arranged marriage have not 
seemed to mind it at all. Indeed, young women from the Fur 
East, observing Western courtship customs for the first time, 
often feel serry for American girls. The idea of being forced to 
go out alone into the open market, and to preen and flirt in the 
hope of attracting a husband, strikes them as undignified and 
demanding. The daughter of a traditional Chinese family knew 
that finding he. a husband was her parents’ sacred duty, and she 
grew up confident that it would be wisely and capably fulfilled. 

— Ernest Havemann 
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There Are No Shortcuts to Marriage 

MARY STEICHEN CALDERONE, M.D. 

It W hy is it that an increasing 
number of young people are having early sex experiences' Is 
it because we adults have not realized the importance of 
making young people understand what sex is for? Many of 
us taught our children the "facts of life,” thinking that we 
had done i complete job when wc talked about the reproduc- 
tive role of sex. It never (xcurred to most of us that this is 
just a small part of .sex education. The jnajor part has to do 
with understaniling the role of sex in our fundamental polar- 
ity. or orientation, or drive, toward the basic man-woman 
relationship. Without this polarity a person becomes con- 
fused and chaotic, and finds it hard to establish firm, straight 
roots in life. 

There is a developmental scale in human relationships, 
beginning with child to parent, and pijgressing to t; 'nd to 
friend, lover to lover, man to woman, and finally, ful. cycle, 
parent to child. Not^ that I distinguish between the lover-to- 
lover and the man-to-vvoman relationships: the former is by 
its very nature transitory', though it may be and often is 
transmuted into the permanent man-woman relationship 
that should transcend all others. 

The meaning and significance of the man-woman rela- 
tionship has been and always will be sought by each human 
soul. This meaning is like tjuicksilvcr; we think we have it. 
then it may elude us for a time. Tht .earch continues as 
long as we live, for this most fundamental of human relation- 
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ships can never be considered a finished product. In recent 
times the search for this basic relationship has been pro- 
foundly modified by the superimposition on it of another 
process that used to precede it. Formerly, a young girl had 
time, between twelve and eighteen, to learn, to feel, to expe- 
rience, to observe, to meditate, to experiment in the meaning 
of being an adult. And from eighteen to twenty-one she had 
time to test her abilities to carry on adult responsibilities and 
also her ability to form friendships with both men and 
women, before reaching a final decision on marriage. 

Now “growing up’’ starts earlier, and is considered to have 
been completed by sixteen or seventeen at the latest. But it 
simply is not possible, no matter how you rush it, for a per- 
son of seventeen to be able to develop the judgment and 
maturity that a slower pace w'ould have ensured by twenty- 
one. Indeed, the speeding up of the process may produce 
such dislocations that what the person might have become at 
twenty-one may now be impossible to achieve. 

Lester Kirkendall, author of Premarital Intercourse and 
Interpersonal Relalionships, points out that any relationship 
between two people is bound to be dynamic; for a short or a 
long period of time it grows, matures, changes, becomes 
transmuted into another kind of relationship, perhaps more 
positive, perhaps negative. Nor can its conclusion be fore- 
seen in its earliest days. This should lead one to question the 
concept of Vlove [that is, enduring love] at first sight.” 

Kirkendall suggests some of the elements essential to any 
longtime relationship — confidentiality, for instance. Surely a 
person with whom you arc going to live over a period of time 
must be one ir- vvhom you have confidence and to whom you 
can give confidence. When someone you hardly know tells 
you all the intimate facts of his or her family and love life, 
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do you not recoil from this overconfidentiality? Cx^nfiden- 
tiality by its nature must be a step-wise, time wise prcx:ess. 

Another major element of a relationship is empathy — the 
ability to feel witJ? another person. Empathy must be a two- 
way prcxress, and the infinite variety of cues and clues about 
each others feelings and convictions is impossible to learn 
except over a period of time. The most delicate and critical 
element of a deep relationship is trust, and there is abso- 
lutely no way of arriving at trust overnight. And so it is 
obvious that there are no shortcuts. That is why thoughtful 
adults, who hav^e watched sadly and helplessly while young 
people tr\' these shortcuts, conclude that sex experience be- 
fore confidentiaiity, empathy and trust have Ixren establislK^d 
can hinder, and may actually destroy, the ]X)ssibility of a 
solid, permanent relationship. 

Sexual acts K tween a man and a woman probably do not 
remain meaninghil for any appreciable length of time out- 
side marriage. It is the intent behind the legal ceremony of 
marriage that provides amtinuity to the sexual relationship, 
gives it meaning and validity, turns it into something to de- 
velop, to deejx*n, to protect and to sacrifice for. Ii. be re- 
peated sc*xual act within marriage, a man and a won, i are 
saving to each othcr,*‘'I chose you once above all others, and 
I now chwse you again. Til ch«x>se you tomorrow and next 
year and the year after that and when we're forty or fifty or 
sixty and neither of us is any longer so attractive.’’ 

For herein lies the key: Marriage is not something im- 
posed by society and religion — far from it. Marriage is a state 
freely and consciously and joyfully sought by men and 
women. It is an elective state. What is the secret of the 
highly constant {X)larity of most humu beings toward this 
relationship? The answer is that only within the self-sought 
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marriage bond can two pec^le create for themselves the secu- 
rity of peace and solitude and time — lifetime — ^by which 
they can accomplish that which is pivotal and central to all 
else, namely, total communion. 

The report of the Committee on the Family of the Lam- 
beth Conference of the Anglican Church put it this way: 
*T1ie need of man and woman for each other, to complement 
and fulfill each other and to establish a durable partnership 
against the loneliness and rigor of life. . . .” Time — time to 
laugh, to cry, to fight, to work, to hope, to fear, to know each 
other in the Biblical sense, to procreate — for all these shared 
experiences the state of marriage is essential, not only as 
symbol but as protector. 

Most people who have had a stable marriage will tell you 
that the waiting was well worth while — rewarded by the 
golden moments of true communication, both sexual and 
nonsexual. “A durable partnership against the loneliness and 
rigor of life.” Only time can assure this — first, time to grow 
up into the person you were meant to be; then time to iden- 
tify -and to get to know the person you want to relate to; and, 
at long last, time to commune with that person within the 
permanence of a marriage relationship. 


RECIPE FOR DATING 

A. father put off telling his motherless daughter the facts of life 
as long as possible. But when she fell in love for the first time 
at sixteen, he realized that he had to talk to her. I overheard his 
concluding remark — “Jean, the best advice I can give you is 
written on the top of a mayonnaise jar.” That night, when I 
mixed the salad for dinner, these words on the mayonnaise jar 
leaped up at me: keep cxx>l but don’t freeze. — Mrs. JA.W. 
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Whatever Became of Romance? 

HABBIET VAN HORNE 


HJAT 

■» ■* hatcver happened to the 
romantic tradition in America? In an age in which sadism 
holds the edge over sentiment in popular entertainment, and 
a w'ell-adjusted sex life is a goal in itself, romance lies a- 
bleeding — and women are infinitely the pof)rer for it. 

Our channels of mass communication are overloaded with 
sex symbols. I he marriage manual has replaced the slim vol- 
ume of verse on the engaged girl’s reading list. The hero in 
our fiction and drama has given way to a scruffy character 
you might call the antihero. The dream goddess of the hour 
is an erotic hoyden in gingham rompers. Love, the post- 
Freudian generation may tell you. is what happens in \'ic- 
torian novels and old movies on television. Love is for the 
squares. Yet we all know, in the secret hearts we so casually 
deny, th.it love, for young and old. is th'' ultimate ,v<! ation. 
All who have loved and been loved recognize the gi at en- 
during truths in cltRsic love poetiy. Lo\c does add a pre- 
cious seeing to the eye. Love does soften brutes and add 
grace to virtue. And love does bear it out — “even to the 
edge of doom.” 

The romantic tradition could be defined as an un-self<on- 
scious respect for an emotional arrangement between a man 
and a woman, with each side happy to express the best of its 
own characteristics. Within the framework of this tradition 
there is room, on one hand, for gall, ■’^ry, for the courtly 
gesture; on the other, for feminine reserve and demureness 
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and calculated pretty ways. Far from being the antithesis of 
sex, it heightens and underscores sex hy dramatizing the 
differences between masculine and feminine, rather than ob- 
literating them, as does today’s cult of casual involvement. 

Too often, the woman in our society is obliged to put 
down her natural feminine instincts. She is shaped by the 
times — and the shape is no longer gentle and womanly. To 
be sure, the instinct to make a nest and mother the young is 
too powerful to be snuffed out altogether. But what of every 
woman’s instinct for flirtation, for the intrigue and cere- 
monies of courtship? Why must the romantic temper be pro- 
claimed unstylish, not to say unsporting? 

It’s difficult to ascribe to a single moment the demise of 
the romantic tradition in our stxricty. But somewhere be- 
tween the solemn sex studies of Sigmund Freud and the 
wanton posturings of Brigitte Bardot, romance breathed its 
last. Romance is absolutely antecedent to love. Its death di- 
minished each of us, and society suffers. Indeed, we see the 
suffering all around us today, in manners and momls and, 
saddest of all, in thie minds and hearts of its young. 

A few' summers ago 1 was witness to a pathetic little scene 
on a countr)' terrace. On this sweet June evening, the 
younger members of the family, all in their teens, had fore- 
gathered for a nonalcoholic cocktail before going on to a 
dance. They w’cre nice, conventional youngsters, tanned 
and scrubbed and terribly “adjusted.” They talked of swim- 
ming and tennis and who had the fastest sports car. Sud- 
denly, far across the law'n, her white skirts almost ghostly in 
the gathering dusk, a lovely young girl appeared. Everything 
about her — ryes, hair, skin — seemed to glow. We older 
guests watched her progress with tender, if envious, e)'es. 

Clearly dazzled, ^ young boy rose to greet this vision float- 
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ing our way. " ‘She walks in beauty, like the night . . ” he 

quoted. Around him, like the shattering of fine, rare glass, 
there was a burst of laughter. The bov blushed a dark red 
under his tan. “Or something corny like that,” he mumbled. 
It was a painful moment for lovers of love and all its tender 
ways. What s(x:iologists are pleased to call “the peer group” 
had, on this night of starry skies, set this boy firmly on the 
road away from romance. 

1 low wonderful if lx)ys like this could, on such a night, 
talk with some old lovers ghost! All, or very nearly all, the 
great men and women whose names belong to the ages 
loved — m»nd, heart, body and soul. And they carried their 
love proudly, as an army carries its banners. 

Even the men one would imagine incapable of a sensitive 
or delicate passion nevertheless loved. Jonathan Swift, some- 
times called “the hangman of humanity,” put down his cruel 
pen and wrote to his bt'lovcd Stella in baby talk. Among 
Swifts piTsonal effects, found after his death, was a lock of 
hair, wrapped in a small scrap of paper on which he had 
scribbled “Only a woman’s hair.’’ Dr. Samuel Johnson was 
so devoted to his wife, Tetty Tan urarrractive lau . many 
Years his senior), that long after her death he kept hi wed- 
ding ring near him. +Ceats, dying of tuberculosis, desperately 
lonely, still could write, as the end neared: “I am certain of 
nothing but of the holiness of the heart *s affections, and the 
truth of irtiagination.” 

The heart, as another poet has said, is never given out of 
the bosom in vain. Of all unrequited loves, one of the most 
touching was that ol William Hazlitt, the eighteenth-cen- 
tury' essayist, for a common lodging-house girl called Sarah. 
Though she accepted Hazlitt’s gifts, S ^ah mocked and de- 
ceived. When finally she left him for another, his wound 
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was deep and bitter. Still, not long afteru'ard, he could write 
to a friend, “When 1 am dead, who will love her as 1 have 
done? When she is old, who will look in her face and bless 
her?” Heartbreak comes, wisdom lingers. Listen again to 
Hazlitt, this man who loved not wisely but well. “Perfect 
love has this advantage,” he wrote. “It leaves the possessor 
of it nothing further to desire.” 

In a world that fails to honor the romantic tradition, that 
takes a let’s-be-practical approach to courtship and marriage, 
it is woman who is most cruelly cut down. W'ithout 
romance, a glory passes from her life. And there may steal 
into her room at night a terrible uneasiness. Is this all it 
means, being a woman? 

THE LITTLE STARS 

There's a bumper crop of plain sex in the new books — well, 
maybe “plain” is not quite the word; “explicit” would be nearer. 
Sex, of course, is as old and as prevalent as weather; they both 
will go right along, and it’s prett)' tiresome to talk such a lot 
about either of them — a bit of advice that I should like to see 
taken by many of our newer writers. Certainly, nobody wants to 
complain about sex itself; but 1 think we all have a legitimate 
grievance in the fact that, as it is shown in present-day novels, its 
practitioners are so unmercifully articulate about it. There is no 
more cruel destroyer of excitement than painstaking detail. He 
who reads these play-by-play reports of passion responds with 
much the same thrill he would experience in looking over the 
blueprints for stnne stranger’s garage. 

Can you iCMember the days when there used to be rows of 
asterisks? How those little stars twinkled and gleamed, and how 
warmly they shone upon the imagination! — Dorothy Parker 
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Why We Choose the Mate We Do 

MORTON M. HUNT 


X 


-JHLo poets and philosophers, 
the idea that someone might try to unlock the riddles of love 
with calculating machines and mathematical equations 
might seem absurd. Love, like faith in God, is supposed to 
lie abov’c the reach of scientific study. Or at least it was, until 
the Amrnran sociohjgist Robert F. Winch of Northwestern 
Llniversity came along. Athletic, genial Professor Winch has 
used the insights of psychology, the data of sociolog)’ and the 
rigorous pr<K)fs of statistical analysis in arriving at his “com- 
plementary” theory of love. According to his evidence, ob- 
tained in an eight-year study of twenty-five young couples, 
the love of man for woman and woman for man is basically 
self-serving: its primary- purpose is to benefit the loiter, not 
the heloi’ed. 


Each of us. he says, tends to fall '•i love wiiii omeone 
w'hose personality is the complement of our (.-^n and 
through whom we tan therefore relieve our own frustrations 
and vicariously live out our impossible wishes. A tough, 
brusque, hard-driving man may long in secret to be a cared- 
for child again. 1 le cannot be this, so he falls in love with a 
frail girl he can enjoy sheltering — and through whom, by 
proxy, he enjoys that would-be other self. She, meanwhile, 
has always yearned to be more aggressive, and because she 
identifies her life with his. she indirectly achieves her wish. 
Each benefits and fulfills the other — u ’i so love, though self- 
ish in its origin, succeeds in being a mutual blessing. 
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Professor Winch conceives this dovetailing of psychologi- 
cal needs to be the essential reason for love and a far 
stronger force than sexual desire, beauty, similarity of tastes, 
etc. Indeed, this theory an.swers the often-asked question, 
“What does he see in her?” A sharp tongue in a woman will 
look like shrewishness to one man, delightful vivacity to an- 
other; a preoccupation with homcmaking may seem wonder- 
fully feminine to one man, merely insipid to another. 

The need theory also explains why many men and women 
fall in love with the ver\’ oppx>site of what they thought they 
were looking for. Herb always thought of his ideal girl as 
“blonde and sweet and quiet” — ^and married Harriet, who is 
dark, bouncy and talkative. Jonathan always expected to fall 
in love with a girl who was intelligent, ambitious, energetic 
— and chose Jean, a languorous, w'ell-groomed birdbrain. 

This is no myster}’ to V\'inch. Since it is true, he says, that 
married p)eople tend to resemble their mates in religious 
affiliation, ethnic background, social class, level of education 
and other social characteristics, it may be thought that a {vr- 
son tends to fall in love with someone like himself on the 
level of emotional needs. But such a mate would duplicate, 
rather than complete, his personality. Hence, even if a man 
finds such a girl, either he fails to fall in love, or the love 
fails to prosper. When the psychological oppxKitc of oneself 
comes along, although she contradicts the ideal image, a 
mightier and more satisfying love springs up. 

But mark this paradox: It sometimes hap})ens that the 
man who falls in love with the opp)osite of what he thought 
he wanted soon sets about trying to remake her into the 
original image: and if he succeeds, she will no longer be the 
p)erson he fell in love with. Hie man who tries to make his 
childish wife more cpmpietent, the woman who tries to make 
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her easygoing husband more ambitious, may succeed only in 
creating a partner who will no longer satisfy his or her emo- 
tional needs. Happily, says Winch, the reformer usually 
picks a partner who cannot really change so radically. He 
thus can play reformer year after year without loss, since his 
beloved never becomes what he thinks he wants, but re- 
mains W'hat he truly wants. 

Winch’s findings help make sense out of the crushes of 
the lx)bby-soxer. Because the adolescent lacks a feeling of 
importance as a person, his need for recognition and identity 
is overwhelming. The easiest way to meet it is to fall in love 
with someone famous, such as a movie star, thus gaining a 
vicarious sense- of fame. As hoys and girK finish high school 
and go to work or to college, their needs change. More sure 
of their personal value, they gradually ccast' to ascribe mar- 
velous properties to mere physical attributes, and begin to 
respond to deep-lying traits of character. This is the kind of 
love that produces marriage. 

Something akin to the theory of complementary' needs 
had been adt’anced bv some psychiatrists in recent years to 
e.Yplain many aspects of dating, courtship and ma’^I^ge. Yet 
it lacked what Winch calls “hard” evidence: detai 1 data, 
careful sun’cys, preaise statistical analysis. Hoping to put the 
theory on a scientific basis, Winch obtained giants from 
Northwestern University and the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health. Then, with a small staff of sociologist^ and gradu- 
ate students, he compiled a list of all married students at 
Northwestern, struck off those who belonged to minority^ 
groups (to eliminate confusing side issues) and picked 
twenty-five couples at random for study. 

Over a five-month period these fift voung husbands jnd 
wives came in voluntarilv for individual inter\'icws. They 
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were a varied assortment: tall men and short; pretty girls and 
homely ones; country- and city-bred types; working wives, 
teaching wives, housewives. All were childless; all had been 
married less than two years and therefore could still remem- 
ber vividly their meeting, courtship and Brst months of mari- 
tal adjustment. Each spoke for a total of about five hours, 
and also took two psychological tests. 

The interviewing and testing were designed to ferret out 
clues to the general traits and psychological needs of each 
subject. These include the need to dominate, the need for 
achievement, the need to be deferent (to admire someone 
else), to express hostility, to abase oneself (or take blame for 
things), to take care of or be taken care of by someone, and 
so on. The result was a dossier on each person of up to two 
hundred pages. For the next two years Winch and his staff 
worked on detailed analyses of the fifty individuals. Assign- 
ing each a set of numerical values (a “i” in achievement 
meant, for example, that the individual had a very low need 
to be successful or to create something; a "5” in achievement 
meant the extreme opposite), the staff was able to consider 
the men and women as so much statistical information. By 
the use of equations they could then test whether the hus- 
bands’ scores were really correlated with <heir wives’ in com- 
plementary traits. 

When his staff had completed the psychological analyses 
of all fifty ^subjects. Winch — who had not met or inter- 
viewed any of the subjects personally — read a summary 
each case history and tried matching the men to the women 
on the basis of the theory of complementary needs. Of the 
twenty-five marriages, he guessed twenty correctly. Statisti- 
cally, there is less than a one-in-ten-million chance of getting 
streh a score by pure luck; the reasonable conclusion, theie- 
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fore, would be that Winch was indebted to a valid theory. 

In the great preponderance of cases, the correlations re- 
vealed that individuals who liked to dominate, teach or di- 
rect — whether male or female — had fallen in love with per- 
sons of the opposite sex who liked to be steered, to have 
decisions made for them or to be instructed and criticized. 
They showed, too, that a strong need for recognition in one 
spouse was frequently linked with a small need for recog- 
nition in the other; that an easygoing attitude was often 
mated with a flashing temper. 1 lowever, some computations 
showed certain complementary linkages to exist only weakly, 
if at all. Sociability in one spouse, for instance, seemed not 
to lie tted up at all with reserve in the other. 

The ultimate test consisted of taking a sample of correla- 
tions and measuring what proportion of them favorctl the 
theory and what pmportion went against it. WMneh’s group 
used statistical methods on a total ol 388 pairs of traits, 
found that 236 of them showed correlations favoring the 
theory'. This was something less than a perfect score, but, 
tested by the f()rmulas f)f probability, it proves to be a result 
that would (Kcur by accident only once in a thousard times. 

Naturally Winch hopes that the need theory ' yield 
practical applications. .American divorce, for example, has 
been studied from many angles: the part played by money, 
women's careers, differences in education and so on. Per- 
haps most broken marriages may prove to be more the result 
of the failure by one or both partners to recognize their own 
important needs. And perhaps understanding of the need 
theory could lead to elimination <if a numlx?r of elements of 
friction. Young people especially may gain self-knowledge 
early enough to help them avoid imp Isive marriages. Since 
the need patterns of the young adult are radically different 
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from those of the adolescent, it follows that juvenile love is a 
hopelessly inadequate basis on which to choose a lifelong 
partner. The proof is that girls who marry under the age of 
twenty have, statistically, three times as great a chance of 
winding up in divorce court as those who marry between the 
ages of twenty-two and twenty-four. The data for boys tell 
the same story. 

What implications does the need theory have for married 
people? Professor Winch maintains that it can give both hus- 
band and wife a clearer way of thinking about each other, 
about what each of them wants in marriage, and about ways 
in w'hich they can satisfy each other and themselves at the 
same time. 

Marriages which are in serious difficulties may benefit 
from tbe new tools that the need theor\' puts into the hands 
of professional counselors. Winch's wife. Martha, is execu- 
tive director of the Family Service of Highland Park, 
Illinois, where she has counseled troubled couples for many 
years. She feels that the need theor\’ gives a marriage counse- 
lor a positive approach to problems. Not only does the coun- 
selor assess the sources of frustration which ltx)m so large to 
the couple in conflict; he (or she) is now enabled to look for 
and point out those complementary and cohesive factors 
W'hich originally produced love and which can be strength- 
ened to restore the original balance. 

In sum, the need theory seems likely to help all who love 
by bringing them a keener understanding of what produces 
and sustains that most marvelous and desired of all emotions. 

Success in marriage is much more than finding the right person: 
it is a matter of being the right person. — Rahhi B. R. Brickner 
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Sense and Nonsense About Honeymoons 

JEROME AND JUtIA RAINER 



Ilf lioneviTKxin should be a 


lark, a picnic, a holiday Ironi realitv lor two. .in es. re Irom 
accountabilitv to anvonc but each other. It shou , , be a 


retreat to a limbo til directionless joy where the deepest 
intimacy between bride and ^rcxjin may be e.xjx'rienced. 
But according to some ol the most respected marital ad- 
visers. the honeymexm and the nuptial night appear to be 
a kind of soul-testing trial, the outcome t)f which can make 
or mar the entire marriage. This is an unfortunate impres- 


sion to convey. 

We do not wish to dov\Tigrade the necessit)' lor frank and 
honest sexual information. The marri • .’e manuals have ten- 
dered a valuable service in dispelling a sense of shame and 
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in increasing knowledge of the physiology of sex. However, 
when they utter doleful prophecies that “the least false step 
by the bridegroom will make a wound in her heart that will 
never heal,” or that “the course of marriage is determined by 
the wedding night,’’ we wish to take vigorous exception. An 
initial misstep will have no such dire effect. Life is full of 
second chances. '' 

The fact is that many of the manuals reflect the sexual 
customs of the Victorian era, when shame, inhibition and 
prurience were common. Today, American sex customs are 
frank, intense and unrepressed, and the picture of a shy and 
fearful bride, which may have been accurate five decades 
ago, is highly unrealistic. It is as though the bride and groom 
had never danced or played riotously on beaches, never talked 
earnestly of plans for their life together — as if they were 
physical and emotional strangers to one another. 

What do these modem couples need to know? First, they 
need to know that sexual experience on the nuptial night 
and the honeymoon has no bearing on the emotional health, 
the physical well-being or the social relationship of the part- 
ners, even if physical culmination is less than perfect. The 
intimacies of the honexmioon are events in tliemselves, insu- 
lated by the special climate that is natural to the honeymoon 
holiday. To many, the joys of simple physical embrace and 
nearness to each other, without fear of intrusion, are in them- 
selves a culmination. 

There are months, years, a lifetime ahead for the cultiva- 
tion of sexual technique. This is one thing that can be 
counted on to improve with time and deepening love. One 
of our medical consultants has pointed mit what he calls “the 
tyranny of the should,” which has caused trouble to many 
mairied couples. Relying heavily on standardized advice, 
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they accuse their mates, verbally or mentally, of falling short 
of expectation. Unreal expectations can lead to tension, fric- 
tion, quarreling. Why should these couples be troubled with 
such hazards? They are in love. They have no need for 
promises of celestial delight, for “expiring fireworks” and 
“blazing pinwheels.” They can enjoy love in reality without 
such embellishing words. 

The kind of guidance that is most needed by modem hon- 
eymoon couples is some preparation for the transition from 
“being in love” to the more advanced state of a lo\ing rela- 
tionship — what the psychiatrists call “relatedness.” Being in 
love casts a memorable glow and is essential for mating, but 
it is not serviceable for a long-lasting marriage. The loving 
relation.ship is the mortar that keeps the marriage solid and 
lasting, and every couple should recognize that their rhap 
sodic condition will inevitably spend itself and be replaced by 
a more enduring emotional state. Relatedness is no short and 
simple process; it retpires a widening awareness and under- 
standing of the other's personality — the admirable as well as 
the unadmirable facets. 

So let us keep the hone\Tnoon whar it is meant ' be, a 
holiday from responsibility, a waltz in the mwnlight. . is an 
institution. Its carefree refreshment is something to return u> 
time and again throughout a marriage, when the newlyweds, 
by then w'isc “oldlweds." deposit the children with 
Grandma and Grandpa and go away to enjoy each other 
again in a new setting. 

The great secret of a successful honeymoon is to treat all disasters 
as incidents and none of the incidents as d' isters. 

— Harold Nicolson 
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How to Get Along with a Man 


pmnxis MCGINLET 


T. 


.M he world is brimful of reci- 
pes telling girls how to please gentlemen and ensnare 
spouses. But I sometimes think the pundits have got hold of 
the wrong end of the stick. Capturing male fancy isn’t all 
that difficult. Nine tenths of the girl babies born into the 
world have the gift perfected by the time they are drinking 
out of a cup. 1 recall a demonstration of native talent by a 
member of my own household when she was four and out 
with me for a Sunday call. We must have dropped in at cock- 
tail time, for there were present a large number of grownups. 
When the moment came to go, she detached her hand from 
mine, walked over to the tallest and likeliest male stranger 
and murmured meltingly, "Will you tic my honnet for me?” 

If all girls do* not play the music thus by ear, they’ve 
usually learned, by eighteen, at least to carry the tune. More- 
over, they have studied how' to take an intelligent interest in 
whatever interests their prey — ^if need be, they can ski down 
terrible mountains, reef a sail or listen interminably to the 
sound of locomotives on hi-fi. Yet this getting along with 
men isn’t, what's truly important. The vital knowledge is 
how to get along with a man, one man. Concerning that I 
think our mothers and grandmothers knew more than we. 

For one thing, they recognized their luck. They never 
stopped pree ning themselves on having the good fortune to 
be married women. For every right-thinking woman knows 
the profit in matrimony is by all odds hers. Simone de Beau- 
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voir, the French writer, insists that men invented marriage to 
keep women in their place as the second sex. But why would 
a man deliberately go out of his way to dream up an institu- 
tion so hampering to his liberty, so chafing to the wild male 
spirit and above all so expensive? No, marriage was all a 
woman’s idea, and for man’s acceptance of the pretty joke it 
becomes us to be grateful. If ever I were intrepid enough to 
instruct my daughters on the care and taming of husbands, I 
should put gratitude first on my list. For its sake a man will 
endure a great deal — extravagance, too much marjoram in 
casseroles or a tendency to sinus trouble. 

Faults there are bound to be, marked like towels — His 
and Hers. But the wonian who gets along with a man know's 
how to get along also w'ith his defects; she adopts them. The 
most successfully married couples I know have, perhaps un- 
consciously, WO! ked this out. Is the lord of the manor unpunc- 
tual about letters or meeting one at the station? Does he 
drink too much coffee, clutter ashtrays, turn on all the lights 
and leave them burning? Is he a pantry’ raider, an ice-tray 
emptier? Let it not exacerbate the soul. Be unpunctual to- 
gether. Jjet the lights burn and the ice melt in ’’'r sink. 
Faults shared arc comfortable as bedroom slippers anc . ; easy 
to slip into. 

Next to gratitude, and ornamenting it, I should put appre- 
ciation. Particularly appreciation of his wii. A husband e.x- 
pects a ce.tain amount of disillusionment. He kupws that a 
helpmate before breakfast is bound to be less picturesque 
than the soignee creature with whom he danced at the assem- 
blies. He has braced Himself for hairnets and flannel bath- 
robes. What he hasn’t counted on is a wife who inter- 
rupts his newest jape with, “Better call '^e carpenters, hoiity, 
about that window,’’ or greets its point with a chill stare. 
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Lets see — ^that’s three items on the list, and it seems 
skimpy advice for a woman to have accumulated after more 
than twenty years. What about the hot meal at night and 
the good breakfast? And is there to be no sound counsel on 
staying slimly seductive, on asking intelligent business ques- 
tions, on getting one’s way without a fuss? I’ll have to admit I 
am a poor oracle. I’ve seen marriages fly apart at the seams 
and I’ve seen them firmly welded as a battleship, and there 
was never a rule of thumb to go by. Good housekeepers may 
come to grief and bad ones may prosper. I have known 
happy women who understood more about business than 
their husbands, and equally happy ones who thought a Dow- 
Jones average had something to do w'ith golf. 

As for glamour, even that is moot. One friend of mine, 
although she can scarcely make out the name on a restaurant 
marquee, leaves her glasses at home because her husband 
thinks they are unbecoming, and she's happy. I also know a 

wittv woman novelist who buttons her sweaters unevenly 

^ * 

and forgets her lipstick, and her husband hasn’t spoken a 
cross word to her 'in years. And when it came to the final 
question. I’d have no answer at all. In a successful marriage, 
there is no such thing as one’s way. There is only the path of 
both, the bumpy, difficult but always mutual path. Pressed, I 
might add a trifle so old-fashioned as to seem fresh. It con- 
cerns the selection of a proper family tree. Nothing helps so 
much in getting along with a man as seeing to it that he 
stems from a long line of monogamous ancestors. 

And there the list would have to end: gratitude, a shar- 
ing of faults, an attentive ear and a stout conviction that 
marriages werv meant to last. They might seem poor weapons 
in a woman’s arsenal. But who wants weapons when she has 
— and is aware that she has — all the luck? 
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What Women Want in the Men They Marry 

DAVID R. MACE, PH.D. 


' f % 

■ 

■{ 'ssJ well-known Belgian fam- 
ily organization has been trying to hnd out just what women 
are looking for in the men they marry. An Italian magazine 
has reprinted the Belgian list of husbandly virtues with the 
comment that Italian wives are in complete agreement. 
Many of the qualities listed, moreover, agree closely with 
those that American and Canadian women, when asked for 
their opinions, considered desirable. So we may take it that 
they represent the aspirations of the W'estern wife. Let us 
look at these seven virtues, arranged in the order of imfK*r- 
tance to which the women assigned them. 

Tenderness. There can be little doubt that this is the qual- 
ity women most appreciate in the men they love. And it is 
equallv certain that it is a quality that is short arnonq West- 
ern men — ^perhaps in men the world ov«.i. “If only i • hus- 
band could whisper. ‘I love you.’ just once in a \ nile!’’ 
sighed one wife. 1 he trouble is that our societv trains its 
men to keep their emotions untler strict control. Seemingly 
this doesn’t go well with the kind of outflowing warmth that 
our women need. Yet thev want their men to be wrong, ttw. 
Indeed, their idol seems to be the man who is vigorous and 
self-as.sertive as he faces the world in general, hut becomes 
gentle and sweet in his relationship with the woman he 
loves. Arc our women asking too much? 

Courtesy. Women often complain ti.ut their men. once 
courtship is over, lapse into boorish indifference. “If he 
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would only show me as much consideration as he does com- 
plete strangers!” one woman said. “When we are alone, he 
forgets all his manners.” Bad manners in a husband's behav- 
ior toward his wife are inexcusable. But again, there is an 
interesting cultural conflict. In our time, women have as- 
serted their independence and denounced the traditional con- 
cept of the female as the weaker sex. Is it possible that, in 
sighing for the gallantry of an earlier age, women want the 
advantages of both their new and their former roles? 

Sociability. The waves complain that their men are jxx)r 
companions. They come home from work and lapse into 
bored silence. Once the meal is over they seek the company 
of other men or sit with their eyes glued to T\'^.*The most 
bitter complaints are from wives who say that their husbands 
are scintillating when they are with other people, but utterly 
dull at home. These unhappy women do not ask w'hy they 
lack the capacity to draw out the social graces that their hus- 
bands undeniably possess. 

Understanding. How' delighted a woman is when her hus- 
band anticipates her every need, remembers anniversaries of 
important occasions and gives her exactly what she wants for 
her birthday! What wives are seeking here is recognition of 
their womanhood, and of the difference this implies. The 
woman knows that her basic role in her relationship w’ith her 
husband, from the most superficial to the deepest levels, is 
that of response. Unless he can act in ways that bring out 
her responsiveness, she cannot function as a woman. There- 
fore, she wants to be assured that he recognizes her feminin- 
ity and understands the peculiarities of temperament and 
mood that go v. ith it. 

Fairness. Many wives complain that their husbands keep 
them short of money while making liberal provision for their 
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own indulgences. Or that they grumble about the quality of 
the food or the furnishing of the home, without seeming to 
realize that the wife is doing all that can be done with the 
allowance she is given. What lies behind this complaint, I 
think, is the feeling many wives have that their husbands 
unconsciously treat them as inferior beings, or that they exer- 
cise their role as head of the house unjustly. 

Lx)yalty. One wife puts it like this; “When my husband 
and 1 arc out with others, he is continually making fun of 
me, ridiculing mo, humiliating me. That doesn’t make a 
gtxxl marriage. ’ Another complains that her husband criti- 
ci/es her in front ol the children. W omen have traditionallv 
been in a vulnorablc position in relation to their men. who 
have usually Ixrn physicallv stronger* economically and so- 
cially more )Mnverful. Thus, it has always lx?en important 
for a wife to feel that her husband won’t let her down. 

Honesty. The wife who catches her huslxind concealing 
the truth from her can no longer leel secure. It she knows he 
lies, she is soon wondering what he is doing, where he is 
going and wliom he is seeing when he is out of her sight. 
Her real fear is that there may lx? sonu other wom*; » in his 
life. A dost' relationship like marriage Ix'comes um orkable 
if it is not based on truthful and straighth)rward communi- 
cation Ix'tween husband anti wile. 

ITcst', in the opinion of women who were asked to 
consider the question, are the virtues thev woujfl Icx^k for in 
a liu.shand. It is interesting that the qualities thev listed are 
of two different ty]X'S, I hc first four are concerned with the 
nian*s attitude and appmach to his wile. I he last three arc 
concerned with the man himsell — his integrity, his 
character. The two kinds of qualities m\ however, closely 
linked. It is inconceivable that a man who is by nature un- 
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just, unreliable and dishonest could in any real and sus- 
tained way be tender, courteous, ccmipanionable and under- 
standing toward his wife. If the women had approached the 
problem objectively, they might have realized this and put 
character first. But they clearly responded emotionally, 
thought first of their own needs, and then realized that only 
a certain kind of man would be able to meet those needs. 

TTiese women are really saying that the perfect husband is 
a good man who knows how to express love. If all men were 
like this, most marital problems would cease to exist. For that 
matter, if all men — and women — were like this, most hu- 
man problems would cease to exist! 

“t 

VISION 

Gallant!)^ deepens everv^ relationship. It can polish a marriage to 
a new luster. My friend Marge told me that on her fortieth 
birthday she was, like many women, deeply depressed. She knew 
that happy, productive years lay ahead, but in the excessive value 
placed on youth in our society, she had lost her perspective. She 
said nothing of this to her husband at breakfast, but after he left 
she gave way to tears. She foresaw graying hair, deepening wrin- 
kles, a struggle to remain slender. By the time her husband 
returned she had regained a degree of calm, but the ache per- 
sisted. After dinner he said, *'Come and l(X)k at your presents.'* 

They bad glways exchanged practical gifts and she suspected 
he had sneaked in the new vacuum cleaner they needed. But to 
her amazement she unwrapped a pair of jeweled boudoir slippers 
and a lace negligee with matching gown. **He didn't explain 
why,” she said, " iod he didn't have to. I knew what he was 
trying to imply; Tou're beautiful, you're glamorous.' And the 
odd thing was, I began to feel that way.” — EiiziAeth Byrd 
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Too Tired to Love 

Condensed from the hook: Women and Fatigue — 
A Woman Doctor's Answer 

MAHION IflLUARD, M.D. 



happy bedroom takes on 
the attributes of a sanctuary for a married couple. \A’ithin 
these lour walls, husband and wife reach the height and the 
depth of t?(<’ '‘vprcssion of their life together. If they both 
feel that this is a resting-place for them to keep returning to, 
their children will also feel it. 

I remember rushing home after school as a child and 
shouting for Mother, as every child does, and then running 
upstairs to Mother’s and Father’s big bedroom and finding 
her sitting by the window, sewing. She could have sewed 
downstairs in the living room, or even in the kitchen, but we 
all came to ft^el that this room was a ^anctuar\- to her — the 
place where she was most at ease in her iiuine. Any be •oom 
can be happy if a woman will learn that her happiness comes 
about differently from the way her husband's do'‘s. This 
takes knowledge, search, patience, humor and love. It is rare 
for a couple to achieve their dreams when thev first many. 

What things detract from the happy bedroom? The first 
and most important is fatigue. No doubt about it, a happy 
married life takes energy! M^hen a woman is tired out. her 
emotional life is at a dead level. A sense of defeat and disillu- 
sionment follows when she begins to doubt her ability to 
love and to make love. Girls who arc ab(>ut to marry should 
^understand this. Too often they are tired out at the begin- 
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ning of their marriages, exhausted from the bridal showers, 
the shopping and the many decisions which accompany this 
important step. One young patient of mine called me the 
morning after her wedding, weeping inconsolably. 

“Last night wasn’t anything like 1 thought it would be,” 
she said. “It was my fault. What shall I dor I couldn’t seem 
to feel much like making love. I just wanted to go to sleep.” 

“I know the trouble,” I said. “You were so short on rest up 
to your wedding that you had to fall apart when it was over. 
Your husband is probably exhausted, too. Take it easy, let 
nature take its course, and in forty-eight hours you’ll both lie 
laughing about it.” The girl came to see me on returning 
from her honeymoon. She said that she and her husband 
had talked the matter over. I le had been tired out, t(x>, and 
he had been worried for fear the fiasco had been his fault. 
Then they did a sensible thing: they blamed the whole 
thing on fatigue and forgot about it. 

After the honeymoon, as family demands on her energy 
multiply, many a wife develops a takc-it-or-leave-it feeling 
about lovemaking. Some women, afraid of becoming preg- 
nant because they don’t want to give up their jobs, fre- 
quently use fatigue as an excuse. Others, when ten or twelve 
years of marriage seem to have worn off the glamour, will 
develop “symptoms ” to serve them. I have had women bring 
me lengthy lists of complaints, hoping they could tell their 
husbands, «“The doctor says I can’t." On the other hand, 
many wives have come to me to find out hotv they can get 
their husbands interested in a sex life again. One patient com 
plained, “Honestly, all he thinks of is his job and getting 
ahead in the world. I want another baby so badly, but he 
seems indifferent.” 

“Give him time,’’ I counseled. I knew that the couple had 
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had a particularly difficult experience with their first child, 
and it was easy to understand that the husband might not 
want to repeat such a trying time very soon. Eventually she 
did get pregnant again, and this time tlie whole thing went 
more easily. 

The months after a new baby comes home can be a cru- 
cial time for a marriage. When a mother comes to me for a 
final examination after she has had her baby, we talk about 
the resumption of her sex life with her husband. Something 
new is going to develop in their physical relationship, 1 ex- 
plain. As they go back and pick up this part of their life 
togetluT. ♦bev will feel a great tenderness which can keep 
growing throughout their marriage. But often the patient 
will say, “I am just Ux) tired to start vet. ‘ 

“You may be,'’ I say to her, “but I doubt that your bus- 
Ixind is. Your love together is just as im{X)rtant now as it ever 
was, and you must take care of it. You leed your child so ii 
will grow in stature. Just so, it’s up to vou to nurture \oui 
marriage and see that the child grows up in a happv home." 

In most marriages, at some time, a husband or wife will 
refuse lovemaking Ix'cause of distraction, excitemer or, most 
likely, pcTsonal hurt. I his is a [xmeriul weajx)n bvVause it 
touches the innermost sensitivities ol the partner But it is a 
weapon a hu.sband or wife should never use. 1 o do so is a 
sin against the spirit. 

A favorite patient and friend of mine whose husband had 
died when her two children were biibies came into my office 
after an inten^al, engaged again and completelv transformed 
by her new happiness. But a year later she was hack, her 
blood count down and her spirits low\ There was a blank, 
life-isn’t-fair Wk in her eyes. “He dc^sn’t pay his bills,” my 
patient s inventor)^ of injury Ix'gan. “and he drinks a little 
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too much. He has had two johs in a year. I’m afraid to quit 
mine because we need the money.” To top it all, her chil- 
dren by her previous marriage were becoming problems; her 
new husband refused to discipline them, and he took sides 
with them when she tried to. Finally she said, “How can I 
respond to his lovemaking when I feel the way I do?” 

Situations as tough as this have been faced by thousands 
of women; the expectation that a man will support them and 
make a home for them is not realized; they had hoped to be 
protected, but find that they must be the strong ones. This is 
a time to count up one’s assets and realize that one’s desire to 
make a marriage work is meeting a supreme test. 

'Tou knew he was a risk when you married him,” I .said. 
"And you can’t sit in judgment on him now. You must ac- 
cept him for what he is — a lovable, happy-go-lucky compan- 
ion. You ask me how you can respond to his lovemaking. I 
say you can go further than that. You can know the finest 
love of all — compassion. You can comfort him, for he knows 
his limitations and he loves you.” 

“But it’s not fair,’*’ she said. "I have to work all day and 
then come home and get dinner while he stops to have a 
drink with his friends.” 

"Of course it’s not fair,” I agreed fervendy. “It never will 
be. But, first of all, 1 want you to regain your vitality of last 
year.” My friend was worn out with thinking and judging. I 
knew she should be still for a while and let love catch her up 
again. She would find that a love full of compassion and 
giving can be a more ivondcrful, truer love because it is built 
on knowledge and acceptance and not on false expectations. 
Before she coul^achieve this, however, she had to overcome 
the fatigue that saps all vitality from love. “When you come 
from work,” I ttdd her, “make yourself take time to get seme 
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nourishment, put your feet up, let the drive of the day slip 
away while you find out what happened at school. Your chil- 
dren will love to find you listening again. As soon as this 
resting place is happier and more peaceful than a nearby 
bar, your husband will come home quickly, too.” 

It is sad to me that some women note that they feel 
indifferent to lovemaking and stop there. To create a happy 
bedroom, they need to understand that making love with 
their husbands is only partly a physical phenomenon. It en- 
gages the mind and heart as well as the body. For her own 
sake, and her husband’s, a woman must work to create that 
atmosphere of love which is a communication of body, mind 
and, pa'tic^.!urly. heart — so that lovemaking becomes, again 
and again, a renewing of the whole human being. 


W'lHE S ANSWER 

A friend uf mine read an article in The Reader’s Digest called 
”Trx) Tired to Love” Mv friend thought his wife should read 
it so that they might mutually benefit. That night when dinner 
was finished, the dishes washed and put awav. and tlie • 'lildren 
bedded down, he hopefully broached the subject. 

"Honey,” he said, "there’s a wonderful article in The Reader’s 
Digest called 'Too Tired to Love’ — " 

“Don’t bother me," his wife interrupted. "I’m too tired to 
read.” — MiJt Josefslmg 

On his fiftieth wedding anniversary an old gentleman gave his 
recipe for marital happiness: “IVe always tried to treat Ma in 
such a fashion that if 1 died, it would lake more than a hot-water 
bottle to replace me.” — Industrial News Review 
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Can Marriage Counseling Help? 

NORMAN M. LOBSENZ 


1 . 


his year more than one mil- 


lion cx)uples will seek the help of marriage counselors. Yet 
most of these men and women have only the fuzziest idea of 
what marriage counseling is. Moreover, hundreds of thou- 
sands of other couples whose marriages might be improved 


by guidance will avoid counselors out of fear or ignorance of 
what is involved. Thousands more will toss away their time, 


money and often their marriages by going to incompetent or 
out-and-out quack counselors. 

It*s not surprising that this confusion exists. Marriage 
counseling is a comparatively recent idea. The first service in 
America to use the term "marriage counseling” was founded 


in New York in 1929, by Drs. Hannah and Abraham Stone. 


It is the aim of this article, based on talks with outstanding 


authorities on marriage counseling, to provide a clear picture 
of what the average couple can expect from counseling. 

Perhaps the biggest single misconception is that a counse- 
lor gives advice. Time and again a client will ask, "What 
should I dor” Unlike a doctor, a counselor docs not prescribe 
a remedy. Wbat he does try to do, says Dr. Emily Hart- 
shomc Mudd, one of the first marriage counselors in the 
United States, is to help couples “come to grips with their 
problems, so they can work them out themselves.” The coun- 
selor does not blame, judge or take sides; he tries to help a 
person analyze his marriage. A counselor has been described 
as a blank paper on which one draws a picture of his 
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difficulties; one can then stand back and view them in new 
perspective. 

“I’ve had hundreds of couples say, ‘Just tell us which of us 
is right,’ ’’ says Dr. Robert A. Harper of Washington, D.C., 
former president of the American Association of Marriage 
Counselors. "My answer is that there is no right or wrong 
side in marital disagreement. There arc only different sides. 
Differences can often be understood, even removed. But first 
we must try to understand those different feelings.’’ Accord- 
ing to Dr. David R. Mace, a veteran marriage counselor, it is 
natural for a wife or husband to want to find out who is “at 
fault” when things go wrong. “To liecome aware of one’s 
own couiiiuution to the problent is hard," he says. “The mar- 
riage counselor encourages one to talk about his marriage 
until he becomes aware of his own part in the problem." 

7'he cass' of a couple whom 1 11 cal! the Carters is a good 
example of how a c<»unselor gets this process started. Mrs. 
Carter pictured herself as a perft'ct wile. But her husband, 
slVe said, was "an ineffective slob.” Mr. Carter, surprisingly, 
agreed; he wanted to know how to be a better husband. 
When the counselor interviewed Mr. Carter alone be said, 
“W'hy do vou blame yourself so much? Maybe your ' fe sets 
impossibly high standards." Carter digested this, then an- 
swered, "She docs make herself a maiiyr. doesn't sue'" From 
this small beginning the counselor was able to get the couple 
to develop new insights into their behavior, and rfo use them 
as a base for building a better marriage. 

A txrunselor's most important ttx)l is the ability to ask ques- 
tions that will make the client reexamine his own feelings 
and motives. The counselor can then guide a client out of 
despair and self-pity, help him to undet stand what is happen- 
ing and why, and point out possible solutions to the problems. 
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Most practitioners prefer to see husband and wife sepa- 
rately, with an occasional joint session. Sometimes a husband 
or wife will refuse to cooperate. But counselors generally 
find that if the counseling begins to effect changes in one 
person, the other will come around. Counseling can be use- 
ful even if one mate boycotts it completely. The guidance 
given to a husband or wife alone, one authority states, is 
often sufficient to help the marriage survive. 

There is no way to tell how long counseling will take. A 
simple problem may be cleared up in a few sessions. (A 
session usually lasts about fifty minutes.) A serious situation 
may require once-a-week sessions for a year or longer. The 
client is never committed to a fixed number of sessions; he 
may withdraw at any time. Only quacks promise "immediate 
results.” Experts estimate that 70 percent of all clients are 
helped by counseling. 25 percent show no change, and 5 
percent find their marriages worsened. Success doesn’t nec- 
essarily mean that a reconciliation has been effected. Some- 
times a counselor judges his work well done if a client real- 
izes that his marriage should be ended. 

A facade of symptoms — ^arguments over money, relatives, 
child rearing, friends — usually masks the basic problem of 
emotional immaturity that is at the root of most marital mal- 
adjustment. But many coun.selors consider another element 
equally responsible; the inability of husbands and wives to 
communicate their feelings to each other. The Reverend Ar- 
thur M. Tingue, executive director of the American Founda- 
tion of Religion and Psychiatry', tells of a marriage in crisis 
in which the husband had to attend a funeral in another 
city. He asked his wife if she wanted to go along. "If you 
want me to,” she replied. "Well,” the man said after a mo- 
ment’s silence, "I’ll go alone.” 
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The husband had wanted his wife to accompany him. She 
had wanted to go. But the wife, not sure that the husl)and 
really meant his invitation, had tossed the decision back to 
him. He assumed that she was turning him down. And so a 
couple who had wanted to express their mutual love and 
need wound up feeling that each had been rejected. 

Sex discord is not, in itself, a major cause of marital un- 
happiness. It is more often a symptom of other tensions. Stud- 
ies by the Philadelphia Marriage Council have shown that 
sex was the ftx'al problem lor only 15 to 19 percent of the 
couples. 

Marriage counselors have a variety of backgrounds and 
training, bui ihe\ all generally take one of three basic 
approaches. In one, the counselor deals primarilv with the 
problem in the marriage relationship. For example, a wife 
complains that, although her husband earns a good salars', he 
flies into a rage if she buys anything Ixyond basic necessities. 
The husband in turn c<*mplains that his wife is a miserable 
housekeejxT ami d<x‘sn‘t know how tf) handle money. If 
both these complaints are true, the counselor may concen- 
trate on getting husband and wife to understand Ijov. noney 
can lx> used as a weajxm, a reward or a punishrae. The 
counselor mav work out a budget for the couple and arrange 
for the wife to improve her housekeeping via a course in 
home economics. 

In the ;econd approach, the counselor concentrates exclu- 
sively on the |X‘rs<inalitv pmblem of one t)f the partners. It 
mav be, for instance, that the husband’s attitude toward 
money is a neurotic ssTiiptom. Bv depriving his wife of 
money, he is expressing his hatred of women. 1 hrough coun- 
seling, the husband may eventually g.< n the insight neces- 
sary to change his behavior. 
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The third approach — subscribed to by the majority of 
counselors — tries to combine the other two. Dr. Aaron Rut- 
ledge, director of the Training Program in Counseling and 
Psychotherapy for the Merrill-Palmer Institute in Detroit, 
told me most counselors think that “to deal with the marital 
problem and not the personality, or with the personality and 
not the problem, is the surest way to wreck a marriage.” 

A great deal of informal counseling is done by ministers. 
Critics charge that ministers are likely to be more inspira- 
tional than analytical, that they are often too close to those 
whom they counsel to be objective. But many seminaries 
have added courses in counseling; many ministers are getting 
clinical training in top counseling centers. The bulk of pro- 
fessional marriage counseling is done by caseworkers in pulv 
lie and private welfare agencies. The Family Service Assoc-ia- 
tion of America says that more than half the .400,000 cases 
handled by its 319 agencies annually arc marital problems. 
‘The big advantage that family-agency counseling alfords,” 
says Henry Freeman, executive director of the Family and 
Children’s Service in Pittsburgh, "is that it can deal with 
many aspects of a marital problem simultaneously. 

“W^e had a case recently in which a wife was seeking help 
to keep her husband from leav'ing her. The couple were hav- 
ing money difficulties as well as emotional difficulties; their 
children were doing poorly at school; the man was in trouble 
on his job.*^ Whereas a private counselor might work only 
with the husband and w’ife, the resources of the family 
agency were called into play on several fronts — to help the 
children by explaining the situation to school officials, to 
help plan for a bank loan to get the family through the 
financial squeeze, and so on. Group counseling is showing 
pnnnise. In this new technique, several couples will meet 
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at intervals to talk with one another about their problems. 
A trained counselor listens and occasionally guides the dis- 
cussion. Group counseling offers lower fees, a shorter wait- 
ing peritxl and definite therapeutic advantages for certain 
kinds of pc^ople. 

One of the hurdles that marriage counseling must sur- 
mount is the difficulty in establishing professional standards 
that will draw a clear line lx;tween the legitimate counselor 
and the quack. 1 he American Association of Marriage Coun- 
st*lors, which texlay has approximately ^cc memlxjrs, has set 
basic requirements lor practitioners. These include a gradu- 
ate degree in a field dealing with human problems (such as 
psychology, sociology, s^.xial work, theology, medicine), plus 
several years of clinical expedience in providing marriage 
coun.seling. 

Because no one has to get a license practice counseling, 
however, there is no way to enforce these standards. The 
shortage of qualified practitioners leaves a vacuum that mis- 
guided /ralots or quacks rush to fill. The charlatans can 
usually Ik' identified by: their sc’lf advertising (legitimate 
counsellors are not permitted to advertise'^- their pro :v-es of 
immediate and complete solutions for all problems; th * in- 
sistence that clients "sign up" for a certain number of inter- 
views; their excessive fees; their emphasis on sex; their theo- 
ries with pseudoscientific names; their refusal to give details 
of their training. The following national agencies have in- 
fonnation abemt legitimate marriage-counseling facilities in 
your community; American Association of Marriage Counse- 
lors, 27 Woodcliff Drive, Madison, N.J. 079^0; Family 
Service Asscxriation of America, 44 E. 23 St., New York, 
N.Y. 1 00 10. In most areas, information m also be obtained 
from your dtKtor or minister, or from community organi- 
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zations such as the United Fund, Community Chest, Com- 
munity Welfare Council. 

What can the average husband and wife expect to gain 
from their sessions of marriage counseling? Each counselor 
with whom I have spoken gives essentially the same answer: 
personal growth. “By growth,” says Sanford Sherman, of 
Jewish Family Service of New York, “I mean a widening of 
emotional horizons, a maturing of personality. As one person 
said to me after counseling. 'I still have my troubles, but I’m 
learning how to handle a marriage. Most of the time I even 
enjoy it!’ ” 

if ^ ^ 

BREVITY 

J^e late Dr. Randolph Ray, rector of the Little Church Around 
the Comer, didn't believe in giving young couples long-winded 
advice on marriage. His usual parting speech was a terse, nine- 
word affair. *‘Now'/' he would tell them with a smile, “don't both 
get mad at the same, time!” — Robert Stein 

HEAVENLY SCROLL 

Th2Lt eternal problem for East and West alike — how to be happy 
though married: There w'as once, says a Chinese tale, a house- 
hold so happy that for nine generations none of its members had 
left it, except the daughters that marriage perforce took away. 
The fame of such domestic bliss reached the ears even of the 
Celestial Emperor. He sent to inquire the secret. The old father 
of the house, taking paper and brush, painted many characters, 
then handed answer to the imperial envoy. But when the Son 
of Heaven unrolled it, there was nothing there but the character 
for 'Tatience” repeated a hundred times. — F. L. Lucas 
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How to Fight with Your Wife 

J. P. MC EVOV 

_iUL can remember when I was 
little how mv mother used to go on about "the patie’’ of a 
saint,” but it wasn’t until I grew up that 1 Icamec nost 
saints were never married. So how could they possibly know 
anything about patience? I'hcn I Avondered why Mother 
never mentioned the patience of a father. ?n’ow there's pa- 
tience for YOU. Oh. yes, Mother was patient. But father was 
patient alx)ut all the things Mother was patient about — and 
in addition he was patient about Mother. 

Mother u.sed to say. ux), that a soft answer tumeth away 
wrath, but I always thought Father’s system — a gay answer 
— was better. Later I discovered the Iv; • wstem of all, and i 
don’t mean no answer; for you don’t get anywhere in mar- 
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ried life not having an answer. You only get accused of 
being an old sourpuss. No, the secret of a happy married life 
without quarrels is always to have an answer, but lx* sure it 
doesn’t make any sense. Nothing infuriates a woman as 
much as to be cornered with Reason or — unforgivable sin — 
fenced in with T ruth. 

It was a Chinese traveling in this country who evoked the 
magic fomiula which makes quarreling almost impossible for 
my wife and me. One dav, late for his train, he rushed over 
to the baggage room in Grand Central Station, threw his 
check on the counter and demanded his bag. The attendant 
couldn't find it. As precious minutes went bv, the Chinese 
began jumping up and down with inarticulate rage, l inally 
he couldn’t stand it any longer. Ilis train was going — his bag 
was nowhere to be found — anti he pounded the counter 
with his fist and yelled: “Pretty damn seldom where my bag 
go. She no flv. You no more fit run station than godsake. 
That's all / hope!" 

Before hearing this, when anything of mine got mislaid 
around the house, which was every’ time my wile titlietl u[>, 1 
used to scream like a wounded banshee. But now I merely 
yell, “Pretty damn seldom where mv papers go!" In the old 
days my wife used to come back snappily with. "If you put 
your papers where they belong, you’d know where to find 
them!” — which is sheer nonsense, as any husband knows 
w'ho has eucr tried it. 1 found the only an.swer to such an 
unreasonable remark was, “You no more fit run house than 
godsake!” — which put her in her place until she learned to 
retort, ‘That’s all I hope!” — stopping all argument dead. 

In the silly ild days I used U» moan, “Why don't you fill 
out your check stubs properly? What is this — $2.20, or $22, 
or $220? Why can’t you keep your balance straight?” Now I 
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just say, "Pretty damn seldom where my money go. She no 
fly.” And I get just as far as I ever did — which was exactly 
nowhere. As for the children, we never quarrel any more 
about who is spoiling which child, and the dreadful things 
we are doing to their future — as if we knew anything about 
it. One of us — it doesn’t matter who — merely l(K)ks at the 
other and says in a resigned way, "You no more fit run chil- 
dren than g(xlsake!” W'hich nolxxlv can denv. 

Well, there it is. Pretty damn seldom where vour happi- 
ness go. She n() fly. But if \ou don't try this nc.st time in- 
stead of quarreling, you no more fit run marriage than god- 
sake. 7’hat’s all / liojK*. 

THEY STAY MARRIED 

1 t anj»rv, * related Mrs. Houdini, wife of the 
famous magidaiR “IhjiRlini would lea\e the house, walk slowly 
around the block, then ojx*n the d(K>r and loss his hat into the 
room. If it was not thrown out again he would enter. On one 
(X'casion, mv bad tem|XT made me obdurate to his o^’crlure. He 
had shattered two electric light bulbs and at m\ outbu'^* V*fi the 
house hastiK. When he tossed his hat in, 1 promptly flui it ouL. 
The jx'rformance was rc]x*ated. at intervals, until finally 1 loudini 
vanished for an hour. Then a mcsscngei apjxMred wiiii an enve- 
lo[X' on which was written: 'To lx* delivered in a hurry to Mrs. 
Houdini. then Exit Rapidly.* Within were these forn^al words: 

** *Mr. Houdini w ishes to inform Mrs. Houdini that the first 
globe fell out tif his hand, but the second one slipjx'd. He wishes 
to convey his sorri)w and promises that the one that fell will 
never fall again. — Friend I lusband/ 

“One couldn't be angry long with a hus^ md like that.” 

— Harold KeUock 
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A Man Does the Darnedest Things 

JEAN KERR 


¥ 

JU_ feel a bit of a fraud to be 
picking on men, when I always pretend to be so cra?y about 
them. And, deep down inside, I am crazy abf)ut them. They 
are sweet, you know, and so helpful. At parties, men you’ve 
barely met will leap to their feet to tell you that you’ve got 
the wrong end of the cigarette in your mouth. And when 
you are trying to squeeze into a tight parking place there will 
always be some nice man driving by who will shout. "Lady, 
you’ve got a whole mile back there!" 

But, charming as men are, we can't pretend they re |H'r- 
fect. It wouldn’t be good for them, and it wouldn’t be true. 
For marrying one is like buying something you’ve lx*cn ad- 
miring for a long time in a shop window; you may h)ve it 
when you get it home, but it doesn’t always go with ever\'- 
thing else in the house. One reason for this is that mo.st men 
insist on behaving as though this were an orderly, sensible 
universe, which naturallv makes them hard to live with. The 
other reason they’re hard to live with (1 know this sounds 
illogical) is that they’re so good. Perhaps I can clarify that by 
listing a fewof tbeir more intolerable virtues. 

A man will not meddle in what he considers his wife's 
affairs. He may interfere at the office, driving secretaries to 
drink and premature marriage by snooping in hie drawers 
and tinkering 'Ji'ith the duplicating machine. Back home in 
the nest, he is the very model of patience and laissez-faire. 
He will stare at you across the dining room tabic (as you 
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simultaneously carve the lamb and feed the baby) and an- 
nounce, in piteous tones, “There’s no salt in this shaker.” 
What a wife objects to in this situation is not just the notion 
that Daddy has lived in this house lor thirteen years without 
ever discovering wdiere the salt is kept. It’s more the implica- 
tion that only she has the stamina and animal cunning nec- 
essary to pour the salt into that little hole in the shaker. 

A man rememher^ important It really is remark- 

able the fund of information he keeps at his fingertips: the 
date ()l the Battle of Hastings, the name of the man who 
invented the printing press, the formula for water, the 
Preamble to the C Constitution, and every lyric I^ny I lart 
ever wrote. It is obviously unreasf>nahle to expect one so 
weighted down with relevant data to remeinlxT a simple fact 
like what si/e shirt he takes, or what grade Gilbert is in, or 
even that you told him fifteen times that the Bentleys were 
coming to dinner. A woman just has to go through life re- 
memlxTing for two. As an example of this, I was recently 
told about a wife who, from time to time, pinned a tag on 
her husband’s overcoat. I he tag read, ‘ Please don’t give me 
a ride home from the station. 1 have my own car today.” 
This technfque wouldn’t work with my husband: he -sually 
forgets his oveaoal and leaves it on the train. 

A man will try to improve your miml. Ojxrating on the 
suspicion that women read nothing in the newspapers ex- 
cept fashion ads, the average man takes considwable pains 
to keep his scatterbrained wile tin couraut w ith the contem- 
porary jx>litical situation. Wc get the follow ing dialogue: 

“Did you read Walter Lippmann today on the shake-up 
in the Ikdense Department?” 

“No. V^iiat did he have to say?” 

“You should have read it. It was a damn good piece, ’ 
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“W^ell, what was the gist of it;*” 

“Where is that paper? It should be here someplace.” 

“It isn't. It went out with the garbage.” 

“That’s too bad. It would have clariHed everything.” 

“I’m sure. But what was he saying?” 

“Oh, he was against it.” 

A matt allows you to make the important decisions. Be- 
cause he has such respect for your superior wisdom and tech- 
nical know-how, he is constantly asking questions like, 
“Does this child need a sweater?" or, “Is that baby wet?” 
Personally, I am willing to go through life lx.*ing the court of 
last appeal on such crucial issues as bedtime (Is it?); c(X)kies 
(Can he have another?), rubbers (Do they have to wear 
them?); and baths (Tonight? But they ux)k one last night! ). 
But, just between us, I have no confidence in a man who 
wanders to the kitchen, peers into the icelxix and asks plain- 
tively, “Do I want a sandwich? ” 

A man uHll g/re you an honest answer. If you say, 
“Honey, do you think this dress is too bright for me to 
wear?” he’ll .say, “Boy. it sure is.” 

A man believes in sharing. Men are all ad\'(x;atcs of to- 
getherness, up to a point. They will agrex* that it is “our 
house, ” ”our mortgage” and, of course, "our song.” It is inter- 
esting, however, to observe the circumstances under which 
items that once were “our” joint concern suddenly iKvome 
your exclusive posses-sions. For instance, a man will return 
from a stroll through “our Irnkyard” to tell you, “Honey. I 
think your daffodils are getting clumpixiund." Or. on an- 
other occasion, “I sec that the hinge is off your medicine 
che.st.” This p»Kcy of diss(x:iating from anything that is out 
of order reaches its ultimate confusion with statements like, 
“Hey, your man is here to fix the chimney.” 
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A man doesn’t want you to worry. Since he supposes, and 
quite correctly, that you worry a great deal alxiut his health, 
he will go to any lengths to spare you the least alarm alx^ut 
it. I le will say casually, "VVelK I almr)si keeled over in Grand 
Central Station KxJay.” 

“CJoocl Ix>rd/’ you will say. '‘VMiat happened?*’ 

‘‘Nothing. I leaned against a pillar. I didn’t Tall down.” 

“But, honey, what happened? Did vou leel faint? You 
didn’t have a terribly sharp pain in \oui ihest. did vou?" 

“Oil, no. Nothing like that.’’ 

“WVIl, what do you mean you almost keeled over? ” 

“Oh, I guess it’s that ((Kit again." 

“W’hat IcKit again? \\ Inch loot? ” 

“ Fhe one that s Ixm numi) since la'^t summer.’’ 

“Your f(Kii has Ixm numh since last summer?" 

“Now it’s m(^ue like the whole leg. 

“CwhkI heavens, let’s call the doct(»r. I his verv minute!*’ 
“Why?" 

“W'hv? Are vou out of vour mind? Because there’s some- 
thing the matter with sour leg, that’s why!’ 

‘‘ Inhere vou gt». flying off again I’m ^<»rr\ 1 men^ -ed it.” 

A man idealizes his u'ife. This is another way o: aying 
that he hasn’t reallv hniked at her in fourteen \ears. To get 
me a hoiiscvoat for mv birthda\. my iiushand will make the 
unthinkable Siicrifice of entering the awesiime ptmals of 
some posh lingerie department. 1 here, as 1 recijnstruct the 
scene later, he selects the slimmest, trimmest little salesgirl 
on the fl(x>r and announces. "She’s alxiut your size. Natu- 
rally. 1 have to take the thing back and get myself a house- 
coat four sizes larger. But on second ilumght, perhaps I 
shouldn’t complain about that. If yo. stop and think, its 
really rather charming of him. 



Husbands: The New Servant Class 

RUSSELL LYMES 


JOL wish I could,” my friend 
said on the phone, “but 1 m up to my elbows in diajx.‘rs. 
Mv friend is the father of two, the more reernt one Ver>- 
recent indeed. I had asked him to play tennis, anti when I 
hung up, my leeling was not one ol surprise or pity; it was 
one of shame. I didn t say to mysell, I he p<K)r hen- 


pecked fellow." I said. ell. I guess I ought to be doing my 
household chores, too." Tlie narrow-gauge train ol thought 
that this set in morion led me into elalx)rate speculation 
about the nature of husbands and the recent changes in their 
behavior. How did it happen that my friend was iliapering 
and I thought I ought to 1 k' vva.xing or dusting- V\'hat would 
my father have thought about this' 1 laughed out loud. 

Bernard De Voto once said: “W'hat ever)' caret'r woman 
needs is a good wife.” That w'as a numljer of vears ago. 
Now, in cities and suburbs cspt-cially, ever)' woman, regartl 
less of her notions about a career, takes it for granted that 
when she marries she gets a package deal — a husband who is 
also a part-time wife. To call him a w'ife is, perhaps, to put it 
too bluntly. iHe is rather more servant than w'ife, though the 
distinction is sometimes a fine one. The roles of the husband 
and wife are becoming less and less sharply differentiated. 
Whereas it was once a question of : "Who wears the pnts in 
this family?” i. is now' a matter of pants all around, and the 
children are as likely to cling to Father’s apron strings as to 
Mother’s.' Man, onqe known as "the head of the family,” is 
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now partner in the family firm, part-time man, part-time 
mother, part-time maid. 

If you are in any doubt that this is so, Ici me produce for 
you what arc known as '‘the findings*' of our favorite oracles, 
the pollsters. Crossley says that more than a third of the 
husbands in several Northeastern states do the dishes, clean 
house and lcx>k after the children, and more than half of 
them do a lot of the shopping. The (lallup Poll insists that 
62 fXircent of American husbands are intimate with dish- 
water and alx)ut 40 percent help with the cfxjking. 

Mow, I wondered as I put my tennis racket back in the 
closet, did women get into this frame of mind and men into 
this fix? What s<3rt of men are we turning into, with our 
aprons and dishpan hands? If it is anybcKly’s fault, whose 
fault is it? Actually, the revolution goes back to the time 
Ixiore the tiiio of the century when the business-career 
woman got a fingerhold in man’s world. Imjx^rccptibly at 
first, the distinctions between man’s world and woman's 
w'orld began to blur. Men stopped giving their seats to 
W'omen on buses and taking off their hats when women en- 
tered elevators. ' If they are going to c 'mjx'te in corld,” 
men reasoned, "then they should be treated as men 

From the man’s {X)int of view', this was a major tactical 
blunder. I le ought to have realized that he should preser\*c 
at all costs such distinctions as remained Ix'twecn men and 
women, and he should have kept the line clea» as to what 
w'as exjxxTed of each. But once he had allowed the social 
dift'erencx^s of the stwes to lx* played down, it is only logical 
tliar he should ultimately have found himsell assuming some 
of the functions of women. 

The gradual shrinking of the sea nt class also explains 
part of what has hap]x;ncd. Two world wars, with attendant 
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well-paying defense jobs, emancipated the cooks and maids 
and butlers, and ever since that time the number of women 
in domestic service has steadily dwindled. Now, with more 
than 23 million women employed, less than 10 percent arc 
in domestic service. Something had to (ill the undusted and 
unwashed gap betw’een the career woman and her home. As 
more married women have taken jobs, more mechanical 
gac^ets have been invented to lighten the housework. Some- 
one, however, had to help run the gadget.s for the women 
who worked. And now we begin to see the answer to the 
question of how men got into their present fi.\. 

The American male is a sucker for anything that whirs or 
hums or lights up, and women know this. Men, with their 
supposed superior knowledge of mechanical things, were con- 
sulted for the first time on the purchase of expensive pieces 
of domestic equipment, and before you could say ‘‘(’’hange 
the filter after each using,” they were running them. As 
domestically unskilled labor, husbands came to pride them- 
selves on being able to operate machines which were so de 
signed that they practically ran themselves. 

V'anity has also played its part. More often than not, the 
man with the w'axer w'hining at his feet is so emploverl be- 
cause his wife has either suggestetl that he might not he 
clever enough or strong enough to do the job, *>r because 
she has implied that m>body could do it as well as he. 
(“Darling,” •she says, “I suppose it's too big a job for you. 
but . . ." or "Would you mind? Nobody can make it glisten 
the way you can.”) But vanit)', the scarcity of servants and 
the flood of gadgets tcU only part of the story. After World 
War II, millicos of veterans went to school on the GI bill. 
Many of these men were married, and in order to make ends 
meet, young wives got jobs. Father, who had learned to 
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make beds, darn socks and police up in the Army, was left 
with his lxx)ks and his babies and his broom. 1 Ic became not 
only a wife, but a mother. Those were the days when men 
used to gather in the self-ser\'ice laundry and swap stories as 
they once had in the comer bar. 1 hiis, a strange new domes- 
tic pattern emerged. 

At the same time we have Ixrconie devoted to what Freder- 
ick Ixwis Allen calletl “tlic cult of infoimalitv. ' W^ith no- 
b(Kly to cook and serve dinner at a given hour, we eat when 
vve please and where wc please — in the living room, in the 
backyard, in the kitchen. 1 he tables, vou might say, have 
Ix'cn turn'vl into trays on the lap, the sit-down dinner has 
l)ecome a feast of scjuat-and-scramhle. Some memlKT of the 
family is alwavs on his feet fetching something from the 
kitchen. Father no longei sits and is waited on. And Mother 
is no longer the lonely slave in the kitchen. She is now, at 
worst, a slave among slaves. 

In manv resjX'cis. the man in the apron has no one to 
blame but himself. It has Ix'en men, \\x must rememlxr, 
w^ho have invented, promoted and sold the mechanical 
gadgets that now' enslave them, though they did it n the 
name of making the little woman’s burden lighter. Af . it is 
men who have fought for the shorter work week si^ that they 
might, as it has turned out. have longer weekends to clean 
out the cellar and paint the shutters and more hours in the 
evening to help with the dishes. I hey have made their ow n 
Ix’ds, and now^ they must lie in them — and the chances are 
that they must make them again in the morning. 

The woman s work that’s never done i> nyst likely what siie 
asked her husband to do. — f raftklin P . Jones 
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The Power Men Have over Women 

MARYA MANNES 


1 . 


he power men have over 
women is that they wear neckties, use shaving cream and are 
usually bigger than we are. TTiey are not necessiirily 
brighter, hut they usually have us where they want us. Like 
a man with a dog. The dog sits at the feet of the man. wait- 
ing for three things: a look, a touch and a word. Me wants 
these more than a bow'l of food; he’ll do anything for them. 

Now. the dog is no more a slave than we women arc. Like 
some of us, he can be very independent indeed, leaving 
home for the day to chase rats or rabbits, quite able to feed 
himself and to survive the rough-and-tumble world outside. 
But his disposition — like ours — his well-being, his sense of 
security still depend on the look in the eye, the touch of the 
hand and the sound of the voice of the man he returns to at 
night. But the silly male fool is often unaware of how much 
a look, a touch, a word, can hold for a woman. Nor does he 
seem to have any idea at all of the degree to which their 
absence can make her cross, resentful, tiresome. 

Let’s take the eye first. V\'hy should I l(X)k at you? the 
husband says; there isn’t anything 1 don’t know about you, 
there’s nothing to look at. Me does not mean it unkindly. 
You live with a w'oman or a picture for ten years or more, 
and how often do you l<x)k — really hwk — at that woman or 
picture? Yet ihe female is star\'cd for more recognition; the 
direct glance that says, I know who you are; you arc there. 

It’s not a question of ardor (although the warm eye is 
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certainly preferable to the fish eye); it is a direct engagement, 
forging an intangible bond between man and woman. If you 
want to know what tragedy is, and the death of love, lfK)k at 
the countless married couples sitting in public places, their 
eyes never meeting. Not lx?causc the woman drx;s not l(x>k at 
the man — she searches, hoping against reality — but Ixrcause 
the man does not lcK)k at her. Each sits alcme, encased in a 
plastic bag of indifference. It is clearly easier for a man to 
l(K)k at something that is bt‘autilul and new and e.vciting 
than at something that is familiar and possibly fading. But 
he forgets that the familiarity and the fading are part of his 
doing, and that a woman is invested with beauty and excite^ 
ment b\ hjs atuntion. \\ c bloom under it. we die w ithout it. 

Now for the hand. A woman who is ncjt touched may 
exist as a jXTson but not as a woman. Here again I am not 
talking of ardor It is the c-\cepti(mal man who, after fifteen 
years of marriage *uid a long day at the office, can lunge at 
his w'ife and cover her with passionate kisses. No. women — 
even the most spiriuxl — are much humbler than that. .\n 
occasional hand placed fondly on the shoulder, an ann in 
arm, a brief kiss on the cheek; things like these ^ us so 
happy that we wonder why some men forget them. A they 
really that much trouble and cfTon - W e are lovable if we arc 
loved, and part of loving is touching. 

We need words, t<<). Not only the comlortable exchange 
of thoughts and gossip, cozv and welcome as that is. but. 
once in a w'hile. words that are IxMined Jike the Uxik; di- 
rectly at us. Cx'iulemcn, you have heard it Ixfore and you 
shall hear it again: when we wear a new dress, and you 
notice it, 5kiy something. One phrase* wall do “Nice color, 
or “Not bad/* or “W^nv!" If you dot- 1 say anything, we 
count it a failure. You don t know what pwer this silence 
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has over us. We brood. It doesn’t matter how gtxid we think 
our taste is, how' sure we arc of our fashion sense; your si- 
lence can shatter our confidence. We would rather have you 
say, “Isn’t that a little too tight?” than nothing at all. We’d 
rather be mad than ignored. TTiere is nothing in the world 
that makes a woman walk more proudly and gaily than the 
verbal pat. Wise men know this. 

The men who have wit must know what power this, too, 
can exert on a woman. Make her laugh and you’ve made her 
helpless. W'omen are far more likely to bc^ enslaved on a 
long-term basis by a homely man who is funny than by an 
Adonis who isn’t. In fact, the higher the sights of a woman, 
the freer her intelligence, the more she values intelligence in 
men. It exerts a compelling fascination that many men are 
still slow to recognize, since they confuse it with rivaliy or 
competition. It is woman asking the most of man so that she 
can pay him homage. The strong, silent man is p)werless 
beside the witty, articulate man. The right word is a mightv 
weapon. Of course, all these powers of men over \\'(»men 
emanate from one 'premise: caring. If men don’t care, they 
don’t look or touch or speak. .And if they don’t l(X)k or touch 
or speak, they shouldn’t be living with us anyway. 

But here we come, I think, to the old and lingering in- 
equity between the sexes. Evciything in the long history of 
the male has conspired tow'ard his self-assurance as a superior 
being. Everything in the long history of the female has con- 
spired toward her adaptability to him, whether as wife, lover 
or mother. We are bred to care for what he thinks, feels and 
needs more than he is for what we think, feci and need. 
There is no vabd comparison between a man’s economic sup- 
port of a woman and her hourly involvement in caring for 
him. We worry more when he looks seedy than he docs 
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when wc do, because we notice him more. We worr\’ more 
when he looks lx)red at a party than he df)es when we do. 
(He dcxjsn't see it, anyw'ay.) We concern ourselves daily 
with what he would like to eat, whom he would like to sec, 
where he would like to go. 

And this remains true even now, with all this talk of 
ecjiiality and emancipation, and in spite of the very real 
evolution of women into complete human Ixrings. For there 
can be* no love without this caring and catering by women. 

The difference now is that it is voluntary: not the price of 
room and lx)ard, but the tender of love, freely given. 

THE POWER WOxMEN HAVE OVER MEN 

»men have power over ilieir mates when thev are touchable 
anytime anywhe v* When the men are around, wise women sport 
crusliable hairdos, wear nonsmear lipstick, nonwrinkle clothes, 
and they know how to turn off the stove the moment thev are 
lx*ing hugged in the kitchen. — Readers Digest reader 

During the Depression of the 1930 s 1 met a oirl — small .» ndcr, 
jH*rhaps 1 10 pounds. Some said she was beautiful. I coi: * not 
tell. I^or vou see, 1 was in love. For nearly a year she played the 
line deftly, surely, keeping the slack reeled in, never applying 
enough tension to break the silk; then one quick sweep of the 
net, and I w is caught. , 

Now, six babies and half as many decades later, she is pudgy 
and graying. Some might sav she is dowdy. I cannot tell. You 
see, I am in love. For nearly thirty years she has played the line 
deftly, surely, keeping the slack reeled in, never applying enough 
tension to break the silk; and heaven holds ' sweeping net. 

— headers Digest reader 
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The Female Should Not Play Dumb 

HANNAH LEES 




.he other day. searching for 
something in a hook of quotations, I came to the heading 
WOMAN. Si.xteen of the hrst twenty-tme quotations tore 
woman down. 5>ix of those si.\tcen suggested that she is a 
good deal more attractive when she keeps her mouth shut. 

“It is thy place, woman, to hold thy peace and keep within 
doors,” said Aeschylus hack in the fifth century n.c. “W hen 
a woman inclines to learning, there is usually something 
wrong with her sex apparatus.” said Nietzsche a century ago. 

From the moment women are old enough to gi\’e a 
thought to love, thev arc constantly told: Men can't stand 
knowledgeable women. Men can't stand hax'ing a woman 
disagree with them. And since any uoman would rather be 
loved than be right, she plavs s;ife — and dumb. Suncys 
taken on college campuses reveal that almost half of women 
students play dumb when they want to interest a man. An 
unusually pretty college girl I know is always in a panic 
before each new date, for fear the man will find out she is 
on the dean’s list. W^hen 1 asked what she is afraid of, she 
looked at nje pityingly. “I don't want to scare him off.” 

‘‘W'hat do you talk about, then?” She grinned, but wtvIv. 
"Oh, how wonderful he is. If I can just get him talking, 
we’re all right.” 

Does it h ;’.'e to be this w'ay? Millions of women today 
have gone to college. At least one wife out of three is a wage 
earner. Thotisandk of women who call themselves "just 
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housewives' manage the family finances, direct charity 
drives, take part in local politics, belong to book clubs and go 
to the theater and concerts. Women may even be somewhat 
ahead of men culturally, because — thanks to men — they 
have more time to spend on culture. To make a deliberate 
effort to conceal all the information, ideas and experience we 
have acquired seems a terrible w^aste. 

1 am not suggesting that women should be above wanting 
to be attractive to men, but is this really the best way to do 
it? 1 low can you charm any man — or even get to know him 
— when you are knocking yourself out not to be vourself? 

Of men have hungry egos. They probably do need 

to leel superior to women. But they so obviously are superior 
in so many ways. They have made a comfortable country for 
us to live in. They make discoveries and write books and 
produce plays and movies, all for our enioyment. If many of 
them feel that lor a woman to know* more than they do on a 
subject is close to stealing their pants, it s high time women 
heljvd them find out that this isn’t true. Some experts say 
that the sight of a knowledgeable woman takes millions of 
men bark to those early days w hen Mother kneW' e* ^ • thing. 
But 1 sus{x*ct that when this happens it is the aggress* ‘ way 
she flaunts her knowledge that frightens men. There are 
w'avs to be aggressive without being horrid. 

1 was fascinated watching the Trench and Italian women 
in a Nor.h Italian resort one summer. They couldn’t have 
acted more aggressively garrulous, and the men thev w’ere 
with couldn’t have acted more enthralled. Ever)’ w^oman I 
w^atched did much the same thing. She leaned forw^ard, look- 
ing the man straight in the face, and opened her eyes wide 
in what was almost a caricature of ah option. But the gen- 
eral atmosphere of unafraid communication was enchanting. 
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Sometimes they were obviously ai^uing some pniint — but not 
with hostility — ^just Ixx'ause it was fun. 

Over here, how often do you see a woman challenging a 
man with a gleam, instead of blood, in her eye? If we get 
onto anything serious, it is with deadly st*riousness and the 
earnest anxiety to make a point. Therc is nothing wrong 
with wanting to make a point, but there is a lot wrong in 
being earnest and anxious about it. It’s summed up in the 
adage about catching more Hies with molasses than \'inegar. 

A woman I know has a job that involves persua«ling peo- 
ple to adopt the reforms she is working for; frequently she 
must fight the men who oppose them. She is an intellectual, 
and never for a minute pretends she isn’t, but it has often 
made me grin to hear her talking to some man on the phone. 
“What do you think of our program? ” she will ask. “Are you 
going to get us an appropriation this time?" in a tone which 
might have been saying, “I loved last evening. Can't wait 
see you Saturday." Sometimes she says, “Ah. come on. You 
don’t really think that. You’re too smart. ” You get the feeling 
that she finds every- man she talks to fascinating. 

One strong-minded woman used t<J have a rough time 
yvith men who resented her for being contentious. Then one 
day a man came up to her at a party and said amiably, “Shall 
yve yvrcstle awhile? ” She braced herself. “VV’hat do you 
mean?" 

“You like a good argument. So do I. Let’s go, but no slug- 
ging.” And he launched into a discussion of Tennessee Wil- 
liams. They talked practically all ey-ening. Once or tyvice 
when she got heated he said, “Hey, quit slugging." 

“TTiat was f*m,” she told him yvhen they parted. 

"Sure was.” he said, and added casually, “ — best kind of 
sublimated sex play 1 know.” 
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have often thought of that/* she told me recently, ‘and 
I havener had real trouble with a man *?ince. I guess IVe 
learned to wrestle like a lady/* 

We might as well face it: there is, and always will be, a 
battle of the sexes. Men and women cannot help trying to 
one-up each other. It probably g(x^s back to when the first 
man dragged the first woman oH by the hair, and the first 
woman found ways to make him stick around and help her 
bring up the children. 

Today the battle is fiercer than ever, with woman meeting 
man on so many ol his own grounds. Men are bound to be 
confused hv our not iK'ing the possessions wc have histori- 
cally been. It is as if a nice co7v fur rug they are used to 
having wann their feet suddenly got up off the floor and 
said, “1 alk to me/‘ I he fact is that when the average man 
meets an intell^^'ni woman who considers herself his equal, 
fur is apt to fly. But can men survive only if wc yes them 
eternallyr I don’t believe it. People grow through meeting 
challenges, and women can find ways of challenging men 
so that it is fun for both ol them. 

THE TRUE PERSONALITY 

A girl of mv acc|uaintance never wore her glasses on dates dur- 
ing college, although without them she was practically blind. She 
also put a st‘\ere restraint on a rather sarcastic wit. Ies4 she deflate 
male eg(^ and be imp)pular. Finally, tired of being demure and 
groping, one night in her senior year she announced: “From now 
on 1 am going to be mvself, and they can take it or leave it.” 
It made her, in mv opinion, a more confident and attractive 
person. It happent^d that that night she wa ny date. Six months 
later she was my wife. — F. F. James 
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There’s No Substitute for Parents 

MORTON M. HUNT 


'W 

w With 


ith so many agencies de- 
voted to child training and development these days, thou- 
sands of parents are beginning to doubt their own im|xjr- 
tance. They seem willing to surrender to others their most 
precious right — that of passing along to their children the 
family’s spiritual and moral heritage. I have discussed this 
tendency with dozens of youth specialists and found most of 
them greatly concerned. “Perhaps we have failed to get 
across the be,st of our findings,” say these experts. “There is 
no substitute for parents.” It is the parents' influence — for 
good or for bad — that forms the child’s character. 
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If, for instance, a child is habitually late, never does his 
homework, and loses his valuables, his parents may send him 
to camp in the hope that “they” will teach him a sense of 
responsibility. Such parents underrate their own influence. 
As one Scout executive put it, "All the camp training in the 
world is of no avail if, w'hen the child gets home, he is again 
allowed to become overly dependent on his parents." It may 
seem like the act of a loving mother to pick up after Junior, 
to leed his dog when he forgets, to buy another watch to 
replace the one he lost. Certainly it’s quicker and simpler 
than getting |unior to do these things for himself. But the 
gilt ol a pew watch is tinselly compared with the gift of an 
inner guide to conduct. The parent who would give the finer 
gift cannot buy it cheaply or expect to have it given the 
child bv outsiders. 

It is the saiiie with honesty. Schwls cannot teach children 
to lx* honest when there are conflicting values at home. 
While making a study of classroom cheating in a Midwest- 
ern community some years ago. Dr. I Inward 1 anc, then of 
New York llniversitv, let the children grade their own 
papers, checking later to see how mf''.’ answers i- 1 been 
changed. A group of children from well-to-do niici ic-class 
homes, shcx'kinglv enough, were jiroved to have cheated far 
more than a group of reform-school kids. \\ hyr Because in 
the “gtxxl ” homes, while honestv was given lip service, suc- 
cess wa.s the main goal. 1 he children had seen their parents 
tell lies to promote their interests, give flattering welcomes 
to pctiple thev despised and do a hundred similar things. 
Under such circumstances honesty simply dtx’sn't “take." 

What can make a child grow up to lx? callous, selfish or 
cruel? Many things, most of them > ‘bin the home. Psy- 
chologists agree that a basic liking for people c*an be created 
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or prevented during the child's first year of life. If an infant 
is always handled gently, fed when hungry, comforted when 
miserable, he begins to get a fundamental trust in others and 
an unshakable liking for human beings. Parents who are 
impatient, easily angered or too busy to spend time with 
their children are building characters with sand. It is the 
child’s love of his parents that makes him want to adopt their 
best traits and learn the qualities they urge upon him. 

To avoid the bombings of W’orld War II, thousands of 
London children were evacuated to the countrj-, where they 
lived in carefullv super\'ised children’s communities. Psychi- 
atrists found that the children did indeed learn such asjKTts 
of beha\'ior as how to be ingratiating, to yield to authority, to 
get along with one another. But these qualities were used 
only to .suit the needs of the moment, and were in no way 
comparable to such deep and permanent traits as generosity, 
compassion, self-sacrifice. These more profound guides of 
conscience develop only when children feel stimulated by 
the power of love to emulate their parents. 

Parents likewise play the major role in teaching their chil- 
dren courage — even when they least realize it. For courage, 
the secure belief that one can face up to problems and new 
situations, is not something that can be beaten or lectured 
into a child. It comes by indirection. “Real courage has its 
roots in the child's feeling about himself, in his sense of 
worth and sqlf-rcspect, ” says Dr. iVl. Robert Clombcrg. former 
executive director of the Jewish Family Service. "The child 
who is made to feel too little, too young or trx) stupid to 
make his own decisions wall not develop courage." 

W'^hy have many modem parents become bcwildca’d 
about their role? Probably it is because this is a time of 
change in the patterns of family life. For centuries the fam- 
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ily was a self-contained unit. Girls learned from their 
mothers how to cfxik and sew. Boys Icanied from fathers 
how to plant, hunt, build and defend the home. Along with 
these skills children learned a set of goals in life and a con- 
cept of morality. But now fathers work far from their sons 
and see them only in leisure hours. Mothers buy prec(X)ked 
IcxkIs and ready-made clothing. Having thus lost the old 
techniques ol child rearing, we have not yet found new ones. 

rhis d(Xfsn’t mean that the job is fx^yond the abilities of 
mcxlern parents. It d(X‘s mean that they must consciously 
lavish time and ingenuity on the job of child rearing. Take 
the cond’fion sometimes called “technological unemploy- 
ment ol the young.*' In tlie past, when children were an 
economic asset to the household, they had the unique satis- 
faction of kntjwing that they were important to the family's 
welMx'ing. parents must delilxratelv think up ways 

to simulate that satisfaction. 

Dr. Ray BaIxT, a s(K'iologist who has studied the family 
intensively, has advised parents to encourage their children 
to participate in lamilv decisions. The girl who picks the 
new wallpajxr for her rcxmi or the Mv who hcY^ lecide 
where the family should spend its vacation not only a uieves 
a sense of importance but recogni7e‘s that his wishes — and 
his reasons for them — may lun e a real effect on the rest of 
the family. And from this comes a sense of responsibility. 

A parent can't exjxxt his tastes and enthuj^asms to be 
naturally catclting. An enthusiasm for such things as litera- 
ture or music or history must be communicated artiully. Cor 
nelia Otis Skinner tells how her lather, the celebrated actor 
Otis Skinner, made histor\’ seem “delicious fun. On a rainy 
day he might say that if she had Ixen good girl she could 
leaf through his costume b(x>ks — great volumes of colored 
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prints of the clothing of other times. “The way he granted 
this favor," Miss Skinner says, “made it seem like a special 
treat, not an obligation, to roam around in the past.” 

Even when he was performing eight times a w'eek on 
Broadway, Skinner found time to read aloud at home to his 
daughter — intoxicating drafts of Shakespeare and Dickens. 
“But best of all," says Miss Skinner, “was when we used 
to play historical charades. Someone — usually Father — 
would act out a famous event, and I’d have to figure out 
what it was. Mother and I would scream with laughter to 
watch Father teetering on a chair with his arm tucked inside 
his jacket, crossing the Delaware. It was just a game — hut I 
got to love both histoiy’ and acting through it." Not many of 
us can act out charades to compare with Otis Skinner, but 
each of us. in his ov\ti way. can apply the same principle. It 
is easier, for instance, to answer a child’s questions with flat 
pronouncements than to discuss them with him creatively. 
Yet through such painstaking discussions children and par- 
ents can develop a wonderful closeness. 

Dr. Reuben Hill, at the University of North C'arolina. 
accidentally discovered an interesting technique in this re- 
spect. One night, as two of his children were climbing into 
bed, four-year-old David asked him why the moon and stars 
didn’t fall down, like the snow. Hill decided to pass the buck 
to seven-year-old Judy by asking. “What do you think?” 
Judy bubbly over with ideas, and soon I^avid was chiming 
in with suggestions of his own. From then on, this “What d<» 
you think?” game became a nightly routine. The subjects 
included sex differences, digestion, death, heaven, poverty. 
The children •^hus acquired a wealth of new understanding. 
“With us, and with friends who tried it,” says Dr. Hill, “the 
game became a shortcut to all sorts of meaningful issues.” 
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There are no hard-and-fast rules about passing on impor- 
tant values to your children. Each parent must find his ov\ti 
way. Allen Eunt, creator of the T\^ show Candid Camera/' 
et|uipped his cellar with a splendid worksliop, but lie found 
it kept him away from his two small children just when he 
should lx‘ with them. If he let them wander around in the 
workshop they got underhxH, were Ixired and often came 
dangerously close* to his jxiwer ux)ls. So Funt built each 
child a small workfx*nch near his own. complete with an 
assortment of pint-size ^ and safe) uhiK. Stxm all three were 
working assiduously and happily together, each on whatever 
he wanted. I he children’s efforts mav not have produced 
triumphs of cabinetmaking, but there were permanent bv- 
prcxlucts — patience and jxrsistence. ff»r example, and com- 
radely sharing. 

lliere are hundreds of ways to lx* a gtKxl parent. W ith the 
complications of mtKlern living we can t expect parcnth(x>d 
to lx* an effortless and unconscious prtxess. W'e must give 
our fx'st to the task, just as we would to any important crea- 
tive work. And the rt*ward is unlike anv other in life. 


TfcST <>l SrRfcNC;TH 

Men who came up "the hard wav ’ usually try to make things as 
easy as jxissible for their children, thus dcnMng them the disci- 
pline of struggle and self-esiahlishmcnl that worked Si> well in 
their own cases. Such parents remind me of the kindhearted 
amateur who raised butterflies as a hobbx. He was so touched bv 
the difficulties they had in emerging from the c^KOon that once, 
out of mistaken kindness, he split a cixtxm with his thumbnail 
so that the liny inmate could escape v. bout a struggle, loe 
butterfly was never able to use its wings. — Charles F. Kettering 



Help Your Child to Wonder 

RACHEL CARSON 


ne stormy autumn nij{ht 
when mv nephew Roger was about twenty months old I 
wrapped him in a blanket and carried* him to the beach in 
the rainy darkness. Out there, just at the wlge ol where wc- 
couldn’t-see, big waves were thundering in, dimly seen white 
shapes that boomed and shouted and threw great handfuls of 
froth at us. Together we laughed for pure jov — he a kiby 
meeting for the first time the wild tumult of Oceanus, 1 with 
the salt of half a lifetime of sea love in me. As Roger passed 
his other birthdays, we continued that sharing of adventures 
in the world of nature that we began in his babyluxxl — a 
sharing based on having fun together rather than on teach- 
ing. I made no conscious effort to name plants or animals or 
to c.xplain to him,* but just e.vpressed mv own pleasure in 
what we saw. I think the results h,ave Ix'cn gcK)d. 

We let Roger share our enjoyment of things [X’ople Ire 
quently deny children because they are inconvenient or Ix- 
cause they interfere with Ijedtime. W'e searched the shore at 


night for ghost crabs, those sand-colored, fleet legged beings 
rarely glimpsed in daytime, our flashlight piercing the dark 
ness with a yellow cone. We sat in the dark living room 
before the picture window to watch the full m<x>n riding 
lower and lower toward the far shore of the bay, setting all 
the water ablaxe with silver flames. The memory of such 
scenes, photographed by his chiltl’s mind, will mean more to 
him in manhood than the sleep he lost. 
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A child’s world is fresh and new and beautiful, full of 
wonder and excitement. For most of us that clear-eyed \’ision 
is dimmed or lost before we reach adultlKxxl. If I had 
influence with the gtxxl fairy who is suppised to preside over 
the christening of all children, I should ask that her gift to 
each child be a sense of wonder so indestructible that it 
would last throughout life, an unfailing antidote against the 
borediim and disenchantmenis of later years, the sterile preoc- 
cupation with things that are artilicial, the alienation from 
the sources of our strength. 

If a child is to keep alive his inborn sense of wonder he 
needs the companionship of an adult who can share it. redis- 
t'overing with him die |ov, excitement and mvsterv of the 
world we live in. Parents olten have a sense of inadequacy 
when confronted with the eager, .sensitive mind of a child. 
“I low can I tciv !i my child about naturs' — whv. 1 don’t even 
know one bird from another! “ thev exclaim. 1 believe that 
for the child, and for the parent seeking to guide him, it is 
not half so imjxirtant to knou .is to jeel. Once the emotions 
have been aroused — a sense ol the Ix'autiful, the excitement 
of the unknown, a feeling of st mpathy or admiratio’^- then 
the wish for know ledge will lollow. 

W’hercver \ou are and whatever your resources, you can 
still Itxik up at the sky — at its dawn anil twilight beauties, its 
moving clouds, its stars by night. ^ ou can listen to the wind, 
whether ii blows with majestic voice through a forest or 
sings a many-voiced chorus around the eaves ol your house 
or the corners of vour apartm'mt building, ^ou can teel the 
rain on your face anu think of its long journey, its many 
transmutations, from sea to air to earth. Even if you arc a 
city dweller, you can find a park or a g If course where y i 
can observe the mysterious migrations ot the birds and the 
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changing seasons, or ponder the mystery of a growing seed 
planted in a pot of earth in the kitchen window. 

Exploring nature with your child is largely a matter of 
becoming receptive to what lies around you. One way to 
open your eyes is to ask yourself. “W'hat if I had never seen 
this before? What if I knew I would never see it again?" 1 
remember a summer night w'hen I vt’ent out on a flat head- 
land all but surrounded by the waters of the bay. The night 
was so still that I could hear the buoy on the ledges out 
beyond the mouth of the bay. Once or twice a word s|x*ken 
by someone on the far shore was carried across on the clear 
air; a few lights burned in cottages. Otherwise there was no 
reminder of other human life. I was alone with the stars; the 
misty river of the Milky W'ay flowing across the sky, the 
patterns of the constellations standing out bright and clear. 
Once or twice a meteor burned its way into the earth's atmo- 
sphere. It occurred to me that if this were a sight that could 
be seen only once in a generation, this little headland would 
be thronged with spectators. But it can be seen many scores 
of nights in any year, and sf) the lights burned in the cot- 
tages. An experience like that can be shared with a child, 
even if you don’t know the name of a single star. You can 
drink in the beauty, and wonder at the meaning of it all. 

And then there is the world of little things, seen all nxi 
seldom. An investment of a few dollars in a grxxl hand lens 
will bring a new world into being. Some of nature’s most 
exquisite handiwork is on a miniature scale, as anyone 
knows who has applied a magnifying glass to a snowflake. A 
sprinkling of sand grains may appear as gleaming jew'els of 
rose or cryst^l hue, or as glittering jet beads, or as a melange 
of Lilliputian rocks. A lens-aided view into a patch of moss 
rev’eals a dense tropical jungle, in which insects large as 
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tigers prowl amid strangely formed, luxuriant trees. Pond- 
weed or seaweed put in a glass container ..nd studied under 
a lens is found to be populated by hordes of strange beings. 

Senses other than sight can prove avenues of delight and 
discovery. I>)wn on the shore early in the morning, Roger 
and 1 have savored the smell of low tide — that marvelous 
evocation combined r)f many separate odors, of seaweeds and 
fishes, of tides rising and falling on their apjwinted schedule, 
of exposed mud flats and salt rime drs ing on the rocks. 1 
hope he unll later experience, as 1 do, the rush of remem- 
bered delight that comes with the first hreath rjf that scent, 
as one returns to the sea after a lr)ng absence. Hearing re- 
quires more conscious cultivation. 1 have had people tell me 
they had never heard the song ol a w<kx1 thrush, although 1 
knew the bell-like phrases of this bird had been ringing in 
their backyards every spring. Take time to listen and talk 
about the voices of the earth and what thev mean — the ma 
jestic voice of thunder, the winds, the sound of surf. 

.\o child should grow up una\\are of the dawn chorus of 
the birds in spring, lie will never forget the experience of a 
specialK planned earlv rising in the prsd.uvn darktic when 
the first voices are heard. Perhaps a few cardinals arc utter- 
ing their clear, rising whistles, then comes the “^ong of a 
whitethroat. pure and etheteah with the dreamv cjuality of 
remembered jov. Off in some distant patch of wtxids a whip- 
pxirwill cxintinues his monotonous night chant, rhythmic 
and insistent. Robins, thrushes, song sparrows, ad * their 
voices. In that davsm chorus one hears the throb of life itself. 

On a still October night when there is little wind, find a 
place away from traffic noises, then listen. Presently yo ir 
ears will dett'ct tinv wisps of sound — '.arp chirps, sibilant 
lisps and call notes. They are the voices of bird migrants. 
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apparently keeping in touch with others of their kind scat- 
tered through the sky. I never hear these calls without a 
sense of lonely distances, a compassionate awareness of small 
lives directed by forces beyond volition or denial, a surging 
wonder at the sure instinct for route and direction that so far 
has baffled human efforts to explain it. 

What is the value of preserving this sqnse of awe and 
wonder? Is the exploration of the natural world just a pleas- 
ant way to pass the golden hours of childhcxxl, or is there 
something deeper? I am sure there is something much 
deeper, something lasting and significant. Those who dwell 
among the beauties and mysteries of the earth are never 
alone or weary of life. Whatever the ve.xations of their per- 
sonal lives, their thoughts can find paths that lead to inner 
contentment and to renewed excitement in living. 1 hose 
who contemplate the beauts’ of the earth find resenes of 
strength that will endure as long as life lasts. There is sym- 
bolic as well as actual Ix'auty in the migration of the birds, 
the ebb and flow of the tides, the folded bud ready for the 
spring. There is something infinitely healing in the repeated 
refrains of nature — the assurance that dawn comes alter 
night, and spring after winter. 

In my mail I once found a letter from a reader who asked 
advice on choosing a seacoast spot for a vacation, a place 
wild enough that she might roam beaches unspoiled by civi- 
lization, exploring that world that is old but ever new. Re- 
gretfully she excluded the rugged Northern shores. Climb- 
ing over the rocks of Maine might be difficult, she said, for 
an eighty-ninth birthday would soon arrive. As I put down 
her letter I was warmed by the fires of wonder and amaze- 
ment that still burned brightly in her youthful mind and 
spirit, just as they must have done fourscore years ago. 



Do Children Run Your Home? 

SIDONIE MATSNER GRUENBERG, WITH LLEWFT LYN MILLER 


E 


JULamily and friends had gath- 
ered to admire the firstborn in a young family. One guest, 
the father of three teen-agers, pointed to the sleeping infant. 
“He l(K)ks helpless, but don’t be fooled,” he said. “There lies 
a ptrtential tyrant. He is plotting right now to run you and 
this house for the ne.xt eighteen years." 

He was joking, but there is truth in his warning. It is 
natural for children to test their jwwcr over parents and use 
it to the limit if they can get away with it. 1 have yet to 
know a child- from toddler to teen-ager — who did not make 
an all-out effort at some .stage to run his home. 

There is cause lor concern only w'hen parents do not un- 
derstand the vast difference in benefits to eversone between 


a home managed with the whole family's interests in mind 
and a home managed exclusively for tbf* children milies 
are happiest and most st'cure when parents are in fii . con- 
trol. The following examples should help you see to what ex- 
tent, if any, your children are running you and your home. 

Were they habied too long? Janie, at four, is an expert in 
the use of the tantrum to dominate her home.. When she 
was a baby, one of her parents rocked her to sleep each 
night, having read how important Tender-Loving-Care is. 
As she grew older this became a stor\ telling session — a re- 
warding time for all, until the parents realized that Janie 
was prolonging it, especially when tl -v had other plains. 
The first time they delegated the stoiy’tclling to a baby- 
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sitter » Janie was outraged. Before the violence of her temper 
they gave in and stayed home long enough to soothe her to 
sleep. That was all Janie needed. Now the parents accept 
only after-dinner dates, and their own guests are often discon- 
certed by a long-delayed dinner while cither host or host- 
ess disappears to talk Janie to sleep. These parents are 
confirming Janie’s idea that to act like a demanding baby 
long after infancy pays off handsomely. 

Stevie is twelve, but in a different fashion he, too, is still 
making a baby’s autocratic demands for attention. He bursts 
in from school, shouting for his mother to help him find 
skates, peanut butter or whatever. “I'll just get him under 
way,” his mother says indulgently, leaving her guests or drop- 
ping her work at the crack of his whip. 

Is it easier to indulge than to discipline? Diana is thirteen. 
In the division of family chores, her job is to wash the din- 
ner dishes. She is at the telephoning stage, and the minute 
the meal is over she is on the phone. After half an hour of 
chatter, friends arrive and she rushes for the dtxjr. “You 
haven't done the dishes,” her mother reminds her. “Oh, 
mother! My friends are waiting for me! Do I have to?” So 
her mother says affectionately, “Oh, well — go ahead, darling.” 

One of Terry’s chores is to help his father wash the car on 
Sunday afternoon. But he has delayed doing his homework, 
and there isn’t time to wash the car, do homework and see 
his favorite television show. “It’s a keen show,” Terry says. 
“If I miss it today I’ll never have another chance to see it! 
And I’ve got to do my homework! Do I have to do the stupid 
old car right now?” Dad wants to be loved. “Okay, go watch 
your show,” he tgrees. And he washes the car himself. 

“They are only young once, and it’s so easy to keep them 
happy,” these parents tell each other, not realizing that the 
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child who is allowed to run his home is not learning the 
meaning of responsibility and the importance of mutual help. 

Is it easier to serve than to train children? Eight-year-old 
Tommy is expected to clean the tub after his bath. But he 
dawdles, and after twenty minutes the tub is only moder- 
ately clean, the room is a shambles and the other children 
are late starting their baths. Tommy’s mother has her hands 
full at the end of the day. “Stand aside, darling. I'll do it 
myself,” she says, rather than take the time to train him to 
finish properly. 

Lila and Ann run in from sch«x)l full of a plan to make 
fudge. Htt mother agrees — “if you’ll promise to have the 
kitchen cleaned up by five.” When it is time to start dinner, 
sticky jiots and plates are all over the kitchen. It is easier lor 
Mother to clean up the clutter herself; but if she does, these 
children will be inclined to think, as thev grow older, that 
MothtT shoiild t'ontinue to clean up after them. 

Are you afraid of a shoivdou'n? Louise, thirteen, came 
down to breakfast Saturday morning wearing lipstick and 
eye shadow. Her father says. “Go straight upstairs and wash 
that stuff off!” 

“Oh, Father! I^m't be so old-fashioned. Erer-ihody wears 
makeup! Mother, do I have to be treated like a baby?’’ 

“Well, I certainly don’t think you are old enough to wear 
any to school,” her mother says uncertainly, afraid to .sav 
“No” and hoping to stay on both sides — an impossibility in 
this kind of showdown. The argument that followed this 
tacit encouragement was anguishing. 

Parents have to work as a team. If they pull against each 
other, children quickly learn to play the deadly game of 
divide and c”onquer. Many parents fear they will lose their 
children’s love % crossing them. But only by helping chil- 
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dren curb their impulses, and by guiding them to better 
uses of their energies, can parents gain that love. Children 
have a right to be heard — but we can be authoritative with- 
out being authoritarian. 

The familv is a unique character-building institution. No 
other arrangement can take its place because it gets there 
first, has continuity and works by love — three important ad- 
vantages in developing resp'^nsibility and consideration. In a 
WTll-adjusted family, parents don't live for their children. 
They live with them, happily interdependent, with no one 
member of the family using power unjustly at the exjx’nse 
of the others. 


REBELLION 

.Affection, indulgence and humor alike are p)werless against the 
instinct of children to rebc'l. It is as essential to their minds and 
wills as exercise to their liodies. If the\ have no reas^ms for it 
they will invent them. It is hard to imagine families limp enough 
to be always at peace, \Vhere\er there is character there will he 
conflict. The best that parents and children can ho|X’ for is that 
the wounds of their conflict mav not be too deep or 1 (k> lasting. 

— (.\jrl Vim l}oren 


HIISB.ANDS riHST 

have been subjected during the last few years to a propa- 
ganda barrage emphasizing the child's need to be loved. It is time 
to restore the balance with equal propaganda f(»r the need of 
husband and v\iife to love each other. Children will outgrow 
much of their need for affection and demonstrativeness — the hus- 
bands won't. Popenoe 
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What Not to Tell a Child About Sex 

AROIS WHITMAN 


■rv I 

JUuoi 


or several decades “modern” 


parents hav'o tried to give their children all the facts alx)ut 
sex, honestly and forthrightly, as casually as if they were 
talking alxmt arithmetic. I las it worked? 

It is hard to find evidence that the current generation is a 
whit V i;,s, in tny more profound and meaningful sense than 
were the generations of the past. Nor have we learned to 
take care of the ver\’ problems that sex infonnation might be 
expected to stilve. Illegitimacy rates have risen markedly in 
recent years, ilie nunilx-r of chililren ‘ound suffering from 
deep emotional damage is on the increase; innumerable sur- 
veys show that young people are desperately untnisy and un- 
certain alxiut how they should behave with one another. 


Can it he, then, that there is Munething wrong with our 
basic premise that information is the answer? A n i’x?r of 
thoughtful people now lieheve that this is wrong. 1 ney be- 
lieve that while the facts are necess.5ry and impt -tant. they 
are no cure-all, and that we should stop <>ur exclusive con- 
centration on u’hiit we te)l our children alxmt sex, and start 
paying some attention to lioie we tell them. Troubled by the 
results of our twentieth ^'cntury bluntness, psychologists in- 
creasingly cmphasi7e four don'ts for parents. 

Don't tell the ston‘ of sex tnatter-of fucth , as if loti were 
talking about the weather. Why should we be “scientoic" 
and detached about something that we <iop't feel in the least 
detached about ourselves? When we pretend that we have 
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no feelings about the subject, what else can our children 
think but that it’s a subject unrelated to feeling? Naturally 
we find it difficult to talk about sex as if it were nothing 
special. It is special. No subject in the world is more sensi- 
tive and more laden with emotion. 

Don’t tell children too much too soon. Children aren’t 
alike. While three-year-old Johnny is plying his mother with 
questions, it may turn out *^hat Robby, at the same age, 
couldn’t care less. Moreover, adults arc often astonished to 
discover that the child didn’t understand at all what to them 
seemed so clear. They forget how strange the information is, 
and how little e.xperience children have with which to re- 
ceive it. Mrs. Selma Fraiberg, child psychotherapist, has told 
of a six-year-old boy who planted a package of cucumlxT 
seeds beside a telephone pole “so’s me and Polly can have a 
baby next summer.” And his parents had been .so explicit! 

But even if the child could understand, would this mean 
that he should have it all at once? "The modern child is 
often jaded at fourteen.” says the distinguished child psychi- 
atrist Dr. Hilde Bruch. "He knows so much, he has nothing 
to wait for. Parents should leave a child something to find 
out, to learn about when the time comes, sr) that he mav 
have a sense of the miraculous and joyous instead of merely 
an anxious curiositv.” 

No doubt it is a good thing to know the human anatomy. 
No one can jleny that we are physical creatures. But we are 
a great deal more than that. Love between a man and a 
woman is — and always will be, one hopes — a matter of the 
heart and spirit, and no chart has been invented which can 
teach that. Aniwer your child’s questions, but don't use 
every passing query as a springboard for telling him all you 
think he will ever need to know. When three-year-old Lucy 
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asks where babies come from, ask her to tell you w'here she 
thinks they come from. Then you’ll be less likely to tangle 
your fact with her fantasy, and you’ll know better how much 
fact is needed. 

Don’t violate your own privacy. So hectored have parents 
been by the demand that they be “frank” that many have 
transgressed their own natural feelings ol mrjdesty in the 
name of sex education. One “enlightened " mother was up- 
set because she didn't feel comfortable when nude in front 
of her children. A father was disturbed Ix’cause his four- 
year old daughter wanted to watch him at the toilet. He felt 
he should satisfy her cariosity but admitted that he didn’t 
want to. Many psychiatrists today feel that such “immixlest " 
behavior is unwise and possibly dangerous. Often it arouses 
a premature erotic interest, and may alni prtxluce a serious 
conflict in the child who senses that his parents aren’t lx;hav- 
ing naturally. Parents should stop feeling that there ought 
to be no secrets between themselves and their children. 

Don't think of sex education as a cataloguing of dangers. 
To be sure, there are warnings that we must give chil- 
dren. But let’s keep them as few as possible, lest we take 
our children as mistrustful of beautv and tenderness as our 
V^ictorian forebears were of the physical aspects of Ivive. Sex 
is not primarily a pitfall, but one of liie’s gieat joys. W hat 
fun it seerrs when we first take a child to see the zoo. or 
when he first sees snow fallingl Couldn’t it seem the same 
when we first tell him about the miracles of birth and loye? 
The truth is that a child may get a better sex education from 
parents who never once open their mouths on the subject but 
who clearly love each other and are sensi*'' e to the rights and 
dignity of others, than from all the textbooks and anatomical 
information in the world. 
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A child learns best about sex from parents who love him 
and each other and are considerate of each other. He learns 
about it when he is taught to communicate his feelings to 
those he loves, when he is given the chance to exercise ten- 
derness toward w'hat is small and dependent, when he is 
taught to respect the reser\'es and the longings of another 
person, w^hen he learns that discipline and self-control are 
part of the search for eventhing \\c treasure. A wise' old 
neighbor of mine said once, '"Colts and young ones — they 
learn best in a green field.** 

We'll be w’ise to give our children more of the green fields 
of life, fewer of its clinical facts. W'e’l! Ix' wise to let them 
approach the wonder of sex gradually, lor the best things in 
life ahvays come to meet us little by little, as w'e grow in 
wisdom to understand them. 

/ would rather have all the risks from free discussion of sex than 
the greater risk run bv a conspiracy of silence. 

— Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lanf^ 

“where, mommv?*’ 

The modern child quizzed her mother as to her own origin, and 
was given the traditional answer: **God st*nt vou.” 

""And how' did \ou get here. Mother, did CJod send you, too?” 
‘Tes, dear.* “And grandma?” “Yes, dear.” “And great-grandma?” 
‘Tes, dear.” "*Do you mean to say, Mother, that there have been 
no sex relations in this family for over two hundred years?” 

— Mary Ware Dennett 

/f an inquiring child is put off with a lie, the parent loses a 
certain degree of respect. — Lee Alexander Stone, M.D. 
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Do You Overwhelm Your Kids? 

DANNY KAYE 


JU._iUlL.ow many parents. I won- 
der, have had tf) learn the hard way. as I did, liow delicate 
the relationship is Ix-'tween an adult and a child, and how 
easy it is to distort it- Like st> many other children, mv 
daughter Dena is growing up in a family where her lather is 
freijuei.l!) a>\.iy from home; and, like so many other fathers. 
I tried t(» make my homecomings compensate for these si'pa- 
rations. I’d arrive with joyous shouts and a suitcase full of 
presents, sv\'ecp Dena into my arms and smother her with 
plans lor the next day, the next week. I'd hug her close, 
trying t(» make up for the lost time, the missed love. But my 
exuberance just didn't seem to be contagious: at each reunion 
she resjwmtled less. ,‘\nd 1 didn t know what to do alx)ut it. 

Then in the spring of 1 Q 54 . when IX*na was sevtn. I was 
faced with a protracted absence from home. A Ll.N official 
had said to me. "\\ e re trying tt) help some children grow up 
instead of dying at the age of eight t)t ten. and we d like yt>u 
to give us a haml. ’ 1 le asked me to tour the medical and nu- 
tritional stations maintained by the Unitetl Nations Chil- 
dren's bund and the World Health Organiz;itioix and with a 
camera crew shexn a color film to be titled .dssigH»teHt — 
Children. 

1 delayed telling Dena about the trip as long as I could. 
Then suddenly at bedtime on a Sundw evening she looked 
me in the eyes and said solemnly, "You re piing away.” 
“Well ..." I said. "Yes." While 1 had stalled and 
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searched for the best way of breaking the news, she had seen 
the truth and spoken it. “When?" she asked gravely. 

“Not for a whole week. And v\'e’ll have a ball during that 
time. A beach part\' eveiy' day, il you’d like. How about it?” 
“All right,” she said, but without enthusiasm. Dena had al- 
ready gone away from me. 

We opened our tour bv joining a mobile LI.N. vaccination 
unit in India, traveling from one small village to another. The 
children were naturally awed and frightened when we ar- 
rived with our needles, and my job was t(» win their friend- 
ship and confidence. For me to be intnxlueed to them as a 
movie star was obviousK' ridiculous. These children didn’t 
know what a movie was. It I expltxled upm them with a big 
fanfare, tbev’d only sec a bigmouthed redhead who made a 
lot of noise in a foreign language and invaded the great 
sense of privacy all children have. 

I quickly learned to move in quietly, letting them come to 
me. I’d wander through a village and sit down on the ground 
some place, certain that curiosity would eventually lead the 
children to me. When they got close enough I'd make a funny 
face and there’d be giggles. Soon someone would make a 
funny face back and we’d have a fine contest going, with 
ever)'one laughing and relaxed. Then I'd clap hands and 
start a follow-thc-leader game that took us down lanes and 
around the pagodas, to end up before the doctors. The chil- 
dren submitted to the injections, comforted because they saw 
in me a reflection of themselves. Thus the adult world was 
suddenly not quite so overwhelming. 

I remembered this lesson when I went to entertain patients 
in the childrei ward in Mysrjrc Province in south-central 
India. It was a day when the very land seemed fevered. 
Twenty iron cots lined the walls of a stifling room, and at the 
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far end was an upright piano. The children paid no particu- 
lar attention to me as I walked dowm the aisle betw'een the 
beds, nor did I to them. Standing beside the piano and tap- 
ping the beat out lightly, I hummed a song to myself. A 
couple of little boys glanced at me curiously, then turned back 
to the beads they were stringing. 

My accompanist whispered to me. “Belt one out! W^ake 
’em up!” I sh(X)k my head. “Ciive me ‘Blue Skies,' real easv.” 

I his time I sang the lyrics instead of humming, but quietlv, 
again as il to myseli. Several children were gravely watching 
me now. and by the time I had started the third song a few 
of the m'^re venturesome had climlx,*d out of bed and come 
os’er t<j the piano. When I finished the song we stared at each 
other for a moment of dignified silence: then 1 made a face 
and they laughed. It was that laughter that brought every 
child in the rot>m to attention and soon into the partv. Their 
laughter made us friends, not mine. 1 hev came to me. and 
tm their own terms. 

But somehow I didn’t see hou this lesson applied to my 
relatifinship with IXma. \ot until I witnessed little Kirim 
and his parents, and their ordeal in a pzimitive ho- tal in 
central India. Kirim was delicate boy of five, brough, ai for 
surgerv. He was given an ane'^thetic, operated on and placcnl 
in a crib to ri'gain consciousne* s. I hroughout the entire pro- 
cedure his parents stiXKl reassuringly close by. v\here. until 
the anesthetic took over, he could see their calm ilignity. their 
outward appc*arance of serenity. 

I was nearbv when Kirim finally opened his eyes after the 
operation. If I'd been his father I'd probably have joked and 
laughed and tried to make the boy smile. But as I watch‘-d 
the boy look up at the familiar and lo\. ! faces of his father 
and mother. I suddenly realized how wrong 1 would have 
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been — ^how deep was their wisdom. They spoke his name 
and touched his hand, but gave no display ol their own con- 
cern and emotion. During the following hours they talked 
only when Kirim wished to talk, laughed only when he did, 
were silent when he was silent. They let him decide how 
much attention he needed, how much love he wanted dis- 
played, and when. Thev were a great reserv’oir ol strength 
he could dip into at will. 

After mv tour had covered 40,000 miles. I turned at last 
homeward. Through my memory ran an endless parade ol 
little faces, black ones, brown ones, tan and yellow and 
golden ones. Now I wanted only to see one small pink and 
white face. As I stepped fiont the plane, my wile and daugh- 
ter greeted me with the reserve that comes from a long 
separation. I kissed them warmly — hut quietly — and the three 
of us left the field hand in hand. 1 wanted so to walk doubled 
over with my face thrust against IXma’s, lorcing upon her my 
attention, my love, my accumulated sense of loss. I wanted to 
hold her tight, to squeeze out f)f her the admission that she 
had missed me. . . 1 wanted it all now, this instant! 

But at last I knew better. She woulil take her own time 
before accepting me again as part ol her life. Usually it 
required about a week, and the more 1 bounded at her. I 
realized now, the slower it would be. 

During the drive from the airjx)rt Dena’s mother and I 
talked casually about things that had happened at home 
during my absence. Intuitively my wife undersUKxl what I 
was doing, and together we tried to emphasize' not the inter- 
ruption in our lives but the continuity. \\‘e talked as if I 
had gone awa\ only yesterday. IXma participated in the con- 
versation, but tentatively, cautiously. 

At home we had supper on the terrace and were sitting 
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quietly over coffee when Dena suddenly threw her arms in 
the air and cried, “I low about a lx!ach party tomorrow? ' 

‘"Mey!” I cried in resp<mse. “How alx>ut that!" I opimed 
my arms to catch her as she launched herself at my neck. It 
had been but three hours since my plane landed. 

Since that day 1 have tried never to drive my daughter from 
me by overwhelming her with my own mcxxls. And Tve 
learned that this principle dcKsn’t just apply to long sepa- 
rations. Hven coming home each evening after the dav’s work 
like so many other fathers — I return with some calmness, 
holding my emotions in reserve to see w hat her needs mav be. 
I try to hr her reservoir of strength. Somedav, when she's 
older. I’ll tell mv daughter w hy her lather changed. Then she 
will understand w hat we owe to Kirim and his parents. 

TllillR OWN LlVrS 

Cod knows that a mother needs fortitude and courage and toler- 
ance and Hexibihtv and patiense and lirmness and nearK e\er\' 
other brave a.sjK'ct til the human si>ul. I'ut Ixvause 1 hapjxm to 
be a parent of almost bertelv maternal natuit., I praise we tluess. 
It si*ems to me the rarest <»l viiiues. It is uselul enougl. when 
chiKIren are small. It is imi>ortant to the |s)ini ol necesMtx when 
thev are adolescents. The voting their wa\ lo maturity long 
for privaev, j>hvsieal and spiritual. I hex resent Ixing tcx> well 
undersltKKl, and thev abhor having their emotions dragged into 
the light. Mothers who can forbear to prx and questiir., who 
have the self |>»ssi‘ssion to let children weather their own storms, 
who, above all, rcsjxxt eonlidcnces hut do not demand them, 
will find those same eonfidenees being gixen without demai d. 
And their children will be srmngcr [XTSt»i. Or six one hojx’s, 

— Mt'CowIe) 
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Teaching Your Child Religion 

HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


T, 


he religious training of a 


child inevitably begins in th** home the day the child is bom. 
A child reared in fear under parents who rely on fright to 
achieve order will be prcdispo.scd to be afraid of any Ckxl in 
whom he mav beliet'C. Another child, reared in an atmos- 


phere of trust, will find the love of (>ik 1 a congenial idea. 

Whether a child shall grow up to regard life with suspi- 
cion or with confidence, to be deceitful or straightforward, 
contentious and grasping or coiiperative and loyal — these and 
other basic characteristics are early determinetl by the treat- 
ment he recehes, and obviously they enter into the essential 
quality of his spiritual life in general and of his religion in 
particular, ^^’hcn. parents, therefore, say that they are not 
teaching religion to their children, they are deceiving then) 
selves. They cannot help teaching religion. 

A further truth becomes evident as the growing child 
passes out of infancy into youth. Religion is imitated rather 
than learned. In the long run no teaching of religion in a 
home matters except that which expresses the way of living 
that the home practices. In a family where generosity reigns, 
where differences between Jew and (Gentile, Protestant and 
Catholic, white and colored, rich and poor, learned and igno- 
rant are lines across which appreciation and goodwill run 
freely, in bom word and action, religious teaching will be 
the elucidation of a kind of life nsibic to the child’s eyes. It 
will be readily assimilated, and it will sink deep. 
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I’his same tnith holds about the more intimate matter of 
teaching children to pray. Of course, the real way is not to 
teach them to pray at all, but to pray with them. Parents 
should also sec that prayer stxm becomes a matter from 
which they should keep hands off, trusting that the child 
will know by observation the value of prayer to people 
whom he himself has loved and admired. Religion is some- 
thing that only secondarily can bt^ taught. It must primarily 
lx* absorlxxl. Only when religious teaching is an outward 
e.vpianarion of what is first of all an inward and exjXTienced 
way of living, dws it carry through. 

Alter .1 two initial stages have Ixen passed, in \\luch 

the child’s basic emotional reactions have Ixen set and his 
famiK s religion or irreligion absorlxxK there is Mire to come 
the [H*ri(Kl ol coriM'ious (jiiestioning. .\Ianv parents are upsc*t 
ami distressed by this. I hey have takei* it for granted that 
they had the right to hand on to the child their own religion. 
It is often diflicult to (XTsuaile them that the rin* of impa- 
tient and even distracted <|uestioning is a ^ign ol intellectual 
life, and is to lx* expecleil. 

Rolx'ri Browning, as lie himstli sjvs. wa's ‘pa^ naiclv 
religious’* when he was a l>o\ and he certamlv wjn nohiv 
ami umiiscourageahlv ri*hgiou^ when he was a m„n. but in 
lx*lwet*n eame the upset wlien he quesiir»ned evervlhing and 
called himself an atheist. I his must have Ixen a verv disturb- 
ing phase* for Browning’s parents. But Ikownin^was finding 
that in religion (nx’lhc’s wonls are esjHCialK true What 
you have inberiteil from vi»ur latliers \oii must Vvirn lor vour 
self bt‘f«»rc Yt»u c.m roallv call il yuur^ 

Ihc attic mu's of parvntv t«manl thi*« fact arc intcrc>iiii|.,iv 
diverse. Siimc arc much impresM'd hy il that tltcv feel all 
definite teaching of religion t<* theii chililren to Ix' imper- 
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tinent intrusion; and they try to keep the child’s mind neu- 
tral until, coming of age, he can choose for himself. The 
attempt is uniformly unsuccessful. Ihe child's mind never 
stays neutral. From primitive and inescapable questions — 
such as who made the world or what happens when our 
friends die, to curiosity about habits of worship — the child’s 
mind is bound to take a religious Ix'nt one way or another. 
Parents cannot put off their responsibility in this matter. 

Some parents go to the opposite extreme. They endeavttr 
so to indoctrinate the child’s mind with their own concep- 
tions of religion that he never can escape them. Often fear is 
pow'crfully employed in this class of teaching, and I find 
grown people still lalx)ring under an ingrained dread of 
thinking for themselves. In this way children arc taught to 
associate doubt with sin, questioning with treachery against 
God, and so the child’s mind is bound hand and fwt to start 
with, forestalling the first motions in the dirixtion of reli- 
gious independence. Wise parents will, I think, adopt 
neither the policy of neutrality nor that of dogmatic dragoon- 
ing. Instead, two major considerations will control their 
method and behavior. 

First, they will take it for granted that the child’s religion 
must be his own; that he will in all probability come to the 
time when he will question what he has lx.x>n taught, will 
rethink it, will alike retain, reject and adjust it. and that no 
parent shoujd wish him not to. In view t)f this, the parent 
will desire above all else to teach the child from the begin- 
ning as little as pos.sibIe that he will need to unlearn. 

The way parents lie to their children in matters of religion 
is to me a constant and .shocking a.stonishmcnt. Here is a 
mother w'ho tells me that in answer to her four-year-old's 
question as to w'here God is she has said, "In heaven"; and in 
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reply to the turther inquity as to where heaven is she has 
said, '‘In the sky/* This mother has now waked up to the fact 
that these heedless answers were downright falsehcKxJs. She 
did not believe what she said. And she did not, apparently, 
comprehend that teaching the child an idea ol Ciod set in 
such an incredible framework of imagination was the surest 
way to have that cliild say someday that she did not believe 
in Cod. 

I he New I estament says that G^x] is love; that where 
love is, G<xJ is also, dwelling in thosc^ who are lovers of their 
fellows; that CxkI is spirit, surrounding and inteqx?netrating 
us so that He lives in us and we live in Him. Some parents 
si'crn to think such an idea of Ciocl t(K) rarefied to lx* taught 
to children. On the contrary, it is adults who commonly are 
t(K) crass to understand it, while children can grasp it more 
easily than tlv v can any other. Most parents condescend to 
their children when they talk afnait religion, riiey never 
need to do so. 

I'he second item in a wise* parent s program logically fol- 
lows: W'hen questions Ix*gin to conx*, the parent will deal 
with th^‘m honestly. If he knows the c^^^ver, he \\r give it 
as he sees it. If he dfX’s not know' the answer, he wih so. 
In any case he will scrupuli>usly tell the truth. This adyice 
may seem superfluous. The fact is, however, that many par- 
ents shamelessly tell falsc*hcxxls alxjut all the deepest matters 
of life, from camouflaging the facts about sc*x t(j doling out 
sophistries about the Bible. An honest agnostic who t^kes his 
son into his confidence, talks over with him the solemn prob- 
lem of life as if they two were intellectual comrades facing 
an elemental mystery and trying together to see some sen ;e 
in it, will have a much Ixnter spiritual suit than a believer 
who dodges the real questions, assumes cenainty he does not 
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feel, gives answers he himself does not understand and, in 
general, pretends. 

We have been dealing with the religious training of chil- 
dren within the home, but it is an unhappy home that must 
solve the problem without the cooperation ol the church. 
Religion is both individual and social. It is an inward, mysti- 
cal experience, but if it is wholesome it overflows in fellow- 
ship. No man can be completely religious all alone. 

The tendency in many American homes today is to neg- 
lect those factors in religious training for which the church 
chieflv stands. In doing so they overlook an educational fac- 
tor which psychologists are constantly emphasizing; Chil- 
dren learn bv doing. Telling a little child a truth is the worst 
wav to teach it to him. Let the child, if possible, do stmie- 
thing that involves the lesson; let him act as though it were 
true. The popular undervaluing of outward religious acts is 
thus thoroughly bad psychology. Ciranted that ritual in wor- 
ship can become formal, empty and stiff. .Nevertheless, with 
all its dangers it is^ an absolute necessity. VV’e cannot train 
children in the spirit of religion if the appropriate activities 
of worship and devotion are forgotten. This truth esjxx'ially 
applies to the rearing of a child. Let him be trained as early 
as possible not only in ethical behavior but svinbolic behav- 
ior, such as bowing in thanks before meals, kneeling at fam- 
ily prayers, joining in the worship of the church. 

To be sure, all this can quite easily be made dry as dust. 
Some churches and srmte ministers are murderers, not 
makers, of beauty in worship, and amder a'pcllent what 
should attract the soul toward G<xl. Mappy the homes where, 
as in some fan.ilies I know, being made to stay home from 
churcb is one of the most dreaded punishments in the par- 
ents’ entire arsenal. 



The Dangerous Pressures on Childhood 

NORMAN M. LOBSENZ 

T 

hen I was a bov most par- 
ents asked little more of their children than that they be 
“gotKl” or "well Ix'haved." Anything Ix’vond tliat, such as 
high marks in st'h«K)l or Iving elected to head a team or a 
club, was a lx)nus. roday’s children, however, are under pres- 
sure to !x' ..i.irf, to bt* p>pular. to lx* star athletes il they are 
boys or the femmes fatales of dancing scIkk)! ii thev are girls. 
To achieve these successes, yriung people — and I am talking 
specificallv about grade-sch<K»lers. Irom alx)ut six to lourteen 
years ol age — are exjX'cied to work hard, to compete. Coven 
grown up goals, thev are urged to think and act like grf)wn- 
ups. In short, these children are Ix’ing prematurely forced 
into a world of adult pressures and resjxmsihilities. 

r.ducation is one oi the major areas where siXHiial .‘■•cssure 
is platx’d on our children. I c.ichers and guidance co. selors 
tell grim tales alxtui ambitious parents who want tlieir chil- 
dren driven hard in school, d«.m.)ndiijg more hom«.work lor 
them, advanced classi's in science and language. Others 
place! a heavy emphasis on their youngsters' marks even in 
the early grades. One mother descendtxl upon a sffhool princi- 
pal in a fury because her third-grader got an "unsatislactory'’ 
in art. "Don’t you realize this record will go along with her 
all the wav to colleger ’ the woman said. 

Some parents simply cannot w'ait t*' get their childtcn 
started in school. In many school districts a child must be 
five years old to enter kindergarten; but often a youngster 
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will turn five shortly after the deadline or ‘cutoff’* date. 
"The mothers of those children put incredible pressure on us 
to register them before they are live,” one principal told me. 
“I tell them that a child of that age who is even a few 
months younger than most of his classmates may not yet be 
up to the others in learning capacit)’. and thus be made to 
feel that he is ‘dumb.’ By waiting, a parent can give his 
youngster the chance to mal.^ a habit of success rather than 
failure. But all the parents can think of is that the child is 
'losing a year.’ ” 

Children become infected with the parental an.\iety. 
Si.xth-graders cram for routine tests as if a Rhtxles scludar- 
ship were at stake. Not long ago three youngsters were 
caught changing marks on their rejxirt cards. Not one of 
them was failing; they were changing B minuses to B pluses. 
And a guidance c(»unsclor in a jtinior high .sch(x>l reported 
that the day after a Itxal newspaper printed a list of the fiftv 
colleges rated academically top in the nation, dozens of Ix^ys 
and girls came to him with the list, asking how stxin they 
should apply for admission. 

Childhood is traditionally supposed to lie a time when one 
guiltlessly can — and should — go out anti do nothing. Yet to- 
day’s young-old child is often busy from morning till night 
with club meetings, athletic practice, tutoring, trips to 
theaters, museums and similar places where he can absorb 
adult culture, and a multitude of lessons of various kinds — 
tennis, swimming, bowling, art, horseback riding. My eight- 
year-old son recently asked a friend of his to come and play 
after school. The boy pulled out a datebrxik. "I have swim- 
ming class this afternoon.” he said. "Tomorrow is piano. But 
I’m free on Friday, if you arc.” 

Thus childhood’s special sense of time, in which minutes 
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often seem like hours, is forced to yie‘lcl to the clcxrkwork of 
pscmdo-adult life. Yet, according to psychotherapist Dr. Vic- 
tor Balaban: “Most of the activities children arc involved in 
lack a sense of need or reason. Many a youngster has real 
interests that he cannot follow Ix^cause he is too biisv with 
things he d(X:sn*t care alx)ut.“ 

Children are under equal pressure to “succeed * on a sfxrial 
level. Parties, dancing and dating lx‘gin early in some ncigh- 
IwirfKKxJs; sometimes little girls of ten and eleven erv them- 
selves to sleep Fx‘caiise they are wallHowcTs at class dances. 
For Ixjys, jxjpularity is linked to the number of activities 
thev'r ill, .11 to athh tiL ability. .A thirt(‘t‘n vear-old whose 
lather wanted him to lx* a l(K)thal! star was made to practice 
ever\^ evening lor an hour; he was not allowed to p!a\ for 
lun with his Iriends Invause, said the lather, "hell pick up 
had Ixill-handling habits. “ 

This sul)stitution of forced growth for natural growth in 
sc’luKil. s<x*ial life and other activities iv not a phenomenon 
limited t(» middle class families in suburban areas. Children 
ol all economic and s<K’ial strata are Ixginning t<» f these 
pressures in var\ing degrees. "W hat were once ‘miti ' class 
aspirations,” says Alfretl D. Buchmueller. executive director 
of the C'hild Study Associatit*n "are now the aspirations of 
most American families.” 

It is not surprising that children who live miniature rep- 
licas of grown up lives also undergo growrMip stresst*s. 
Counseling services rcjxm increasing numbers ot emo- 
lionallv upsc*t childr. n, and that the incidence of physical 
“stress ailments” among youngsters — ulcers, lor e.xample — is 
on the rise. Specialists in asthma have hmg known that *he 
illness is psychosomatic for most youiigsters — the result of 
emotional tensions. According to Dr. Robert P. Morris, writ- 
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ing in The Annals of Allergy, the mother of an asthmatic 
child is usually “overambitious for him, and wants him to 
become an achieving little adult early in order to gratify her 
own needs.” 

It is true to some e.xtent, say the e.xjxTts, that children 
have to learn to live under pressure. But it is important to 
differentiate between what is necessary and what is not. 
"TTiere are certain normal, 'nherent pressures that every 
child must meet," .says Sanford Sherman, as.sociate execu- 
tive director of New 'iorks Jewish Family Service. "He 
must learn to get to school on time, to develop decent table 
manners, to get along with others. These are all within a 
child’s capacit\’ at one stage of growth or another. But it is 
when we place him under abnormal pressures — to be bril- 
liant beyond his capabilities, to be a leader when he is not 
ready for leadership — that he is going to have difficulties.” 

Some parents ask a child to compete with an imp)ssible 
ideal. “W'e don’t want him merely to lx Ix'tter than the kid 
next dt)or,” says Sanford Sherman. “W’e want him to lx as 
smart as the kid next d<x)r, as handsome as the one across the 
street, as athletic as the fellow down the blrxk, as ptiised as 
the boy around the comer. W’e expect him to be the All- 
American Boy. As a result, the youngster develops Ixith a 
need to compete and, simultaneously, the feeling that it is 
hopeless.” 

Children learn early that success wins acclaim and failure 
invites reproach. The child who cannot c'onstantly measure 
up to his parents’ c.xpcctations rapidly begins to lose his self- 
confidence, to lose the feelings of sclf-w’orth that enable a 
mature adult to lace life with vigor. A parent should encour- 
age his child to accept competition as a fact of life, but only 
gradually, as the chHd gains strength to stand up under it. 
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Although there is no set of rules by which parents can 
cope with the forces pushing their children prematurely into 
an adult world, there are a few commonsense guides: 

Try to differentiate lietween the normal pressures that 
should be placed on children and the excessive pressures that 
may lx; only a reflection of inflated parental ambitions. 

Make an effort to resist unhealthy community pressure on 
children to be competitive, .successful, conformist. “Many 
jK’ople do not fight these pressures Ix'cause thev think thcv 
are alone in opposing them.” savs Dr. Ralaban. Parent- 
teacher asjtxintions and similar groups, ii used intelligently 
as comP’U!.‘*.y sounding lx)artls rather than as kaffee- 
klatsches, can help to curtail unhealthy pressures. 

Find (Hit e.xactiv how manv demands arc Ix-ing made on 
your child’s time, and if he’s overburdened help him cut 
down or cut free. Mrs. Clifford Jenkins, former president of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, told me. 
‘Ten vears ago I suggested that if parents stopp'd to make a 
list of their children's activities, they'd realize hou little time 
the youngsters have to themselves for daydreaming, casual 
plav, reading for pleasure, or just to he part of the ' nily. 
Ttxlay the time stjueeze has tightened." 

lliink in terms of long-range goah lor childre*'. rather 
than Ix'ing overconcerned with the here-and-now achieve- 
ments. A parent should Ix’ aware of the ]x>tential within his 
child— of what he can accomplish in the futyre in his 
own way, in his own good time. By the same utken, 
however, it’s importan! not to holil out long range gaals to a 
child as the lx*-all and end-all. Children are not emotionally 
mature enough to plan for a distant future. You cannot e\ 
pcct a grade-schoolcr to set his sights on .ollege, on a career 
or on marriage. 
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Most important, a child must know that he is loved for 
himself, even if he fails or does not compete at all. The 
paradox is that the youngster pressured to achieve a form of 
maturity in childhood may end as an adult failure, but the 
youngster who is given love and understanding without this 
pressure gains the kind of emotional security that will help 
to make him a successful adult. 

In short, a child will grow^ up in inverse ratio to the 
amount of undue pressure exerted upon him to do so. In- 
stead of rushing him into a synthetic adulth(xxl long before 
he is ready, we must give him time and freedom to develop 
according to his own pace and abilities. We must get used to 
seeing him as a person in his own right, rather than as an 
appendage of ourseKes to be used for our own satisfactions. 
We must giv e him back his childhood. 

PAR FOR THE COURSE 

A week before schcx)l opc*ned, I walked the route my first-grader 
son would take to school. I walked slowly and it figured out 
twenty minutes. But when he walked it alone, he was ten min- 
utes late the first two days of school. Puzzled, I walked with 
him the third day. The twenty minutes was all right, as far as it 
went. But Td failed to consider such side tri|>s as: 

Tracking down a trail of ants from a sidewalk into a lot. 

Critic^ inspection of a display of trinkets and bicycles in a 
store window. 

An educational pause to watch a man change a tire. 

Swing around half a dozen phone pdcs. 

Friendly o* ?rtures to three stray dogs and (me brown cat. 

In short, I had forgotten 1 was six years old once myself. 

— Saw Diego Tribune 
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Plain Facts /Mwmt Adolescence 

PETER BLOS 


-lOi— i arlv in the second decade 
of life. evcr\’ bov and ^irl enters the stage of si*xual matura- 
tion — adolescence. The physical chang* ' in the htxly have a 
profound effect on the total personalia' — emotionally, intel- 
lectually and spiritually. Adolescence is a time when child- 
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hood dependencies and ways of life are abandoned, more or 
less for good. This cannot be achieved without osnflict and 
confused feelings — moodiness, loneliness, self-doubt. Each 
adolescent must begin to find his own identity, his own place 
in relation to work, to citizenship, to his spiritual and moral 
commitments. Each must learn the intimacies of loving and 
being loved in preparation for the adult role of husband or 
wife, father or mother. It takes years for this transition to 
adulthood to approach a degree of stability. 

Adolescence makes its appearance gradually. Between the 
ages of nine and twelve — the period of preadolescence — the 
child loses some of the charm and tractability of childluxxl; 
he begins to gripe about accustomed routines at home, to 
resist rules and challenge regulations. His language and hab- 
its become sloppy. His attention and concentration suffer; 
his homework becomes an ordeal. In ever)’ way preadoles- 
cents and parents get on each other’s nerves. 

The child at this age is at w’ar with time. He never begins 
anything soon enough and refuses to accept help in plan- 
ning. Boys enter the “gang” stage, are full of adventurous 
play and fantasy, become secretive about life outside the 
home. They avoid girls and prefer to play among themselves. 
Girls behave either as tomboys or as "little women," eagerly 
engaged in teasing the opptsite sex. It is the function of 
adolescence to bring order and direction into these fitful Ix*- 
ginnings of, “growing up." Puberty, the pericxl at which sex- 
ual maturity is reached, Ixgins w’ith hormonal changes in 
the reproductive system; these in turn initiate secondarv 
changes. Boys develop facial hair and change f>f voice; girls 
show a rounding out of the hips and growth of the breasts. 

TTie adolescent swings rapidly from independence to de- 
pendence and back; he is fearful one day, overconfident the 
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next; he is moody, oversensitive, never quite sure what he 
wants, apparently wanting quite opposite and irreconcilable 
things. At about fourteen or fifteen another change appears. 
The child is still unstable, moody, unpredictable, battling 
with adult authority and with himself — yet in many ways he 
is more grown up. His interest in the opposite sex has been 
awakened and is openly expressed. 

At this stage the growing child can be as meticulous about 
his appearance and manners as he was careless a few years 
before; he is considerably more responsible; he may throw 
himself into work with new vigor and direction. He still 
lapses into intnispection and uses childish patterns of prob- 
lem-solvnng — bragging, swaggering, sulking — but he is mak- 
ing an attempt to solve his problems on a more mature level. 

Btxausi* the adolescent is deeplv engaged in a struggle 
for emotional emancipation from his pan'nts. their help is 
resistt'd rather than sought. Often a teacher or other adult 
sen'es as the adolescent's mcKlei. W ith the advent of sexual 
maturation, the voting [X'rson’s love needs are directed awav 
from his family to members of the opposite sex outside. The 
fact that the adolescent begins to wiilivlraw his at' .'tion 
from the persons closest to him makes him lonelv at.u in- 
tcnselv self-centered. During this piTicxi sexual expression is 
nonnal, and adolescents usually engage in sexual ex'jxri- 
mentation in some form. Necking, jx-tting, sex plav are com- 
mon. Masturbation among bovs is almost unitersal Ix-fore 
adult sexuality is establishixl. ( I he alleged phvsical ,.vinsc- 
qucnces of masturbation we used to hear alxnit — such as 
sterility or idirxy — are now lully disprovixl bv medical 
science as complete nnihs.) 

ITirough experimentation the adidc ^ent discovers his 
ow’n powers and emotions, his own capacitie.s. interests and 
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desires. Gradually he arrives at a self-chosen code of conduct 
and morals. It is a paradox tliat the moral personality which 
eventually emerges after adolescence often bears a close re- 
semblance to the idols of the past — the j>arents — which the 
adolescent seemed so determined to discard and disown. 
Young people hope to discover utopia, a world better than 
the one they inherited from their elders. It they cannot 
create it and sustain their idealism and hopes, then they may 
try to wrench adult privileges from the older generation by 
force. They rush ahead disregarding obstacles, yet they are 
easily discouraged by the magnitude of the struggle unvard 
maturity. Great optimism and. pessimism alternate; these 
swings of mood result in an extreme show of indejx'ndenee, 
of apparent cynicism, opportunism or callous antiemotional- 
ism. An understanding adult is the only safe bridge lor an 
adolescent as he moves from childhf)od to adulthocxl. 

The loving parent desires to spare his child the anguish 
and errors of his own youth. But this is possible to only a 
limited degree. W'e cannot protect our children fn)m the 
exigencies of their own lives and their own growth. Life 
starts anew with each generation; and life’s lessons must be 
learned anew by each perstm. in his (jwn way and through 
his own experience. An adolescent thus has to make many 
wrong decisions in order to learn. If allowed to do this in 
minor situations (which jacket or dress to wear to scIkmiI, at 
what time to cut the lawn), more important demonstrations 
of rebelliousness may be avoided. 

But no matter how much care is e.xereised, clashes be- 
tween the generations are inevitable. The challenge of ado- 
lescence to parental authority can be resolved only by a sin- 
cere respect I tr differences and the need for compromise. 
Adolescence is a profound learning experience for both par- 
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ent and child. A parent should realize that, since his own 
youth, changes have taken place in the dating cfxlc, clothing 
styles, party styles, recreation and language patterns. 

1 lowever the adolescent hchaves. he still very much needs 
his parents. More than anything else, the adolescent needs 
his jiarents trust in his essential /goodness. And the parent 
still Ixfars the responsihility lor his adtdescent child. 

0 ^ % 

ASK NO RETURN 

No one has a li^ht t(< sa\ to another. “liecaust' \vc Jx;lon^ to 
each olhr*- « • e tio, 1 hau* a ri^lu to know all vour thought>/* 
Not even a neither ma\ treat her child in that wa\. All demands 
of this sort are l(H>lish and un\vh(jlev>me. In this matter, ^ivinj; is 
the only valuable process, it is onK t;ivini; that stimulates. Imparl 
as much as vou < in ol vour spiritual Ixin^ * » those wh(> are on 
the n»ad with you, and accept as someihink; preemus what comes 
hack t(» vou Irom them. — Albert Sclnrettzer 


riir cnANcaovi.n 

The |>oini at which y>ur child Incomes an adult is a m,. dous 
and miraculous tlunvj. One da\ \ou are battling over everv thing, 
you feel the scornful lift of the e\t'lid. thv dreaiiful arr gance t)f 
adolescence. Suddenlv it cliangcs. Vi»u find voirM-lf at ease, talk- 
ing together as two who have a basic hive f(»r eachjaher. The 
stress <ijul strain are gone, there is comracU ship, new and strange 
and fine. It is an exjxrience as lovelv as the lust white tuii]> in 
the spring. — Gladys hiher iuni B«irlwa \\ chster 

-/American voungsters tend to live as if ad lescvnce wca* a la^t 
fling at life, not a preparation for it. — Time 
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Conduct Code for Teen-Agers 

JEAN UBMAN BLOCK 


¥ 

jtlFudge Theodore Knudson’s 
fifteen-year-old daughter Kay invited sixty classmates to a 
party alter the season’s big basketball game. Sixty arrived, 
but that was only the beginning: by 11:30 more than two 
hundred teen-agers, many of them strangers to the hostess, 
were dancing, playing records, milling through the house. 
The judge and his wile ran relays from the kitchen to the 
recreation room to keep the uninvited kids supplied with .soft 
drinks and snacks. W'hen the judge got up ne,xt morning he 
was even more displeased. For daylight revealed a carton of 
empty beer cans in the drivewav. And nearby lawns turned 
up a basketload of lx*er cans and an empty fifth of vtxlka. 

The neighbors weren’t surprised. Fheir children had had 
troubles at parties of their own. One neighbor told how teen- 
age crashers had broken into his liejuor cabinet. Another told 
of a car “borrowed" and wreckcx! hv teen-agers in a neat by 
community. Still another had Ixen shtxrktxl when a group of 
fourteen-\’ear-olds refused to go home until i : 30. 

Such skirmishes between paamts and children had been 
on the increase in the pleasant suburban community of St. 
Lxjuis Park, Minnesota. For the past few years things have 
been different. Party-cra-shing and adolescent drinking have 
diminished. Youngsters are saying to parents, "Expect me 
home alx)ut eleven. I’ll call if I’m delayed." This astonishing 
truce went into effect in the fall of 1956, when St. Ixiuis 
Park became the first city in the state to adopt the Minnesota 
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Teen-Age Code. The code — unique in that it is statewide — 
is a guide to help parents and teen-agers find their way 
through the stormy growing-up years. Judge Knudson, as 
chairman of the Governor s Advisory Council on Children 
and Youth, sparked the movement. 

The code opens with this basic rule: ‘‘Parents should 
know where their sons and daughters are while away from 
home, what they are doing and w'ith whom thev arc spend- 
ing their time.*’ In two sections, one for junior-high and the 
other for senior high age levels, it covers such controversial 
ground as parties — to lx? held at hrane if possible; party crash- 
ing — outlawed, use* of car — basic! on mutual agreement; 
sensible hour.s, appropriate dress, respect for the rights and 
property ol others: smoking — lorbidden bv law under eight- 
een; and drinking — illegal under twenty one. 

The rules, in rough form, were drawn up from many com- 
munity eexies by the Youth ('onstTvation C ommission, a 
state agency concerned largely with the prevention of delin- 
quency, and submitted in May to young'^ters Irom 
all parts of the state attending a conlerence ot the Ckwct- 
nor’s .Adyisory C ouncil on C hildren and Youth Ih tore 
the ctxle apart and took it home to diy. uss w ith tlieir 1. uilies 
and friends. Their comments, mailed to the commissitm. indi- 
cated overw helming teen age supjxiri tor a code. 

Most surprising was the numlx-r ol youngsters who pro 
post'll tig/iienifig ctxle proyisions. ‘Is there a state Liw ti» pn>s- 
ecute paa'nts who make alcoholic Ix yt ragcs ax ailahle to mi- 
nors?** a girl from Faribiiuh demandt'd. There is such a law, 
and the cikIc novy warns irresponsible adults that they may 
be chargcil criminally for seizing alcohol to other {vopk's 
children. Revised by the voungsters, die axle was ne.xi 
checked over bv the three hiindn'd adult mcmlx'rs ol the 
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Governor’s Advisory Council. Then copies were mailed to 
every PTA president, school superintendent and student* 
council president in the state. Adults and teen agers in each 
town were urged to study the code, talk it over, change it, 
reject or adopt it as they saw fit. 

Key provisions of the Minnesota code were the following: 

A parent, or some other responsible adult, should be at 
home when teen-agers entertain, but should allow the young- 
sters a sensible measure of piivacy. 

“Lights out” games have no place in a well-ordered party. 

Young people and their parents should agree in adxance 
on a definite time for getting home from dates. 

Young people should come directly home from an evening 
out unless other plans have been appnn ed by parents. 

Parental con.scnt for the privilege of driving should Ix’ 
based on: (i) possession of a driver’s license; (z) young 
people's proof of ability to control themst*lves and the car. 

Riders have a share in the responsibility for safe driving. 
Dares from riders have been respmsible for many deaths. 

Young people should under.stand that it is not a di.sgrace 
to decline an alcoholic drink. 

Suggested times for terminating stxrial affairs on non- 
school nights range from ten o’cl(x:k for the seventh-grade 
age level to one o’clock for high sch«xil junior and senior for- 
mal dances. 

Since 1956 more than 50,000 copie.s of the code have 
been mailed out to interested groups in almost every' state of 
the Union, and to other countries as well. Wherever the 
code is up for consideration, unprcccdentnl crowds turn out. 
"In many place's,” says !>. Hyman Lippman, St. Paul psychi- 
atrist, “parents and young people are getting together for the 
first time to find out what each expects of the other.” 
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In St. Paul the Women’s Institute took the initiative in 
making the entire city ccxle-eonscious, blanketing it with 
40,000 copies and getting radio disk j(x;keys to read ex- 
cerpts on their programs. “My husband is overseas, and I 
was having a hard time with my fourteen- year-old daughter,” 
a mother told me. “But now', with the ctxle p>sted in the 
kitchen, whenever a touchy question comes up we both say, 
‘Let’s look at the code.’ ” “I never before had a convincing 
answer for the familiar ‘everylxxly’s doing-it’ argument, ' a 
Duluth father declared. “But from the ccxle I’ve learned that 
everybody is not doing what m\' youngsters sa\' thev are; I 
can put my fo«jt down." 

Min»ie,soi.i dcx;s not i.laini to have lound an easv answer to 
the teen-age pii/zle. The code \w»n't reach the grossly negli- 
gent parent; neither will it make a civilized gentleman of a 
confirmed rovvtfy. But, as Orville I., f reeman '‘^Minnesota's 
governor when the c<xle v\as drawn up) put it. "I he code is 
a constructive action toward solving many of the problems 
facing young pc'ople and their parents tcxla\ . " 

Tin-. PROTFcnivn 

Tei’n ajjers often arc relieved when their parents siiv. “No!"' Al- 
though thev put up a bi^ shim A wanting nnjre freedom, they 
are comfortable in the knowledge that strong, supportive arms 
surround them. Ihev uant protection against their^own impul- 
siveness and bullishness. I learned this when our daughter, a 
high-sc*h(X)l freshman, presented a fenent and well-rehearsed 
plea to fly to a universay dance. The answer was a Bat. “No— 
you rc not ready for such a trip.” To m\ surprise she responded, 
“I don’t think m.) cither, but I just though' r I'd trv.’* 

— Ann Lattders 
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Let’s Allow Our Teen-Agers to Work 

WILLIAM G. LONG 


¥ 

JUL n a twenty-tw'o-year period 
as a judge I heard 50.000 cases invoKing boys and girls 
picked up for everi'thing from playing hooky to murder. To 
my sorrow, many more boys and girls were being brought in 
during recent years than when I first took office. I have had 
a chance to study their situations, and 1 think 1 have dis- 
covered one reason behind their behavior that may also 
contain an antidote. I have yet to sec a really .serious offender 
whose trouble was not caused to a large extent by idleness. 
On the other hand, I have seen many whose lives were 
salvaged through plain, old-fashioned work. 

It is my considered judgment, therefore, that mo.st young 
people who get into tangles with the law today do so because 
they have nothing* else to do. Laborsaving devices in the 
home have made family “chores” for youngsters largely a 
thing of the past. And antiquated, so-called “child-labor" 
laws make it difficult, if not impossible, for the average 
youngster under eighteen to take a useful job. Tlius, many 
adolescents are forced into idleness. 

Our child-labor laws w'ere originally enacted to prevent 
the exploitation of children in sweatshops, factories and 
mines, and to protect their morals. In times past, unspeak- 
able evil was committed upon childhood, and in certain areas 
this continues even today. It still is desirable that laws psr>- 
tect young workers. But times have changed. Technical prog- 
ress has made many imwholesomc child-Ialxv practices un- 
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profitable. The rising level of the civic conscience has 
created new protective measures outside the law. Our laws 
have now gone past the point of common sense. 

For example, a husky, mechanically inclined sixteen-year- 
old lx)y was arrested for ‘"borrowing” an automobile — not to 
take a joy ride in it, but to dismantle it so that he could find 
out how it worked. While he was on probation, he tried his 
best to get a job as a mechanic’s helptT but was bhxked by 
the law requiring him to be eighteen. So he falsified his age, 
got the Job and is now one of the most successful mechanics 
in his community. W hy should the law make it necessarv for 
a kid tf» lie in order to get an honest job" 

1 do not advocate alxilition ot any law realK necessar\ to 
protect child weHare. But necessarv pr(»tecti\e meaNures need 
not Ix' so restrictive that they drive voungsters into idleness, 
mischief and eventually crime. Ilie irony of it is that the 
verv qualities that would contribute to their success as gcxxl 
citizens — energy, love ol advtMiture. ingenuilN and capaciu* 
for leadership — make adolescents the most effecti\e and dan- 
gerous criminals. Some \er\ fine jXM)]>le Ixdieve that voung- 
sters can just ‘play ’ themselves into lu.ppy and con^- uctive 
citizenship; and so thev go all out tor more plavfield more 
camps, more rtvrcaiional lacilitics. 1 hesc' things, ol course, 
have real value — up to a |x>int. Rut we must not overKx>k 
the virtue of old tashiinied toil during the habit-fonning 
perkxl of hfe. 

I recall lluee bovs who were at l<x>se ends in our commu- 
nity and were giving all i»f us «>|}icials a pretty Ixid time. W’e 
found a Ckxl fearing, hard working Fanner and his wile w ho 
tocak them in and. with Ime and understanding, worked aiid 
guided those' wild kids through high Ss .h>! and on through 
college to distinguished citizenship. Another youngster, com- 
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mitted to a vocational school, came back later to thank me: 
“Judge, I learned the printing trade, have joined the union, 
have my own car without stealing it and am going to be 
married next month.” 

I particularlv recall a seventeen-year-old boy who had 
been a veritable one-man crime gang for years. We had ex- 
hausted etcrv treatment at our command and finally, in ut- 
ter defeat, I committed him to a state mental hospital. There 
he followed his old pattern for several months — rebellious, 
mean, cruel, bitter. But one day a miracle happened. He was 
on a farm work gang; the tractor broke down and someone 
suggested that this kid try his hand at fixing it; he did, and 
quicklv got it started. Now , if an\’ kid on earth were a motor 
expert, he surely was: he had demonstrated many times in 
mv court that he could “hot-wire" a car and start it as fast as 
I could start one with a switch key. The foreman half face- 
tiously dubbed him “tractor foreman." I’he kid accepted the 
new title seriously and was allowed to service the tractor 
thereafter. His attitude and personality changed wmpletely. 
In a few months he w'as paroled. He is now constructively 
working at his own self-sustaining job— "prognosis gocxl." 

Having grown up where and when pnxluctive work for 
youngsters was looked up)n with fa\'or, I resent the current 
philosophy w'hich seems to classify all jobs for kids as poten- 
tially dangerous rather than Ixrneficial. The arbitrary require- 
ment that “working papers,” proof of birth date and a lot of 
other time-consuming evidence must be submitted as a prel- 
ude to allowing an ambitious bov or girl to perform honora- 
ble work strikes me as symptomatic of an underlying concept 
that there is so nething inherently questionable in a young- 
ster’s having the opportunity to work at ait. 

Under our Washington state law, no minor under four- 
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teen can work without a permit from a Superior Court judge, 
even in a business owned and operated by the youngster's 
own parents — unless that business is covered by State Indus- 
trial Insurance. Most work by youngsters under sixteen must 
be performed bc'tween 6 a.m. and 7 p.m., except during sum- 
mer vacations. Many other states have comparable restric- 
tions. Yet those same kids can go to night baseball games, sit 
in late movies, attend dances, or scjuint at horror scenes on 
television far lx*yond the curfew hour for anv pnxluctive 
work. I his puts a premium on idleness. Surelv there must be 
some more sensible methcxl of pnnecting children from the 
evils of child labor; and there must fx a wav to untangle the 
terrific maze of inconsistent technical details in the many 
laws w'hich must lx* correctly interpreted before an employer 
runs the risk of employing an adolescent without fear of 
drastic penalties. 

Is the slate of W'ashington the only horrible example" By 
no means. L<K^k at the W'alsli Healv Public Contracts .Act. 
I bis federal law makes it legal for a Ixiy under sixteen or a 
girl under eighteen to work lor a company supplying ma- 
terials lor the 11 .S. government if iIk contract 1 under 
Si 0.000. Rut ii the company should get a contract in, living 
just Sio.oci, it would have to fire all Imivs under sixteen and 
all girls under eighteen, or lx- an outlaw. What kind of 
h(xus pivus IS that? 

Tm glad to sav there appears to he' nationwide concern 
over this matter. T he Neu^ jcrst*y State Cirange som< years 
ago resolved. “Many of the cause's of iuyenile delintjuency 
can hi' traced to the inability of a child to find employment 
Ix'twcen the time he leaves scluxil at the age of sixteen and 
the age of eighteen, when he is jxTmiltK I to enter industry’.*' 

Philadelphia is continuing a wartime school-work pro- 
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gram. Robert C. Tabor, Director of the Division of Pupil 
Personnel Counseling, testified before the U.S. Senate sub- 
committee on juvenile delinquency: “The value ol the pro- 
gram prompted us to continue it. Not only did it reduce the 
number of dropouts (from school), but young people found 
a new sense of importance when they could contribute to the 
family’s resources. They learned initiative and responsibil- 
ity. Discipline problems all but disappeared." 

Iowa Citv, Iowa, has a community-wide project to provide 
constructiv'c work for youngsters during school vacation. 
Berkeley. California, has a plan for organized work and or- 
ganized recreation aimed at helping fourteen- to seventeen- 
vear-old boys and girls both during the summer vacation 
months and the schot)l year. 

If I were given responsibility for revising our archaic 
child-labor laws, here is what I would suggest that we do- 

Eliminate all unreasonably restrictive laws which require 
youngsters in their teens to register and obtain working 
papers before they can take normal jobs. 

Let boys and girls, with their parents’ consent, accept suit- 
able jobs in any appropriate field. It is ridiculous that voung 
boys can have newspaper routes and deliver grtx-cries by bicy- 
cle, but cannot work in newspaper offices or gnxery stores. 

Unify all state and federal labor laws no that what is a legal 
job for a youngster in one state is not illegal in another. 

There should be agencies and community committees 
specifically designed to find and develop job opportunities 
for youngsters who want to work. It is through work, rather 
than play alone, that young people can avoid the physical 
and moral flj hbiness which comes from idleness, and 
toughen their spiritual muscles sufficiently to carry the re- 
sponsibilities of adult citizenship. 
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The Perils of Promiscuity 

Condensed from the hook: A Woman Doctor 
Looks at lxn*e and Life 

MARION HILLIARD, M.D. 


/a. 


(lolestcnt }x)vs seem to 


have a compelling need to prove their manhiKitl. 1 he means 
differ in every neighborlKKxl. Sometimes a bov can prove 
himself hy *^oring a touchdown while draped with enemv 
taeklers, sometimes hy driving a battered convertible at a 
speed appnKiching that ol sound. Most of the s(H,alled wild- 
ness of youth IS the necessitv to demonstrate daring in order 
to siitisl’v the developing sensual apjx tit*'. 

The phoniest proof of manhoixl that can lx* devised — and 
some teen age stxieties demanii it — is the phvsical act of 
love. .'\ fx)v Ix'lieves he must prow hiinsell bv succeeding 
with the town child-harlot or with some older wiiman. Tliere 


is real danger inherent in this. The Ixw certainly ’ill be 
awkward, and it is possible that he will fail in this initial 
attempt. Such failure mav Irighten him. He mav c' cn suffer 
from im[X)tence afterward — psvchological impotence is a 
demonstrable fact. Parents must help their s<ms find a more 
acceptable methtxl of pro^•ing themsehes. 

But parents, who know so well how to administer a hov’s 
allow’ance, how to regulate his homework, how to get him to 
remember to tuck in his shirt, are prone to misliandlc the 
problem of his sexual urges. Some iiarents assume the situa- 
tion is adequately covered with a curt ' don't" — which is dis- 
astrously unhelpful. Others carefully e.xplain that a bo\' and 
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girl have the power to start a life, a power too magnificent to 
he used casually as a toy. This is better, but it also falls short. 
Adolescent bovs need to know that promiscuity is habit-form- 
ing and can make a shambles of their adult lives. Promis- 
cuity is not the indulgence of confident, capable men, but of 
men who have been defeated. It d(x.’sn’t attract men of 
achievement, but men looking for achievement. 

Promiscuity destroys, much as a narcotic does, blacking out 
disappointments and making a man feel nine feet tall — and 
it has the stime hangover the next day. with the disapptiint- 
ments still unsolved and the man even less able to cope with 
them. The promiscuous man is not oversexed at all; he’s 
undersexed. He’s not hniking to give something, but to get it. 

This desolate pattern can bt* set in adolescence. A boy 
must not indulge himself in his youth if he wants to lx; a 
coherent, secure adult. He might keep in mind that gluttons 
don’t enjoy the taste ol ftxxl. An adolescent bov can check 
on his own incipient gluttony by means of a bit of introsjxT- 
tion. \\ hen he contemplates his date for the evening, is he 
considering the reward he will get for his investment"^ l)ix*s 
he choose her with his mind on getting the most return? 
This is downright imm«)ral. 

A youth should also understand his own biology, rhrough 
out the life span, the male urge for sex is much stronger than 
the female. It is the lx)y whf» will light the Ixmfirc. The Ix-st 
prevention of bums is to make certain that the hx'ation pro- 
hibits the fire getting out of hand. A gtxxl place for the gcxxl 
night kiss is on the girl's dtxwstcp; the Ixiy goes home pleas- 
antly tingling. Phe wftrst place is a parked car on a hmely 
road; he may ,/> home full of terror and guilt. A boy must 
appreciate that the act of love can only he debased. jX)ssibly 
forever, by trying tq make it a “manly" achict'cmcnt. 
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Why Driver Education Is a Must 

PAUL W. KEARNBY 


I 

n ttxlay’s motorized society, 
36 percent of all American youths who die between the ages 
ol hi teen and twenty-four are killed in automobile accidents. 

1 his shocking toll — lour times higher than that exacted bv 
the worst disease in this age grouji — indicates an epidemic of 
major prop'irtions. iS'evertheless, the onlv effective antidote 
thus far devised — driver education in high schrxjls — is under 
attack in inan\ communities and has even lx“en abandoned 
in sonte. 

riie attack comes partiv Irom school ■Klministratf»rs who 
regard driver eilucation as a "I rill" that interferes with aca- 
demics. partiv Irom taxpasers who don’t want to pav tlie cost 
and partiv Irom other citizens who sincerely lx.’lie\e that 
driver education is largelv useless. 

For example, a lew vears .lyo F(»s Angeles almost <t the 
most elfective phase ol its Irntg estahlisheil driver edi.eation 
program, f he standard 1 )F. course provides lor thir*\ manda- 
tors' hours ol group instruction in the classroom, plus .1 mini- 
mum of six ekvtive hotirs of individual training Ix'hind the 
wheel, riu; latter is highlv essential — and exfumsive. In 
i960, opjxincnts ol driver etlucation in I.os .\ngeles 
mounted a determined campaign against in traffic training. 
But after the budget and finance committi'e voteii tentatively 
to drop the practice program. KkmI citizens and officials te- 
(juesied a special minting of the Ifoti.d of Fducation at 
which they ctnild express their views, f'riends of the program 
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rallied support from safety organizations, city and state po- 
lice, women s clubs, the PTA and insurance companies. Im- 
pressed by the facts presented at the meeting, the board 
agreed to continue the course for one more year and to make 
a careful study of its merits. On the strength oi this evalua- 
tion, completed in 1961, the board voted five to one not only 
to continue practice-driving but to expand it. 

In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the story was sadly different. 
There, opponents succeeded in keeping driver education 
courses out of the sch(X)ls. Schenectady and VMiite Plains 
have had controversy over DE, but in these New York cities, 
fortunately, the programs were retained. In Arizona and 
Utah, threats to driver education were overcome by public 
opinion. These arc only a few random illustrations of the 
widespread and continuing resistance to the program — a pro- 
gram which does save liyes and money. 

Perhaps the most meaningful proof of this fact was 
shown in an Illinois study released in Septemlxrr 1963. Of 
the young drivers included in the study, ^39.944 had had no 
high-school driving course*, while 176,832 were DE gradu- 
ates. Analysis showed that the untrained youngsters were 
involved in 493 traffic violations and 1 1 1 accidents per thou- 
sand drivers. The corres[X7nding figures for the I)E group 
w^ere 171 and 56. 

But the most convincing eviilencc that driver education is 
effective comes from insurance companies, wdiost' rates are 
based on case-hardened actuarial exfxrrience. As fathers and 
mothers know, liability rates for their sons arc very high. (In 
many states, girls under 21 are now' Ix'ing addl'd to the 
group who must pay higher premiums.) Yet virtually all of 
the leading insurance firms grant discounts of ro to 15 per- 
cent for boys and girls, sixteen through twenty years of age, 
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who have passed a high-school driving course meeting na- 
tional standards. 

The Insurance Information Institute estimates that the 
students now in public high schcxil w'ho will reach driving 
age without having taken a standard DE course (currently 
6 1 jxircent) w'ill pay an extra $343,857,296 in liability 
prentiums in their lirst five years of driving. And these insur- 
ance savings are only part of DE's potential economies. 

I he National Safety Council estimates that automobile 
accidents in 1962 cost an average of nearly S700 each, and 
statistics show that drivers under twentv five were involved 
in s;«7cc,cof, ol these mishaps. If we could cut this total 
of youthful accidents by even 10 jx^rcent. we would save an 
added $^99 millicai. And the lllimas studv indicates we 
could do far Ixtlcr than i c [x rcent if 1 )E were universal. 

riiese livings add up to man\ times the amount wc are 
now spimding on driver education — or would spemd even if 
IOC }x*rcent of our high sch<K)l students were included in the 
program. Harder to estimate, hut tar more important indeed, 
are the potential s,nings in voting Iiv(‘s, broken Ixidies and 
heartaches. 

If OE i'* so efftvtive, win the widespread oppu tionr 
Some of the siningest resistance has come Irorn educators 
who feel that driving courses onK add to the already back- 
breaking load of insiniclion and acli\ities. Hiev have a 
|ioinl; but the fact is that students and teachers ;\Jready find 
time for a whole gamut ol nonacademic actnities. W hv not 
a*place stime of these with lifesaving 1)1' 

Regular studies ncx’d not suffer. Stiulents from Evanston 
Township High Schind, in Illinois, have won a high reputa 
tion for scholarship during the past fw nt\ >ears. vet the 
school still finds lime to give driver txlucation in the class- 
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room to all sophonitws each year. A number of cities— Chi- 
caw VaK tot oxmplt-schwiulc somo ii^i- 

viLl training ,xTioas l..r m-ninp. »«knn<ls and even dut- 
ins the auntmer. Last sutnnnr. the demand lor Dt was so 
heavy in Oklahoma City that five centers with nineteen 
teachers were nccLieiJ to acctimmorlate the twelve hunclrctl 
students who wanted to take the course*. In short, wht're 
there's a will there’s a way. 

A more valid criticism involves the often mediocre prepara- 
tion of driving teachers. Obviously, the answer to this prob- 
lem is to improve the quality of instruction rather than to 
abandon the course, and some of our more alert teacher- 
training institutions are pointing the way. A first-class job of 
preparation is now being done by Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, New York University, Michigan State University, 
the Llniversitv of Illinois and others. 


New and ingenious mechanical aids arc helping to pro- 
vide better instruction. An e.xciting device called a driving 
simulator now makes it ptjssible for one instructor to handle 
twelve to si.xtecn students simultaneously in a realistic sim- 


ulation of actual driving in traffic. During the 196364 
sc1kx)1 year, some four hundred schtxjis employed this de\ ice 
with excellent results. Although a typical classnxim installa- 
tion ol twelve simulators exists around $2o,coo, important 
economics result. Wichita, Kansas, by investing stime S40,- 
000 in siniulaturs, is now training 1600 students at an an- 
nual saving of $2 1 ,000. 

Moreover, the advantages of the simulator extend far Ix*- 
yond economy. "It’s a relief,” said tine youngster in D>s An- 
geles, “to know that I can make my learning mistakes where 
they can’t hurt anybody. 1 his is real basic training that 
would be impossible in traffic.” 
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Another innovation which enables the . ucleni to famib 
iarize himself with driving problems under s;ile eonditions is 
the off street driving range. Here, one instructor, aided In a 
walkie talkie or a public address system, usualK handles 
around ten student drivers at a time. I'he drit ing range is 
now employed in a numIxT of states. 

I o ease the iinancial burden (m scIukjIs and tf) encourage 
W'ider adoption <A 1)1: programs, t\vent\ four stale^N are now 
allotting financial aid lor this puqx>se. In a do/cn other 
states, legislation is [H'liding. Inierestinglv, this monev need 
not come Irom slate educational funds, ( alilornia, which 
pays its scitool districts up to [kt student, collects the 
money by adding Si to everx line ol Si^, or traction tliercof, 
lor moving trallit \iolaiions S( \eral otlu r st itcs reccnilv 
have adopted this |)raciicc. Otluav add Irom cents to Si to 
the dri\<‘r's license lec' or to the cost ol car lict nses. or make 
a higher charge lor license examination 

In the eiul. doubtless, drnei eiiiicaiion will Iv mantlan^rv 
in all of (»ur high schtH»ls In the meantmu*. lag^jard commu- 
nities will continue to pa\ a higher toll than nccessarv Ixnh 
in m(»nev and in deatli on the highwav'^ 

srt n VI RsoN \i n \ 

Drh ing a car is siip[x>s<.d to lx- a pUasiio'. In a ivcent jx>l!. S8 
jK'rcenl of he jXTsons interxiewed aejt\'il that it is^ But it is a 
|K‘culiar form t>f plea.siiie. In main RN|Xs.ts a (..n hilhlK ihr s.ime 
function as that drug which the uprigbi Di. Kk\ll to trans- 
form hims<*lf into the diaKilical Mr. I l\de. I be same \oiing man 
who will wait in line bx hours to bin \\ orld St'rieN tickets bristl s 
with imixiticnce at ever\ red light he eneoi lers on the highwax. 

— Realiies 
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The Values of Young People 

Condensed front the hook: Self-Renewal 

JOHN W. GARDNER 


J. 


acques Barzun of Colum- 
bia University tells about the little old lady who complained 
that “the modern thunderstorm no longer clears the air." It’s 
an attitude that is not confined to little old ladies, or to mete- 
orological subjects. Listen to these melancholy lines; 


To whom can I speak today? 

The gentle man has perished, 

The violent man has access to evcr\’h<xly. 
The iniquity that smites the land 
It has no end. 

There are no righteous men. 

The earth is surrendered to criminals. 


The writer’s nostalgia for an older, gentler, more righteous 
time strikes us as verv modem. But the jxx'm was written by 
a man contemplating suicide .some four thousand years ago, 
in the time of Egypt’s Middle Kingdom! 

It is an abiding characteristic of man to believe that the 
old virtues«are disappearing, the old values disintegrating, 
the old, good, stem ways no longer honored. Many people 
today seem to think that our morality, our deyotion to virtue 
and justice resemble a reservoir that was filled long ago 
(vaguely, aboi ‘ the time of our grandfathers) and has lx?en 
seeping away ever since. But our grandfathers thought that 
the reservoir had been filled by their grandfathers and had 
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seeped away ever since. And their grandfathers thought the 
same. Why, then, isn’t the reservoir empty? 

The answer is that the moral order undergoes regenera- 
tion as well as decay. Men are always corrupting the old 
symbols, drifting away from the old truths. But while some 
are losing their faith, others are achieving new spiritual in- 
sights; w^hile some grow slack and hypocritical, others bring a 
new meaning and vitality to moral striving. And that is how 
most of us play our role in reshaping our scxriety's values. 
Hie Swiss philosopher Amiel said: “Every life is a profession 
ol laitli. Every man’s conduct is an unspjken sermon that is 
forever p'-'Mcl.l.jg to others.” 

Noting people do not assimilate values bv learning words 
(truth, justice and so on) and their definitions. They learn 
attitudes, habits and ways of Judging — in personal transac- 
tions with their lamiK or associates. I hex do not learn ethi- 
cal principles, they ciuiiLue ethical (or unethical) people. 
That is v\hv voting |x*ople need models ol what man at his 
best can lx‘. I'acli generation, presented w ith \ictories that it 
did not win t(»r itself, must itsell rediscover the meaning of 
lilx'rlx, justice — 'the words on the monuments.” A g. ora- 
tion that has fought lor ireedum ma\ pass that Ireedom on to 
the next generation. But it cannot pay on the inte.iSe per- 
sonal knowledge of what it takes u» w in Ireedom. 

In s<»me cases voting people find that the moral prcxrepts 
their parents offer are n<» longei relex ant. or arc c^ontradicted 
bv the parents* Ixdiavior. 1 hi^- is not catastrophic. The first 
task of moral renewal i.N to strip livpKrisv Irom cherished 
ideals. Young people, with their Ireshness ol vision and 
rebtdliousncss of moexi. are ven well fitU'd to accomplish that 

One of our mt>sl difficult problems is lo make it possible 
for young pople to participate in the great tasks of their 
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time. They have found a few constructive outlets recently, 
notably the Peace Corps, but such opportunities are- rare. 
Nineteenth-century New England lads might be sailing cap- 
tains in their late teens; but in a complex technological so- 
ciety the stress is on long training and experience. All too 
often, when we seek to evoke the moral strivings of the ado- 
lescent today, the best we can do is to invite him to stand 
sentinel over a drying rcser\’oir. 

Instead, we should be telling young people the grim but 
bracing truth that it is their task, facing the dilemmas and 
catastrophes of their own time, to re-create the cherished val- 
ues in their own l)ehavior. \Vc should be telling them that 
each generation refights the crucial Ixittlcs and either brings 
new vitality to the ideals or allows them to decay. 

In short, the moral order is not something enshrined in 
historical d(x:umcnts. or stowed away like the family silver. 
It is a living, changing thing, and never any better than the 
generation that holds it in trust. A society is continuously re- 
created. for good or ill, bv its membtTs. This will strike some 
as burdensome, but it will summon others to greatness. 


THE FREE MAN 

liihcTty isn’t a thing you have been given as a present. You can 
be a free man under a dictatorship. It is sufficient if you struggle 
against it. He who thinks with his own head is a free man. He 
who struggles for what he believes to be right is a free man. 
Even if you live in the freest countr)' in the world and are lazy, 
callous, apathetic, irresolute, you arc not free but a slave, though 
there be no coerf^ion and no opposition. Liberty is something you 
have to take for yourself. There is no use begging it from others. 

— Ignazio Silane 





Chapter j / Awareness— the Greatest Gift 
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Stop. L(X)k and See! 

JOHN KORD LACEMANN 


Ju.Ji^elcn Keller was once 
asked what she thought was the worst calamity that could 
befall a person. She replied. “To have eyes and lail to see.’ I 
thought of her words a while ago when I watched a IV 
program in which photographer Lrn.st Haas demonstrated 
some techniques used by artists for seeing, lor making the 
w'orld more v'isible. One device is simply “Iraming. ’ I he 
world is too big to take in ail at once, f o make sense and 
beauty of it wc have to look at small parts of it selectivelv. 
shutting the rest out, much as a photographer docs when he 
peers through his viewfinder. In short, frame it. 

I visited Ernst Maas at his studio and looked at the pic- 
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lures on his walls. They included strikingly dramatic forms, 
patterns, compositions, found in the most commonplace sub- 
jects — and many of them had been taken while the photog- 
rapher was walking at random through the streets of i\ew 
York City. “No matter where you go, you are surrounded by 
pictures,” he told me. “The trick is to recognize them. L(X)k.” 
He crumpled a large sheet of wrapping paper and threw it 
on the floor. I saw only a formless mass. But then Haas 
moved a frame over it — a piece of black cardboard with a 
rectangular optming — and I began to see interesting pat- 
terns of light and shade w hich had escapc‘d me Ix^fore. 

We st^'pixxl outside into the citv street. At first I saw noth- 
ing of note. But when I used the cardb(»ard frame, pictures 
lca|x*d to the eye. A dribble of paint on the pa\ement made 
a striking frec-lorm design. I framed another picture, one 
that resembled an ancient cave drawing?, on the wall of an 
old building where children had been busy with chalk. 

“hook,” Haas said, and ncKlded toward an elderly criuple 
who. climbing the steps of a brownsionc house*, had paused 
lor a moment to watch a \t>ung couple swinging bv. An 
ordinary enough scene but, viewed ir. an imaginar frame 
with all else excluded, it made a picture of unusiia force. 

1 () enjoy such mental snapsh(»ts requires no camera, noth- 
ing more than the w ill to la)k. obser\'e and appreciate. .\nd 
the “frame” can lx‘ scaled to anv si/e you like. Sometimes it's 
fun to “scT small." Did you ever, for c.xamplu, peer deep 
inside a lily? ()r obser\*e the starbursi in the center a wet 
ice cube? William Blake wasn’t t.xaggerating when he said ir 
was possible “to see a world in a grain of sand, and a heaven 
in a wild flower.’’ 

A simple wav to help you see smai. s to carrv^ a ]xxket 
magnifying glass. I discovered this on a countrj' walk one 
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summer with Dr. Robert M. Maciver, distinguished sociolo- 
gist, who used his ptKket glass to find unsuspected design, 
form and color in leaves, pebbles, shells, mushrooms, 
feathers and seeds. The glass, he remarked, “greatly e.xtends 
the scenery. ' At one point our walk led to a bt'ach, where I 
picked up a handful of wet sand and looked at it through 
the glass. I saw something I’d never noticed before: the 
grains, each with its thin coating of water, never actually 
touched one another! “That,” my companion explained, “is 
whv sand never changes and is never ground to pov\'der, n(» 
matter how long it’s pounded by the waves." 

Too often we see onlv what we e.vptxt to st'o and miss 
\\ bat is rcallv there. W e kK)k at our reHection e\ erv dav and 
take it for granted in a closeup \iew that lace and mirror 
image are the same size. But put a dab ol soap «)n your finger 
and draw the outline of your face in the glass. You will find 
that the oval you have drawn is only half the actual si/e ol 
vour face. Step back as far as you like and l<K)k again. The 
mirror image of your face will still fill the oval. 

If vou were painting trees, what color would you make 
the trunks? Nine out of ten people would make them brow n 
or black. Those are the conventional colors. In reality, tree 
trunks are purple, gray, yellow-green — just alxiut even color 
except brown or black. “I don't trv to teach my students to 
draw the mfxlel," said painter Maurice Sterne. “Anyone can 
be taught tQ do such things. I try to teach them to see. It is 
not technique but vision that creates art.” 

One reason why Sherlock Holmes delights us is that he 
sharpens our awareness of significant detail. He notices a 
badly cleaned f 'ir of borrts Dr. W'atsr)n is wearing and de- 
duces that his friend has been walking in the country and 
has a careless scullery maid. I le knows that the killer who 
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wrote a word in blcxxl on the wall near his victim must Ix: 
over six feet tall, because the word is six feet from tlie flexr 
and “when a man writes on a wall his instinct leads him to 
write about the level of his own eyes/’ 

Sir W^inston C Churchill was another who alwavs tfXik 
pride in his gift for the significant detail. On a wartime in- 
spection tour of the British naval base at Scapa f low, the 
prime minister kept hxjking at a dummy battleship and a 
dummy aircraft carrier mfXired in the harlK)r to deceive Ger- 
man bomlxrs. Suddcnlv he said. “I know what s wrong with 
those dummies; there are no sea gulls around them. That 
would nrjticed immediatelv bv enemv planc'^.” He ordered 
hxKl to be thrown out to attract gulls. 

An easy tfchnit|iic that helps the trained ohscr\er sec 
more sharply and retain what he sees is the double take. Me 
forms a first impression, tlien verifies this impression In' look- 
injj attain. In a busy restaurant 1 know, the ehi'cknKim girl 
de| lends on memory alone, and does it “bv lfK>king at cverv- 
b(xlv twice, I rv it voursell and \(nj1I lie surprised how 
much more vou see on the second I‘H>k. Cdance at a dollar 
bill, for example, then close vour e\es ..n,! trv to Vis^ bzc it. 
Many of the details will Ix' blurred. \ow gi\c it a econd 
I(K)k, and again \isuali/e it. Ho vou notice bow much more 
sharpiv vou see the details? 

C’arl \ an Doren, summering in C onnecticut, told of visit- 
ing a neighlxir, Matthew Bradlord, a retired Vmkec farmer, 
half Wind, living alone on a wotxled hillside. 'Do you sec 
that cloud shadow c(»ming toward us? Bradlord asked. “If 
you watch, vou will s(.x' how these* shadows keep the valley 
always changing. Some days they are very leisurely. Tix/iv 
they go like the wind. Tliey are my nv ing pictures,” 

“As 1 looked/’ said \'an Doren. “another shadow bnike 
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over the ridge of hills* rolled down the long slojx?, turned the 
row of maples a darker green, swept solidly across the swamp 
and meadow and went by us with what 1 almost thought 
was a swish. 1 half caught my breath. Similar shadows must 
have been breaking over us all afternoon and I had not 
noted them. A quiet old man who could barely see small 
objects at hand still saw so much that he had. for me. added 
a new spectacle to nature.*’ 

The wonderful power of seeing the world in one’s own 
unique way is what gives the artist his style. It is the result 
of what Ernst Haas calls “dreaming with your eyes open/’ 
one of the most rewarding seeing devices of all. Cliildren use 
it well. “Oh. look. Mummy, there’s a rainbow in the gutter,” 
a little girl tells her mother — where her mother might see 
only a dirty oil slick. 

All of us possess this ability to “dream with our eyes 
open.” But in growing up we usually suppress it out ol fear 
of being thought different. VW ought to lay aside these fears 
occasionallv and see the beauty around us. “Seeing is bc'liev 
ing,” the maxim says. But, more than that, seeing is livini». 
The more vividly you learn to see. the more alive you are. 


THE TRAVELER 

An admirer inquired of Henry Thoreau whether he had trav- 
eled much. Thoreau s unhesitating answer was: “1 have traveled 
widely in Concord.” 

And it was Thoreau who derived the word ”s;uinter” from 
“Sainte Terre,” or Holy Land, s<) that a sauntercr. he siiid, wms 
one who made . \crv' walk a pilgrimage to the Holy Land that 
lies about us, hidden From the dull, habitual eye. 

— The Christian Science Monitor 
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Are You Living or Existing? 

STUART CHASE 


rm 


JCL here seems to be an ascend- 
ing scale of values in life, and somewhere in this scale there 
is a line — probably a blurred one — below which one more or 
less “exists” and alxne which one more or less “lives.” 

What does it mean to Ik* alive, to live intensely? I do not 
know* wh:‘.t hf«* means to other people but I do know what it 
means to me, and 1 have worked out a personal method of 
measuring it. 

1 ake the days as they come, put a plus Ix'side the living 
hours and a minus before the dead ones- find out just what 
makes the live ones live and the dead ones die. Is it possible 
to catch the truth of life in such an analysis' The px.’t will 
say no. but 1 am an accountant and onK write ptK’trv out of 
hours. 

My notes show a tlassifieation of eleven states of t-- ng in 
which 1 feel I am alive and si.x states in which 1 feel 1 only 
exist. These are major states, needless to say. In addition 1 
find scores of sul)states which are too obscure lor me to ana- 
lyze. The eleven “plus" reactions are these 

I seem tti live when 1 am creating something — riting this 
article, lor instance; making a sketch, working on eco- 
nomic theory, building a b<K>kshelf. 

Art certainly vitalizes me. A go<Kl novel, some poems, pic- 
tures and operas, many buildings and particularly bridges 
affect me as though 1 were taking the . list's bhxxl into my 
own veins. 
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The mountains and the sea and stars — all the old subjects 
of a thousand poets — renew life in me. As in the case of art, 
the process is not automatic — I hate the st‘a sometimes — but, 
by and large, I feel the line of existence below me when I 
see these things. 

Love is life, vital and intense. Wry real to me also is the 
love one bears one s friends. 

I live when I am stimulated bv good conversation, g(K)d 
argument. There is a sort of vitality in just dealing in ideas 
that to me is very real. 

I live when I am in the presence of danger — HK'k- 
climbing. for example. 

I feel very much alive in the presence of genuine sorrow. 

I live when I play — preferably out-of d(K)rs at such things 
as swimming, skating, skiing, sometimes driving a car, some 
times walking. 

One lives when one takes fiKxl after genuine hunger, or 
when burying one s lips in a c(K) 1 mountain spring after a 
long climb. 

One lives when one sleeps. A sourul healthv sleep after a 
dav sjxmt out-of-d(X)rs gives one the feeling of a silent, whir 
ring dynamo. In one’s vivid dreams I am also convinced that 
one lives. 

I live when I laugh, spontaneously and heartily. 

In contrr^^listinction to these moments of “living ’ I find 
these states of “existence”: 

I exist when I am doing drudgerv of anv kind: washing 
dishes, answering mo.st letters, attending to money matters, 
shaving, dressin,;, riding on streetcars, buying things. 

I exist when attending the average social function — a tea, 
a dinner, listening to dull [x?ople talk. 
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Eating, drinking or sleeping when one is already replete, 
when one’s senses are dulled, arc states of existence, not life. 

Old, monotonous things — city walls, tocj familiar streets, 
houses, r(K)ms, furniture, clothes — drive one to the exist- 
ence level. 

Sheer ugliness, such as one secs in a hig-city slum, de- 
presses me intensely. 

1 retreat Irom life when I lK‘come angrv. I exist through 
row's and misunderstandings and in the blind alleys of "get- 
ting even." 

So, in a gimeral wav, 1 set life ofl Irom existence. It must 
Ik‘ admitted* ol course*, that "living’’ is often a mental state 
inc1epc*ndent ol phvsical en\ironment or occupation. 
One may leel. in springtime for instance, ^uddenlv alive in 
old, monotonous suiroundings. I hen even dishwashing Ix*- 
conu^'^ eventful and one sings as one slunes. But these out- 
bursts are on the w hole aluiormal. 

Mv notes show ill, It in one week, ol the hours con- 
tained ihi'rein. I onK "li\ed’ aUvul 4: oi them, or 2^^ per 
cent ol the u»tal time I his allow eil lor s«>me creative work, a 
Sundax's hike, some ge nuine hunger, s. ;::v’ health) ^ .*p, a 

little* stimukiling re,iehng. two acl'^ (»1 a pl.ix, part of .1 mov 
ing picture anil eight hour-^ ol intere-iing eli-^ussion with 
friends. I Ixliexe that I eould delilxT.itcK '*li\e’ twice as 
much in the same licairs. il onl\ 1 would come out 
from under the chains ol neec'^Nitx. largcK econopiic. which 
hind me. 

It mav well lx* that the states <»l Ixing which release lile in 
me also release' it in most human k ings. Cn neralK speMking. 
one's sidvation is Ixniiul close'lv wiili tliai ol all m inkind- 
the ratio of living grenving with that o the mass ol one s 
fellow' men. 



“Every, Every Minute’* 

JEAN DALRYMPLE 

■Xw. BM. any years ago when I 
was very young and on the threshold of a life which was to 
turn out to be crammed full of, to me. fascinating work, 
people and pleasures, I was overcome by discouragement and 
a deep depression. Today 1 would be sent to the psycho- 
analyst’s couch, but at that time I was sent to the theater. 

The play was Thornton W’ilder’s Our Town, and it was 
mv old friend Frank Craven, its star, who led me to the 
matinee. The magic of Wilder’s compassionate \\isd(*m 
.switched on a light in the dark room of my mind. 

It happened late in the play where Emily — whost' short 
life in Gro\ er’s Corners we had followed — hail died in thilil 
birth but was allowed to return t«) earth to relive her twelfth 
birthday. For the first time Emily really saw her mother and 
father in their simple goodness and love for her. and could 
realize the myriad small details which make up our daily 
life. Unable to bear the loveliness and pathos of this long- 
forgotten day, she suddenly callwl out: 

“It g(x;s so fast! Wc don’t have time to look at one another 
. . . take jne back — up the hill — to my grave. But first: 
W^ait! One more lcx)k. Good-bye. gixxl-byc, world. Gixxl bye, 
Grover’s Corners . . . .Mama and Papa. Ckxxl-byc to cliK'ks 
ticking . . . and Mama’s sunflowers . . . and new-ironed 
dresses and hot baths ... to sleeping and waking up. Oh. 
earth, you’re tix) wonderful for anybody to realize you. Do 
any human beings ever realize life while they have it? 
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Every, every minute?*' And Frank Craven, playing the Stage 
Manager, answered, "'No.** 

Right then and there, I too saw how last life goes, how we 
really do not take the time to l(X)k at and know one another; 
to appreciate the rain and wind as well as the sunshine, to 
accept the disappointments and defeats with grace since they 
make the achievements and the victories count. All simple 
things in my lile Ix'came its true beauties; the reasons for 
my discouragement and depression became unimportant. 

I hey still are, and I have made a conscious effort to real- 
i/e lile. every, every minute of it, irom that dav on. Do vou^ 

T ry to. It ‘ '»»'nrjsinglv rewarding. 

lOV Ot nil: SHNSLS 

Did vou know that in japan \uii ma\ be ’n\iteci to a moon- 
vii’wing partN, at uhicii no conveisatmn is exjxcted' \ r)U merely 
sit in sulHlued but tiegani surrounding's and watch the moon 
rise, uud stretch \our .ippreciaiive abilities 

I he Ja|)anese, ol coursc\ in their controlled apj^reciao-in of 
nature go l<» some extremes that could wen .^.-em bizarre the 
West. I luw have parties to watch and celebrate the fall « : the 
hrst snow of winter — the suddenK ditfereni asjxvt it gi\es to the 
countr>side, the softening of cont< urs. the change in the cjualitv 
of light and shadow. Hiex go out the counirv on a summer 
night to listen — mu comment on. iusi lisicu — to “ins^t-music. 1 
was once invited to a |>arl\ where all the ladies sat anuriu! in a 
reverent hush while pieces ol different kinds of wtHxl were care- 
fiillv brought to a glow o\er a charc^Kil hra/iei and then handed 
around on separate ira>s so that each of us could smell them. \\\ 
caught the subtle differences m the fragran cs of jxach. cherrx. 
pine, balsam and other wexxk. — - Saiuha Hama Rau 
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Be Honest with Yourself! 

T. F. JAAIES 


JULJverv American applauds 
the honesty that storekeeper Abraham Lincoln practiced 
when he trudged miles to return a customer’s change. But 
this kind of honesty, toward others, cannot compare in imp)r- 
tance to being honest with ourselves. 

Lack of self-honesty can be profoundly damaging. “Fail- 
ures in self-honesty,” says psychotherapist Dr. Albert Ellis, 
“are at the root of almost every emotional and mental disturb- 
ance.” Industrial psycholt^'st Dr. Frederick F. Gaudet says, 
“Again and again, promising men ruin their careers because 
they are poor judges of their own abilities and aptitudes.” 
Veteran marriage counselor Emmanuel Hallowitz, assistant 
professor of psychiatry of the Albert Einstein College of 
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Medicine, declares, “In almost every disrupted marriage 
there is, on both sides, self-deception.” On the other hand, 
tlic ability to look at yourself hard and honestly — admit- 
ting both the bad and the g<xxl — is the most powerful un- 
tapped source of human energy. 

Consider a man whom we shall call Paul McKenzie. At 
forty he began drinking tex) much. Life seemed to have lost 
its savor, yet he could not understand why. Me had a gcxxl 
job; his wife was devoted; his children were healthy. Then 
one day as McKenzie reached toward his liejuor cabinet, he 
glimpsed himself in the mirror. He saw a face he had almost 
forgotten, a traits of character, hints of strength, signs of 
weakness that were all new to him. McKenzie slammed the 
liquor cabinet shut and spent the nc.vt five hours writing an 
exhaustive and ruthlessly honest analysis of himself. 

It turned out to Ix' the most profitable five hours' work he 
had ever done. For the first time he saw himself as t(X) ambi- 
tious and aggressive for the job ho was holding. 1 he disci- 
plines of a large companv chafed him. So he organized his 
own public-relations companv. which has been extremely 
successful. More important than financial returns, however, 
is the enthusiasm with which he nt»w lives and works. 

riu' emotional rewards of self-honestv are its more potent 
dividends. A mature self-knowledge greatly reduces the anx- 
ietv with which men live. Dr. Carl Rogers, well-known psv- 
chotherapist, noted in his counseling that people* with emo- 
tional problems had a very low opinion of themselves. But 
once the\' experienced the counselor’s acceptance of them 
exacth (/um leere. with all their shortcomings, a veiy posi- 
tive change tix)k place. Soon they were admitting not only 
their faults but their good points. Fixhi. self-acceptance, it 
was onlv a short step to emotional health. 
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In his book The Creative Years, Reul Howe tells about a 
meek, timid teacher w'ho was put in charge of a class of 
incorrigibles. One boy in particular, fourteen-year-old Joe, 
delighted in throwing the class into an uproar. One after- 
noon in desperation the teacher kept Joe after school and 
asked him why he was making her life so miserable, hor a 
moment he looked sullenly at her, and then replied, “Be- 
cause you’re such a sucker for it." 

“I know I am," she sighed. “I’ve always been afraid of 
people like you, and yet I’d like to be able to help you. Don’t 
vou want anyone to love vou or help you? ” To her amaze- 
ment, the bullv broke down and poured out to her the stor\’ 
of his misery and poverty and loneliness. “I ler honesty as a 
person,” Howe says, "called forth the truth from this con- 
fused and resentful boy." Her power to accept bersell, with 
ail her fears and weakness, became her jiower to accept him. 
This in turn made it possible for him to accept himself. 

Unfortunately, self-honesty is rare. .Analyzers of the na 
tional psyche ha\e pictured millions of Americans as "other 
directed" — looking to the goals and ideals and ideas of 
others for guidance, rather than within themselves. This 
kind of thing distorts the individual, frustrates his inboni 
hunger for "personaliztition. ” He is forced cimstantlv to 
dodge what he really thinks and feels — and yet in the end 
he cannot avoid it, Ixxause it is the deepest, most imprmant 
concern of his life. 

How can you check on your .self-honesty? Dr. (Portion 
Allport, Harvard psychologist, suggests examining vour sense 
of humor. Can you laugh at yourself — truly, genuinely 
laugh? If so, ,ou probably have a good idea of what you are 
really like. 

Dr. Gaudet recommends writing a thorough self-anal- 
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ysis, not as an end in itself but as a kind of check. “A gocxl 
friend should be able to help you decide whether your list of 
traits and abilities is objective. If you do not have a friend 
from whom you can ask such help — that, in itself, could be a 
sign that you are not being honest with yourself. ' Self-hon- 
esty is not easy to achieve, nor is it something we win over- 
night. It is something we must work toward, slowly. Cer- 
tainly no one should spend all his time probing his inner 
motives. But we can at least try to be honest about a selected 
set of goals. One imjX)rtant area is work. 

V\'hy does a pt^rson get himself into a muddle bv choosing 
the wrong ph'^ ''Because he has his eves fixed on the acciden- 
tals rather than the essentials/ savs Jerr\' Fields, a \ew York 
employment counselor: “the salary, the glamour or pres- 
tige a certain job offers, lie doesn’t stop tn ask himself 
whether he really wants to do that kind of work, or how well 
it fils liis capabilities. As a result he mav sptmd vears in a 
futile effort to gain success, wlien half this effort made in a 
field lx*tier suited to his talents and tcmptTamcnl would 
yield twice the progress.” 

Sometimes failure can make us moiL honest ab( ' our 
careers than success. One of the happiest men I know ».^uit a 
goex! job as a ne\\spajx*r editor t<» sjxmd two years tailing on 
a novel. He sent the finished p’-<xluct out to publishers, and 
got back notliing but rejeclum slips. But when I sympathized 
with him. ne said, "1 don’t regret a dav ol thoscktwo vears. 
When mv lxK>k failed, I realized I iust was not a nf.ebst. 
You can't imagine how free I felt.” He went hack to work, 
unluirdened hv dembts alxmi his destiny, and is now a top 
magazine editor. His favorite advice to vmuxme who con 
plains that he has a frustrated dream is; I'rv ill I ven if you 
find vou don't like it, or aren’t any gtxxl at it. you vc gained 
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in self-knowledge. Then you can knuckle down to working 
at something you are good at.’' 

As an industrial psychologist. Dr. Gaudet sues another 
common type of job problem: where a man becomes trou- 
bled when he does not advance rapidly. Dr. Gaudet advises 
that before he plunges into an orgy of self-blame, he should 
ask some basic questions: i . Does he really want to advancer 
Many people do not. They arc satisfied with the work they 
are doing. 2. Is it his own desire to advance, or someone 
else’s? — his wife’s, for example. 3. Is he willing to pay the 
price of advancement? The higher a man goes, the longer 
his working hours. “Advancement, ” Dr. Gaudet says, “is not 
s^Tionymous with happiness, nor even with success. It should 
be the result of a drive from within.’’ 

Almost all the e.xperts I have talked with agree that in 
searching for self-honesty the greatest danger is the human 
tendency to castigate oneself. Too many equate self-honesty 
with self-condemnation. But genuine self-honesty includes 
an appraisal of bad and good. We need to recognize our 
weaknesses; we must also recognize our potentialities so we 
can develop them. 

The goal of self-honesty has been summed up bv Dr. Garl 
Rogers in the phrase: “the open self." 7 ’hc person who 
achieves mature self-knowledge is no longer afraid of life. 
He can accept all his exjx;riences and feelings, whether ol 
grief or of .happiness, of love or of guilt. "He recognizes." 
says Rogers, “that it rests within himself to chtK>se his way of 
living, the only question that matters lx.‘ing: Is this a way 
which is deeply satisfying to me, and one which truly ex- 
presses me?” 

Being honest with yourself is more than a formula for 
success on the job or in marriage. It is a way of life. 



Never Stop Learning 

JAMES A. MICHENER 




.JOI.hc v^-ar had passed us bv on 
Guadalcanal in 19 ^ 5 , and ue could sec certain victor)' 
aliead. Relieved of pressure, our top officers in the South 
Pacific Force could have been excused if they loafed, 
but the ones I knew well in those davs used their free 


time to ed'icafe themselves in new fields. One carrier ad- 
miral studied everything he could get on tank warfare. 1 he 
head of our outfit. Vice Admiral \\ illiam Lowndes Calhoun. 


sjx'nt six hours a day learning French. 1 asked him about it. 
"Admiral. wh;.i s this big deal with French?" "Mow do 1 
know where 1 11 lx‘ sent when the war s over?" he replied. 

A few nights later I hap|H'ned to participate in an officers 
studv group. .As wc were breaking up, the leader asked me, 
"Hy the wav. Michener, what are voii vtudNing? ’ 

1 had Ix’en studying exactly nothing, .i ' J as I wa'.K' back 
to my cjuarters. the challenge implicit in his probab. idle 
question touched in me a profound response'. That very night 
I started work on something that 1 had Ixcn toying with for 
months. In a lantem lit, mosquito-filled tin shack. I began 
writing Talcs of the South Pacific. • 

I know now that the gtxid work of the world is :’':com- 
plished principally by pt*ople who dedicate themselves un- 
stintinglv to the big. distant goal. W’et'ks. months, years pass, 
but the good workman knows that he is gambling on cn 
ultimate achievement which cannot I measured in time 
spent. Responsible men and women leap to the challenge of 
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jobs that require enormous dedication and years to fulfill, 
and are happiest when they are so involved. This means that 
men and women who hope to make a real contribution to 
American life must reeducate themselves periodically. 

In the United States the average man (let’s leave out doc- 
tors and highly specialized scientists) can e.xpect to work in 
three radically different fields before he retires. The lawyer 
is dragged into a business reorganization and winds up a 
college president. The engineer uses his slide rule for a 
while, then finds himself a sales expert and ends up in labor 
relations. The schoolteacher becomes a principal, later on 
heads the town’s automobile agency. 

I have been the t\pical American in that I have had 
widely scattered jobs: teacher, businessman, soldier, traveler, 
writer. No college education could give me six'cific prepara- 
tion for any of these jobs, but mine did inspire me with the 
urge to reeducate myself constantly. 

By fantastic luck, I got to Svvarthmore C'(»llege. outside 
Philadelphia, just as it was launching an experiment. At the 
end of my sophomore vear the faculty as.sembled a group of 
us and said, "Life does not consist of taking coursi-s in small 
segments. A productive life consists of finding huge tasks 
and mastering them with whatever tcxils of intelligence and 
energy we have. V\'c are going to turn you loose on some 
huge tasks. Let’s see what you can do with them.’’ 

Accordingly, we were e.xcuscd from all class attendance 
and were told, “Pick out three fields that interest you.’’ I 
chose logic, English history and the novel. The faculty said, 
“Go to the library and learn what you can about your fields. 
At the end of two years we’ll bring in some experts from 
Harvard and Yale whom vou’ve never seen, and thev will 

J y 

determine whether you have educated yourself.” 
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What followed was an experience in intellectual 
grandeur. The Swarthmore professors, realizing that when I 
was tested they would be tested, tfx), helped me to gain as 
thorough an education as a young man could absorb. When 
the tw'o years ended, the visiting experts arrived and for a 
week they queried, probed and heckled. At the end one of 
the examiners said to me simply, “You have the beginnings 
of a real education.” He was right; it was only the begin- 
nings. If my education had ended then, I would have proved 
a useless citizen. But what I did learn was how to learn, how 
to c>rganize, hf)w to educate and reeducate myself. 

From n” own experience and observation, I realize texlay 
that it is not .so much the education that counts; it's the self- 
reeducation — the discipline that keeps a man driving toward 
har<l and distant goals, the human values he believes in. 

Specializati''!! is not enough: what the world needs for the 
big jobs — historically, culturallv, morally — arc well-rounded 
human beings. 1 remember a dav in 1942 when the Ll.S. 
NasT was hungry for talent. Four of us were shivering in 
f)ur shorts in a small nxim. A grim-faced sc'lectioii committee 
asked the first wouUl-lx? officer, "W hat ^jn you do' id the 
man replied, ‘Tm a bu\er for Maev’s, and I've train, d my- 
si*lf to judge ven' quicklv between markets and prices and 
trends.” The board replied. “Can't you do anything prac- 
tical? " And they shunted him off to one side. 

V\'hen the board asked the next man. a lawyer? if he could 
do anything practical, he had to confess. “1 can wc’gh evi- 
dence and organize information. " I Ic was rejected. 

I was third and when I answered. “1 know language and a 
good deal of history,” the board groaned and I went shiv< r- 
ing away- Then the fourth man said t 'dly, “I’m a college- 
trained engineer, and I can overhaul diesel engines.” The 
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committee practically made him an officer right on the spot. 

But this is not the end of the story. When the war was 
over, the Macy’s buyer was assistant to the Secretary of the 
Navy, in charge of many complex responsibilities requiring 
instant good judgment. He had given himself courses in na- 
val management and government procedures and had be- 
come a top expert. The lawyer wound up as assistant to Ad- 
miral Halsey, and in a crucial battle deduced logically from 
intelligence reports just where the Japanese fleet had to be. 
He came out covered with medals. 1 got the job ol naval 
secretaiy to se\'eral congressional committees w'ho were deter- 
mining the future of America in the South Pacific. 

What was the engineer doing at the end of the war- He 
was still ov'erhauling diesel engines. 

♦ <- 

THE MIRACULOUS 

"I have learnt nothing from life.” wrote Omar Khayvam. 
“except mv own amazement at it.” It would be a sad thing if 
wc, in our aee of miracles, were to lose our sense of the miracu 
lous. It is surprise, curiosity and love which rejuvenate the mind. 

— I larold Sicohon 


SET NO LIMITS 

Dont run arw'ay from adventures of the mind which you find 
hard to understand. Keep an open mind f<ir the things ‘‘practi- 
cal” people say won’t work. Perhaps wt have more “senses” 
than we think. For thousands of years electricity was all around 
us and we co*.jd not use it. I low can wc be sure there aren't 
powers of the mind which we understand as little hut could as 
well if we knew how? — Ardi$ Whitnum 
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Seven Ways to Improve Memory 

HENRY C. LINK, PH.D., AND ROBERT NORMAN 



f course the inemor\’ can 
be improved. It can be improved vastly. It can be improved 
by anyone with normal intelligence. Moreover, the methods 
by which it can lx? cultivated arc all founded on practical 
common sense. Ever)' experience in life makes an impression 
through !•'''> f»r more of the senses on some of the cells of 
the brain, or other nerve centers. The problem of memory 
improvement is to emphasize these impressions and to file 
them away in such an orderly manner that manv will remain 
intact. The cinrer the impressions, and the neater vour 
mental storehouse, the ca.sicr it will Ix’ to remember. 

Repetition is the most elemental — and least interesting — 
method of memorizing. You can learn and remember almost 
anything if you have the patience to rejxat it often enough. 

Bring as many of xonr senses as pos^ihle to bear xrhat 
you leant to remember. Suppose* vou were exhibiting an ap- 
ple to a person who hail never si'cn one before. If he looked 
at the apple he would carrv awav a certain impression of it. 
But if he lifted it. smelled it. tasted it. he would cariy away a 
clearer and more lasting memory. ITie scientific reason for 
this is that the impression you receit’c through the ;.tnsc of 
sight is recorded on an entirely different cell from that trans- 
mitted through touch or any other sense. All cells of the 
nervous system are connected, however, so that the mnre 
impressions vou get of a thing, the ni .e strings you have 
with which to pull it out of the subconscious mind at will. 
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This principle is very important in remembering names 
and faces. People who do not remember names are usually 
those who do not hear the name distinctly in the first place 
or who pay litde attention to it. Perhaps they are more con- 
cerned with the .stranger’s appearance, or with what kind of 
impression they are going to make on him, or with what they 
will say to him. An employment manager with a pwr 
memory set out to improve this faculty. When any person 
came to him, he made sure at the start that he knew the 
name exactly. If necessaiy-, he would ask for the spelling of 
it. Then he would write the name down and look carefully 
at it. Thus a definite impression was made on his visual and 
muscular senses. In his conversation he would repeat the 
name again and again. Meanwhile he was studying the 
man’s face and expression and mannerisms. Today that 
manager can meet and call by name ten thoustind |H’rs«)ns. 

Cultivate the power of attention. People do not focus 
sharply and clearly on one thing at a time. In conversation 
they do not think so much of what the other person is saying 
as of what they are going to sity next. They look at scenery 
but do not drink in the details. 

Men of fruitful intellects and first-rate memories invaria- 
bly have excellent powers of obser\ation, concentration and 
attention. Attention means sidetracking everything except 
the thought or experience you want to remember. Beware of 
mental hazes as a mariner avoids a treacherous shoal. Note 
the details of w'hat you want to remember. A bank cashier 
who had difficulty in remembering people started to study 
the details of each face. He found that pictures built up 
thus, with attention to detail, did not fade from his memory'. 

Association, when not fantastically overdone, is one of the 
shortest and surest ways of remembering. Not long ago I 
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met a Mr. White who told me that he lived at 25 St. .Nich- 
olas Avenue. An obvious association struck me: “W'hite — 
Chri.stmas; Christmas — the twenty-fifth of December — St. 
Nicholas.” Everyone has in his mind many facts to which he 
can anchor new facts by associations. But rememlx;r. the sim- 
pler our associations, the less they will burden the memory. 

If you are deeply and genuutely interested, ymr attention 
focuses more or less as a matter of course. Some men are s<j 
interested in baseball that they know the names of all the 
big-league players, their batting averages and so on. Man\ 
extraord’nary memories can bo c.xplained bv the element of 
intense iio-rost. The moral is: Trv to develop a genuine, 
vital interest in the subject you want to remember. 

Gain utulerstanding. If you do not understand a subject 
or situation, you cannot lx- exjx-cted to remember it. You 
must know the logical relations Ix-tweon all tlie given facts. 

.Make a careful and thoughtful '.election of the things 
that it is necessars for sou to rememher. and turn sour men- 
tal searchlights on these alone. No one can remember every- 
thing. Manv people use a thous.md dollar tixil for tcn-cent 
jobs. rhe\ trv to rememlx-r telephoiis nuinIxTS, 'icn it 
would be much wiser to s;ive their precious mental i..jchin- 
ery for more important work. Many things belong in your 
notelxx)k rather than in your ntind. Ftxus vour memor)' and 
attention wiselv. Do not attempt the imp>ssible at the start. 
If you can't rememlx'r names and laces, select two or three 
persons whom you wish to rcmemlx’r, and make a delilx’rate. 
determined effort to fix them firmly in vcnir memory . Make a 
note of their names and characteristics. 1. 00k these* notes over 
later and re-create in your memory an exact impression of 
your new acquaintances. Keep up this j acticc. and you will 
soon be astonished at the results. 
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Make Your Mind Behave 

FREDERICK B. ROBINSON AND M. K. WISEHART 


¥ 


isiting an exhibition given 
bv the well-known Brooklyn Etchers’ Club, 1 was astonished 
to notice that two particularly attractive etchings were signed 
bv a man I had known for years. Until that moment I had 

. j 

not had the slightest inkling that Frederick B. Robinson, 
president of the College of the City of New York at the time, 
included etching among his varied accomplishments. 

A friend who was with me added that Dr. Robinson had 
recentlv become a fair amateur musician. I le had done it 
because certain of his friends had been skeptical ol his 
theor)’ that, within certain limits, a man can accomplish any- 
thing he sets out to do. They had suggested that he learn to 
plav the cello withm six months. Though entirely uniamiliar 
with musical instniments, he had given them a “rtxital ” at 
the end of si.\tv days. It included Massenet’s “El(5gie," Pergo- 
lese’s “Tre Giorni,’’ Handel's “Largo" and Mendelssohn's 
“Spring Song," all played, as the professional musicians 
agreed, very acceptably. 

Influenced bv the belief that in the way this distinguished 
educator went about learning to play the cello there might 
be a valuable lesson for the rest of us, 1 called at his office to 
make further inquiries about it. 

"There is no secret about the small measure of success I 
achieved,” he ..aid. "I worked; I applied myself. The imprir- 
tant thing is that I have learned to love the cello. I have 
bought a real ‘old master,' and now look forward to studying 
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under a professional teacher and becoming a fine player.” 

“Concentration means more to you than to most of us,” I 
said. “Just what is concentration?” 

“I think of concentration as a kind of stamina, or mental 
tenacity, the result of a consistent purpose. It is the art of 
making our minds behave. It requires choice: fixing our 
mind and energies on one thing to the exclusion of others. 
The men who achieve important positions in life depend less 
upon their natural aptitudes than on this acquired ability to 
fix the attention upon any specific problem and to hold' the 
mind to that problem until they have seen it through.” 

Dr. Robinson went on as follows: 

As a practical man, 1 have found lour principles of great 
use to me in developing and applying my mental powers. 

1 . A keen and active interest — zest — in the subject or task 
to be mastered is essential. 

2. We must learn to amass in an orderly way the raw 
materials of our thinking. Get the facts! Stress those which 
bear on the problem, and subordinate the others. 

3. If we want to think and hit hard, we must learn to take 
it easy. That is to sav, the most efficiec.: use of our ental 
and physical energy is likewise the most economical. 

4. There is evidently something in the mind which, after 
a sustained effort, becomes temporarily exhausted but re- 
covers and goes on trying and trying, so that the ultimate 
solution of the problem may come in an altogether uncx- 
peett'd way. To a certain extent, we can make the 'subcon- 
scious work for us. 

The first principle concerns interest. I made progress in 
becoming an amateur etcher and cellist because 1 was nat.i- 
rally interested. But if 1 had not been kt ily interested natu- 
rally, I feel certain that I could have found ways and means 
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of Stimulating the interest necessary to make my efforts effec- 
tive. It is often necessary to look forward to desired results 
rather than feeling only the drudgery of the moment. 

My second principle is to get the facts. Remember that 
when the mind is “going in circles,” over and over the same 
matter, without new ideas occurring to us or our conclusions 
sharpening, the cause is presumably a lack of information on 
which a definite decision could be based. Successful results 
cannot be obtained from an effort of the will in a vacuum. 

Let me illustrate my third principle: When I was a young 
man, working under pressure and attempting to accomplish 
varied tasks in the shortest possible time, I used to rush at 
them and get “steamed up.” Later. I learned that really effec- 
tive men are completely at their case even under urgent and 
distracting circumstances. 

There is a judge whose mind I have watched in action. 
Never disturbed, even in the midst of exciting disputes, he 
takes things easily, in his quiet way. asking a question now 
and then. W'hen doing our hardest thinking, there should lx‘ 
a general rela,\atioh and serenity of body and mind, but with 
a deliberate focusing of the mind and a maximum of inten- 
sit\’ in one direction. 

In my own experience I have found it useful, when I 
have been w'orking long on some particular question 
and find myself getting high-strung and tense, to pause de- 
liberately ill my speech or thoughts, relax, breathe deeply 
and simply wait till the tense condition has gone away. 

Of equal importance w'ith this principle is another: too 
long a study of one problem may cause the mind to "go 
stale.” PhysierJ diversion or a change in the form of our 
mental activity may pave the way for a solution of some 
long-pondered probjem. As students, many of us have had 
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this experience: After working hard at night on a particular 
problem, we have solved it with ease the next morning. 
Such work, accomplished by the mind without our con- 
sciously directing its activities, would appear to be the verv 
opposite of concentration. But without the concentrated 
effort that went before, such flashes of insight arc not apt to 
occur. 

One of the best e.\crcises 1 know f)f for developing skill in 
concentration, for young and old. is to read carefully a para- 
graph of a book, then turn the b<X)k down and name the 
essential {soints covered in that paragraph. Once vou can do 
this with c "^^hort paragraph, practice doing the same with a 
longer paragraph, and then several paragraphs. Or jot down 
the main p»ints of an address In a sjx*aker, and when the 
address is over, with these pt>ints memorized, develop the 
speech over again in your own way. 

It is well to rtrall what some of our notable men have said 
on this subject of e*»ncentrated energy. Under these sayings 
one mav see a common denominator of meaning and em- 
phasis: namely, that the great diflerensc Ix'tween those who 
achieve and those who fail ctmsists out so much the 
amount irf time devoted to work by each, but in the liegrec 
to which he intelligently applies his powers, mental and phy- 
sical, to one purjxise. Thomas C'arKle ,s.ud: The weakest 
creature, by concentrating his powers on a single object, can 
accomplish stmiething; whereas the strongest, bv; disjXTsing 
his over many, may fail to accomplish anything." 

And Charles Dickens: “ The one sen iceahle. s,ife. certain, 
remunerative, attainable cjuality in every study and pursuit is 
that of attention. Mv own imagination would never ha\e 
.served me as it did but for the habit of h...nble. daily, toiling 
attention." 



The Fine Art of Keeping One’s Head 

WUXIAM FITZ GIBBON 




ery often we think about the 
great crises in life, the mighty “moments of truth,” and 
wonder how vve would face them. Yet it is the little panics, 
the pressure squeezes of daily life, that should give us con- 
cern. These are the incidents that bring on those mental 
blackouts which make us appear to be less than vve are. 

When our word is questioned, for example, instead of stat- 
ing our case more convincingly, we frequently grow dark- 
minded and blurt out some reply that we regret later. Or 
when we match wits in conversation, we may get rattled and 
subside into banalities. James Thurber once wrote a story' 
based on the witty things he would have said if be had 
thought of them at the time — an e,\perience we can all un- 
derstand. Sometimes, under pressure, we say something ut- 
terly different from what we intend, like the voung man 
who became so nervous in his boss's office that he asked for a 
salary' raise for someone else. 

Our failures to handle the little crises in life can accumu- 
late to destroy the very thing that we all wish for: to be 
completely.ourselves, to show others we are all that we know 
ourselves to be. Happily, the ability to keep one’s head is not 
something one is bom with or without. It is within every- 
one’s reach. As the late William Lyon Phelps of Yale said, 
“Tranquillity ctf mind, so necessary for one’s happiness and 
for the accomplishment of good work, can be acquired.” 

The primary way to learn to handle ourselves well under 
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pressure is by observing life around us and adjusting to its 
rhythms. One sure metluxi is to study those who have al- 
ready mastered this art I'hese persons are often found in the 
tensest jobs. Among them are business executives, strike 
mediators, politicians, baseball pitchers, surgeons. The expe- 
riences of such men and women re\’eal seven ke\s to the art 
of keeping one’s head in a crisis, and the corollar\- art of 
taking the steam out of a crisis as it begins to build up. 

Use Humor. There is no greater force for breaking ten- 
sion. In the India-Burma I heater during W’orld W ar II, 
British Tield Marshal Viscount W'illiam J. Slim searched for 
a way to reassure his staff after a major defeat. Things 
could be worse, he began. “How?' asked a voice from the 
rear. “W’ell,” said Slim, “it could lx- raining. " 

Since it is not always pejssible to think of a humtirous 
remark on the spur (tf the moment, ii helps to keep a favorite 
story or two in mind to change the atmosphere when it 
clouds up. The late \’icc-President Alben Barkley often used 
stories in this way, as he did in the ll.S. Senate C'hamlxr 
one humid July night in 1946 when .1 bitter debate on price 
control had Ixen going on lor almost twelve horns ft was 
midnight, tempers were short and chances for a deci on on 
the measure seemed remote. Barkley rose from his desk. 

“It is a peculiar situation we face, ’ he began. “ I hose who 
want no controls are giving to vote against this measure. .And 
apparentU .some of those who want more controls are going 
to vote against it. tix). It reminds me of the spinster who 
went into a furniture store and asked if she could trade in 
her old-fashioned double Ixxi for twin Ix’ds. 'That’s an unu- 
sual rtxjuest,’ sitid the clerk. 'W hat is the objt.H.'t?’ ‘I hve 
alone,’ she replied, ‘and eveiy night ' «’lorc I retire I look 
under mv bed to see if a man is there. If I have two beds. 
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my chances will be doubled.’ ” The Congressional Record 
shows that the measure was approved within the hour. 

Take Your Time. There is a temptation, under pressure, 
to act quickly. The baseball pitcher who has just been hit 
hard by opposing batters feels an overpowering urge to fast- 
ball the next man at the plate. “You want to throw it by him 
as quickly as you can,’’ says former Yankee relief pitcher 
Marshall Bridges. “That’s the time you should pick up the 
rosin bag or talk to the catcher. Delay keeps you from doing 
something foolish." 

A little delay may also bring a missing answer to mind. A 
friend of mine who teaches English once forgot the author 
of a play he was discussing, and his class was bc'ginning to 
sense it. Instead of panicking, however, he kept the conversit- 
tion going, letting time as it passt'd ctwx the answer out of 
his mind. At la.st he dropped in the author’s name. Sir james 
Barrie, and remarked with a straight face, 'Tm surprised 
none of you thought of it.” 

Don’t Dominate. Tiding to get self-satisfaction through 
“victoiy” of our ideas or our wills leads to endless tension. 
Everyone hates to find himself out on a limb. Yet we often 
force an opponent, a subordinate or an employer into that 
awkward position by our demands. 

“An important factor in my work.” says strike mediator 
Theodore Klieel, “is to keep people from getting out on 
limbs. One of the ways I do this is by bringing both parties 
in a dispute gradually up to the ptint where I i>uggest a 
solution. As soon as 1 raise this suggestion. I turn them away 
from it. I may talk about my boat — anything to give them 
plenty of tinv to think about what’s been offered before they 
speak. Later I draw out their reactions. That technique 
usually keeps everybody from climbing out to where it’s hard 
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to get back. A lot of people have been saved by tliat boat.” 

Consider Motives, Nothing causes us tf> lose our heads so 
quickly as sharp criticisms or insults. I recently asked a psy- 
chiatrist how he managed to keep calm in the lace of the 
kind of abuse men in his profession so often receive frcmi 
patients. “Most of the insults we get are not actuallv directed 
at us,” he siiid. “Usually the patient is reallv angr\* at some- 
one else — a relative, an employer. He is merely taking it out 
on us.’* rhat is a p)int we could all make more use of. 

“Another thing to rememlx^r is that it takes two to have a 
tight. 1 rcmemiKT an occasion when a woman in mv otfice was 
definitely l^xAing for one. ‘All psychiatri'^t'^ are crazv,’ she 
Siiid. ‘That’s tunny.’ I said. ‘Driving to \\(»rk this morning. I 
was thinking the s;ime thing.’ ” 

Rc I rank, “It 1 leel tense in an interview.' a Los .Angeles 
new'spajXT reporter told me. “I sa\ so. I hat makes me leel 
b<.*lter immediately and often relaxes the other [XTson. t(X). 
()nce when interviewing a government oilieial I couldn’t 
think of anything to break the ice. Finally 1 ‘^aid. 1 wish I 
could think of an icebreaker.’ I hat w enough. 

lie Prepared, .\owhere was this sho\.:i m(^re drair ically 
than in Astronaut Ciordon k'oojxTs space flight ii. May 
W hen the automatic aids that were exjxcted to bring 
in his craft failed. CAkijxt calmly nnik over the manual con- 
trols — and acliieved a most accur.ite reentrx . ‘1 was not overlv 
concerned.” he said. The reasi>n: lie had praaiced every 
conceivable emergency maneuver over and o\er. “We had 
checked, checked and double-chixked, said C (XJjx'r. “I felt 
right at home in the bird.” (xmini astronauts Ldward W hite 
and James McDivitt also came down manually in June ig(> . 

Look Ahead. Walter N. Thaver, pi Nident ol the New 
York Herald Tribune, never enters a conference without 
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having made as good a prediction as he can of what is likely 
to happen. If it is a day when opposing points of view will 
be presented, he weighs what the arguments may be, reviews 
his own stand. If it is up to him to try to sway a meeting he 
forecasts the possible challenges and makes his position as 
sound as he can. As a result of educated predictions, Thayer 
never enters a conference ner\'ously or leaves one angrily. A 
co-worker calls him “the calmest e.\ecutive I know." 

Keeping your head affects your well-being in more ways 
than one. Our health, doctors are discovering, is more closely 
connected w'ith our ability to handle ourselves well under 
pressure than anyone realized even a few years ago. Their 
findings have opened a new frontier in mt'dicinc. Dr. 1 Ians 
Selye of Canada, an authority' on the efft'ct t)f stress on 
health, has disco\’ered that our health may bt“ aflected by the 
supply of hormones — the body's tiny adapters that help us 
adjust to stress. If we lose our heads frwjucntly in small 
crises, we produce excesses of certain ol these hormones. Dr. 
Selye has found that these excesses may have a relationship 
to such diseases «s arthritis. “We are just fieginning to see 
that manv common diseases." says Dr. Selye, “arc largely due 
to errors in our adaptive response to stress, rather than to 
direct damage by germs, pjisons or other external agents." 

But of all those things ensurerd bv our abilitv to keep our 
heads, the most valuable is the hartmntv of our natures. As 
we train ovrselves to be frank, to use time and humor as 
allies, to predict and prepare, and to be considerate of others, 
then we begin to move clearheadedly through whatever life 
brings, saying and doing what we intend, bi'ing more fully 
ourselves. W^e approach the tranquillity that comes when 
mind and spirit are in team. If that state of being isn't happi- 
ness itself, it’s surely its next-door neighbor. 
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Unlock Your Real Personality 

Condensed from the hook: Psycho-Cybernetics 

MAXWELL MALTZ, M.D. 



ersfjnality,” that magnetic 
and mysterious something that is easy to recognize but 
difBcult to define, is not acquired from without; it is released 
from within. 

Every babv has “personality plus.” This is because a baby 
has no qualms about expressing himself. In his own lan- 
guage, mostly ciying or cooing, he expresses his real feelings 
and thus exemplifies superbly the psychological dictum, "Be 
yourst'lf." He '■< not in the least inhibited liecause he is at 
this stage totally un-self-conscious, and he will remain so un- 
til he enters into communication with other human beings. 

In all social relationships we constantly receive monitoring 
signals which govern our freedom of expression A smile, a 
frown, a hundred different subtle clues of approval disap- 
proval, interest or lack of interest continually advise how 
we re doing. Such signals can, of course, be helpful. But if 
you Income t(X) consciously concerned about what others 
think, inhibition results — and poor performance. 

“Who arc the scholars who get ‘rattled’ in tht recitation 
room?” asked philosopher William James. “Those who think 
of the possibilities of failure and feel the great importance of 
the act. . . . Just as a bicycle chain may be too tight, so 
may one’s carefulness and conscientiousness be so tense as to 
hinder the running of one's mind.” 

A famous salesman, author and lecturer recalls that when 
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he first left home he was painfully self-conscious, especially 
when eating in a hotel dining room. Why was he so ill at 
ease? He knew that he knew enough social etiquette to get 
by. Why had he never felt ill at ease when eating in the 
kitchen with Ma and Pa? He decided it was because when 
he was eating with Ma and Pa he was not concerned about 
producing an effect. 

The late Dr. Albert Edward Wiggam, famous educator 
and psychologist, in his early years was so painfully .self-con- 
scious that he found it all but impossible to recite in school. 
He constantly fought his self-consciousness until one day he 
realized that his trouble was not self-consciousness at all, but 
“others-consciousness." He was too painfully sensitive to 
what others might think of everything he said or did. W'ith 
this realization, he concentrated on developing more self- 
consciousness: feeling, acting, behaving, thinking as he did 
when he was alone, ignoring how others might feel. It 
worked, and in time he became a highly successful speaker. 

“Conscience doth make cowards of us all,’’ wrote Shake 
speare. Conscience itself works in much the same way as an 
electronic computer. The answers a computer gives are relia- 
ble onlv if correct information has been stored in it before it 
is given problems to solve. In the same way, if your basic 
beliefs are sound, conscience becomes a valuable guide in 
deciding what is morally right and wrong. But if your basic 
beliefs are not sound, your conscience can be misleading. 

For example, self-expression may be morally wrong to the 
conscience of a persrm who, as a child, was squelched, hu- 
miliated or punished for speaking up or showing off, and 
thus learned ^hat it is wrong, perhaps, to speak at all. And a 
child punished for showing anger, or shamed for showing 
f^r, comes to believe that experiencing such emotions is 
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wrong. Yet, properly directed and controlled, anger and fear 
may be moral or constructive forces. The child who is 
squelched every time he comes up with an opinion learns 
that it is right for him to be a nobody. Many people, inhibited 
by the wrong kind of conscience, take a back seat in any 
kind of endeavor, even in worthwhile church activities. 

If you are among the millions who suffer unhappiness and 
failure because of inhibition, you should deliberately prac- 
tice disinhibition. You need to practice being less careful, 
less concerned, less conscientious. W'hen I give patients this 
advice, they often say, “VV’ithout a certain amount of inhibi- 
tion, civilized s(x:iety would collapse.’’ 

“Yes," I agice, “but the key words are ‘a certain amount.’ 
The path to the goal of self-fulfilling, creative personality is 
a course between t(xi much inhibition and too little.” 

If you habitually ru,sh in where angels fear to tread; if you 
hahitually fine! yourself in hot water because of impulsiee, 
ill-considered actions; if you can never admit you’re wrong; 
if vou arc a loud talker — you probably have too little inhibi- 
tion. You need to think more of consequences before acting. 

If, however, you dread new and strange situatiors; if you 
feel inadequate, woita’ a lot, feel self-conscious; if \ t have 
anv ner\’ous symptoms such av facial tics, difficulty in going 
to sleep; if you hold yourself in and '■ontinually t'ke a back 
seat — then you probably have too much inhibition. You 
need to practice St. Paul's advice to the Philippians: “Be 
careful for nothing,” and follow these principles: 

Don’t wonder in advance what you are going to say. Just 
open your mouth and say it. Improvise as you need to. 

Don’t think before you act. Act — and correct your actions 
as you go along. “We cannot think first and act afterwar.l.” 
said the great contemporary philosopher Alfred North 
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Whitehead. “From the moment of birth we arc immersed 
in action, and can only fitfully guide it by taking thought.” 

Stop criticizing yourself. After each action, however sim- 
ple, the inhibited p>erson says to himself, “I wonder if I 
should have done that.” After he has got up courage to 
speak, he immediately thinks, “Maylx* I shouldn't have said 
that. Maybe the other person will take it the wrong way.” 
Useful and beneficial self-criticism works sulK'onsLiously, 
spontaneously, automatically. Conscious self-criticism, self 
analysis and introspection are gcxxl and useful — if under- 
taken sparingly. But as a continual pt'rformanee thev are 
defeating. 

Make a habit of speaking louder than usual. Inhibited 
people are notoriously wispv-voiced. You tion’t have to shout 
and use an angry tone — just consciously raise the volume of 
your voice. This in itself is a powerful disinhibitor. 

Let people know when vou like them. The inhibited |x*r- 
sonality fears expressing gotxl feelings as w(‘ll as b;ul ones. 
Ignore such worries. Compliment at least three [X‘ople e\’(‘ry 
day. If you like what someone is doing or wearing or siiving, 
let him know it. Be direct. “I like that. “Marv, ihat s a 
pretty" hat.” And if youVe married, just siiy to your wife, “I 
love vou,” at least twice a day. 

IDI-NTin' 

T^he more one studies the biographies of men like VV'ashington, 
or women like Florence Nightingale, the more one fiels that 
they might conceivably have been lost in the crowd. What most 
of all gives them distinction is that they identifiixl themselves 
with a cause greater than themselves so that w'hi!n you think of 
it you think of them. — / lorry limerson fasdick 



How to Think Creatively 

BLAKE CLAIUC 


w 

m Who, me? Why, I couldn’t 
think of an idea if I tried." This is a typical resjwnse when 
anyone is asked to attempt something original. Most of us 
completely lack confidence in our ahihtv to create. We cling 
to the iK'lief that we are horn creative or noncreative, and 
that nothing can be done alxiut it. T his notion has been 
proved raise. Le»uises conducted in tollegts and industry 
over the past fifteen years have shown that creativitv can be 
developed. For example, in one research project, graduates of 
creative problep'. solving classes at the University of Buffalo 
were paired against comparable students who had not had 
the classes, The course-takeis averaged 94 percent better 
than the others in ability to produce fresh and useful ideas. 

With the same creative-development methods, men of in- 
dustry are designing machines, and manufactu’"' '■s are 
finding more uses for their pnxlucis. More than 1 50,0 per- 
sons have now taken such courses and are getting demon- 
strable results. CJcneral Electric C\)mp.iny gave a two-year 
course designed to make its engineers mOiC creative. The 
430 w'ho .rook it between 1937 and 1964 averaged many 
more patents than others with the same educational back- 
ground who did not take it. GE sponsors, in addition, sim- 
ilar shorter term prog»ams which many hundreds of em- 
ployes have taken. More than a hundred other leading 
industrial firms now give some ferm of creative pm' - 
lem-solving courses to managers, supervisors and other em- 
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plover At General Motors* AC' Spark Plug division in 
Flint, Michigan. A. L. Simlx*rg. as suixTvisor ol perst)nn(.*l 
research and de^•eIopment. st'kvted two group ol hourly 
employes. One group had a high record of good suggestions 
for plant improvement; the other group’s was low. Each re- 
ceived a ten-hour course in creative thinking. During the 
following year the high achievers incrcastd their number of 
suggestions by 40 percent, the others theirs by 47 preent. 

This does not mean thui you can take “ten easy lessons’’ 
and become a creative genius. But knowing the principles of 
creative thinking is a big step toward developing creativity. 
The rest, says psychologist J. P. Cmilford, of the University 
of Southern California, depnds upm “practice, practice, 
practice.’’ You learn to think more creativeK iust as you 
learn to write, paint or play ball, say the experts — by dcjing 
it. So course-work consists of solving problem after problem. 
Classes usually begin with a few mental limlx*ring up exer 
cises. For example, "I low would you arrange four <>'s t(J add 
up to too? ’ the instructor mav ask. AIxmt one p'rsrm in ten 
gets this after wrestling with it five minutes. Try it. The 
answer is at the end of this article. 

How many uses can you think of for a brick, other than 
for building? Beginners usually come up in five minutes 
with 6 or 8 ideas, including dwrstop, vveapm, a weight to 
hold things down. At the end of a course, after practicing 
the principles and technitjucs of creative thinking, they aver 
age 15 to 20, including such ideas as a bltick for ratholes, a 
whetstone, a stage for a flea circus, anti “paint it gold as a 
Chri.stmas gift for a bricklayer or a goldbricking sergeant." 

Alex F. Osborn, a leader in the field of creative thinking, 
has studied the principles used, perhaps unconsciously, by 
the great natural-bom creators and has shown how to use 
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them. His book Applied Imagination is the text ustxl in most 
creative-thinking coursi;s. W'hat are these .irinciples? 

First: Clearly define the problem. It sounds obvious, 
hut even seemingly simple problems may not lx- precisely 
put. A young mother in a class given hv Ix-Rov Schneider of 
Roanoke, Virginia, asked, “I low can I get mv lx)v to eat Ins 
eggs as hreaklastr” Others complained ol the same difficults' 
with their ytumgsters. “W'hy tlo you want them to eat eggs?" 
demanded the teacher. "For the fxtdv-building protein,” was 
the reply. C<orrectly stiitetL then, the problem lx*eame: How 
can I help my child to get enough protein? S(K)n, instead of 
relxdling against eggs, the voungsters whose parents were in 
this class were getting their piotein Inmi hxxl thev liked 
Ixnter, such as hamhurgi*r or [x anut hiitler. 

Second' l limk of liU powililc •sftlutirnis. (iO(xl decisions 
come f rom a < iioice among many allernati\es. 1 he fertile 
innovator approaches his problem irom e\er\ }X)int of view 
and lets the thoughts come tumbling. Most (^1 us iir^t don’t 
have this Huenev. so Oslxirn lias lound wavs to help us 
achieve it. 

If you want to have lots of ideas, sa\N Osborn. ; ' tpofie 
criticism. I bis is the basis on which Oslx)rn initiateu orain- 
stomiing,’’ the scheme wherein a group of ten or twelve 
jxople suggest as many solutions as jx»ssible to a single prob- 
lem. One jxTson’s thoughts stimulate another s to such an 
extent that a brief, well-conducted brainstori'ging session 
can pnxluce an astonishing numlxr of guxl ideas. The one 
strict rule is that all criticism must lx* suspended; no one is to 
make fun of another’s idea. 

For example, a group was asked what might be done to 
save a destroyer at anchor, toward w hi/' a mine had alreciv*y 
floated so close that there was no lime to start up the engines 
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and get away. After many suggestions, one }XTson said laugh* 
ingly, “Get everybody on deck and blow the mine away!” 
This patently impractical prop)Siil led another participant to 
say, “Turn the fire hos<.‘s on it and push it back.“ And this 
was actually what the crow of one destroyer did when they 
found themselves in this verv predicament off the coast of 
V\\)nsan during the Korean W ar! 

Teachers |X)int out that you can brainstorm problems bv 
yourself, bv self-quizzing. I'he late Professor John Arnold, 
when a member Stanford’s mechanical engineering de- 
partment, devised a useful list of “spur” questions, divided 
into these nine categories: 

Other Uses? Major question in this area. “Is there a new 
wav to use as is?” 

Borrow or Adapt? Under this heading, we can prime our 
imaginations with questions like this: "W hat other ideas 
might Lx* adaptable?” (Rudolf Diesel got the idea lor his 
engine from a cigar lighter. ) 

\cw I wist? A t\pical questum : “W'hai other sha[H*?“ 
(Like the buggv-maker wh<> Uipered the roller Ixaring that 
Leonardo da \'inci had invented four hundred vears Ixfore.. 

More So? 1 he questions under this heading include. “In 
creast' strength?” ' Reinforced heels and uk*s in hosier\. 

Less So? One such question: “Lliminate?” T.xarnple: 
tubeless tires.) 

Substitutes? A typical question umicr this head: “W hat 
replaces?” (Like synthetic rubber during W orld W ar II. ; 

Rearrange? One .such question: ” I ranspiM* cause and 
effect?” (As doctors do in diagnoses.) 

Rtwerse? Sample question: ”I>) the oppisite?” (Llias 
Howe perfectcif his sewing machine by designing a lurdle 
with the hole at the lx>ttom instead of at the top.) 
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C'ombincr Most ideas are eonihinations ol oiber ideas. A 
typical hraindiister along this line: “Cioinhine purposes?” 
(Benjamin hranklin, to avoid changing lumi one pair of 
s|K*etaeles to another, cut the lenses f)l each in hall and stuck 
the halves together, with the reading lenses Ik'Iow. Thus he 
invented hilcK'als. ) 

Ihird: i’orge/ the proljh'w /or a while. I eachers encour- 
age students alter a long peri(Kl ol secaningK Iruitless work 
to turn the problem over to the siil)cunscious. I lere our 
infinitely complex computers make mvsterious calculations 
and then, suddenly, in a da\ or a week ()r a mc>nth. an an- 
swer may p)p into the mind. 

(Jeorge \v c>iiiigh<ni..e w^aiied lor o\’er wavs to 

bring a long string ol railua\ cars to a simultaneous stop. 
The answer came in a Hash the moment he read that com- 
pre.ssed air w*is !K*ing piped to drillers in mountains mifcs 
awav. he would pi[x,‘ it along his line (»! cars and st(»p them 
with an air brake. Rut such inspirations come after long 
preparation and thought Other things lx*ing etjual. the per- 
son with the most knowledge in his field will bc' the most 
creative in it. 

rourth. I'ViiUuiic the idts/N: select the best; act i it. 
f he problems thrown at students varv with the suhiect mat- 
ter of the course. Men in Dr. 1 larry 11 insen s class m Crea- 
tive Marketing Strategy at 1 lar\ard Business SchenJ attacked 
actual problems troubling sjx'cific firms, studied them for a 
term and prest*nted suggested stplutiofts to company heads. 

More than 40,000 college youths all over the countn have 
taken Creative Thinkiiig in connection with their Air Force 
RO rC training. F hey tackle difficult situations faced bv 
officers during, for example, tlic Korean ar. ‘Aon re a lie’ 
tenant in command of llie maintenance Sijuadron at Pusan.” 
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says the instructor. 'Tour job is to keep seventy-five planes in 
repair for re{ieated missions. How would you organize your 
mechanics to keep the greatest number of plaiu's in the air?” 
One trainee suggested an assembly-line system, with each 
mechanic checking the same parts everv’ time. The instructor 
passed the idea on to a maintenance officer, who tried it, 
liked it and now uses it at his base. 

Teachers and students agree that the most important 
benefit from a course in creative thinking is the change in 
one s mental attitude. Solving poser after [>oser, week after 
week, students gain confidence, stop fearing problems and 
even come to welcome them. I hev take on some of the spirit 
of the late Charles F. Kettering of Ceneral Motors, who said 
that problems are the price of progress. "Don’t l)ring me any- 
thing but trouble. Citxxl news weakens me." 

Courses are stimulating, but many inventive minds never 
had one. A homeowner, surprised that a hantlyrnan had 
fi.xed a complicated machine, said, "Did voii read the 
manual?” "No, I can’t read." was the reply, "and when you 
can’t read, vou have to think." You don’t have to register and 
sit in a class to think. Anyone can follow the princi|>les Alex 
Osborn has revealed. 

If you have a problem, think it thnmgh carefully until 
you can state it clearly, I hen, alone or with the help of 
family, friends or business assexiates, invent all possible 
means of sqjving it, [X)st|:xming criticism. W'hen you run tlry, 
apply the checklist of "spur" c|uestif>ns and start the stream 
again. VWite down all your ideas and. after a day or two, 
select the best. You may have the answer you're looking for. 

Solutioji to the problem of the four nines on paf^e zoo: 
99 + 9 / 9 - 
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Chapter 9 / Slow Down— and Live 


The Art r'f Purposeful Pausing 

STUART KINZIE 


rd 

n j lincT iX)und for Eu- 
rope. 1 was browsing in the lihrart when I came across a 
pu/7.]ing line hy RoIxTt I.ouis Stevenson "Extreme busy- 
ness, whether at selnxil, kirk or mark ' is a s\ti.||' m of 
deficient vitality. Surelv. I thought, "deficient" mus be a 
mistake — he meant ‘‘alnindan*. But Mr. Stevenson went 
merrily on — “It is no gotnl spt'aking to such l\)lk. they canuot 
be idle, their nature is not generous enough. " 

Was it |x>ssible that a bustling display oi eiK'rgv’ might 
only he camouflage for a spiritual vacuum? Elie thought so 
impresstxl me that I mentioned it next da\ to the French 
purser, at whose table I was sitting. 1 le nixlded his agree- 
ment. "Stevenson is right." he said. "Indeed, if you will pa'- 
don my saying so, the idea applies partic ’arly to you Ameri- 
cans. A lot of your countiymen kc'ep so busy getting things 
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done that they reach the end of their lives without ever hav- 
ing lived at all.” 

On the other .side of me was a fragile little Chinese 
scholar from Hong Kong. “True,” he said. “When there is 
no time for quiet, there is no time for the soul to grow. The 
man who walks through a countryside sees much more than 
the man who runs.” He smiled and waved a fine-lxmed 
hand. “Sometimes, when you have a task to do, trv doing it 
tomorrow instead of today. In the end, maybe you will get 
more done — becaust? maybe you will live longer!" 

It was advice that sounded like heresy to me. I had 
crammed my life full, prided myself on never having an idle 
moment. But now I began to e.xperiment with a little pur- 
poseful pausing. And slowly 1 began to sc*e that this change 
of pace actually enhanced the e.xcitemcnt of living. 1 slowed 
myself down to the pjint where a breathless awareness of 
ever\’thing gave w’ay to a truer appreciation of essentials: the 
landscape ceased to be a blur and became a countrvside with 
detail, color, dimension and depth. 

One surprising* discovery was that pausing can increase 
efficiency'. I found that if you deliberately put off a task for a 
day or two, you are often likelv to do it better. W'aiting 
sometimes dispels the tension that results from an imagined 
urgency, and so you make fewer mistakes. When you get 
around to working on the problem, often you find that cer- 
tain elements of it have already been solved by your sub- 
conscious mind. 

Another advantage of pau.sing is that it gives you a better 
chance to make a dedsion that is morally right. Follou'ing 
the TV quiz saandals in 1959. a central figure was quoted as 
saying. "All my life I've been in a hurry.” The remark is 
significant. He was hurrying so that he had no time to read 
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the signs on the boundary dividing honesty from dishonesty. 

Still another discov(Ty I made was that k*isureliness, tran- 
quillity, little periods of delilx;rate aimlessn<*ss — these things 
draw |x*ople together. Fishermen know this sort of comrade- 
ship well. But you don’t have to be* a fisherman to achieve it. 
Try spending an hour with your husband or w iic just saun- 
tering along the street, window shopping. Or hunt for pine 
cones or acorns in a wood with the children ( children are 
instinctive pausersj/. I lie ancient prohibition against work 
and organized entertainment on Sunday was designed to 
create this atmospiiere of spiritual harmony. W’hen you prac- 
tice the art of pausing, you are realK scattering fragments of 
Sunday throughout the week. Vlan\ top cxecutiyes now give 
themselves a hall hour after lunch when they take no phone 
calls. One man 1 know, wliene\cT he's faced with an endless 
series ol visiter n arranges for a three minute inter\al Ix?- 
tween appointments. lie leans back, puts his feet on the 
desk and stares out the window. II his mind g(K.*s blank, so 
much the lx*tter — it will lx* all the Iresher when the next 
visitor comes in. 

:\n\one who will stt’p back and take 5 knik at hi. * w of 
life can find wavs to slow down without resoiting to tra vjiiil- 
i/ers. Why shouldn’t the busy housewife. Ix’twcen chores, 
kick off her sIkk’s. lie down on »he sofa and daydream for a 
few' miniitesr If her conscience tries tt> intrude, it should Ix' 
sc*ni on an errand. W hen she gets up she'll find dial a lot of 
energy has flowed back into her. 

PauscTs are not time wasters, they are time users. 1 ho 
reau’s solitarx- reHiX'iions around W alden Pond produced tlie 
insights that made him famous. It was I horeau who said 
‘The swiftest traveler is he that gtxs ai n — a remark that 
might well be the creative paiiser s motto. 
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To be sure, pausing can be overdone. Lying in bed that 
extra five minutes is delightful; an extra hour might be not 
only dull but disastrous. Sooner or later most of us have to 
get up, go to the office or get the children off to schex)!, at- 
tend to the endless mechanics of living. But we will do these 
things better if we have the emotional balance and the con- 
trolled energy that come from deliberate slowing of the pace. 

Why not try it? All it takes is a little ‘‘won’t ' power. Make 
up your mind that you won*t be hurried, you won’t be 
rushed, you won’t — necessarily — do it now. 


TIME FOR THE SOUL 

A friend of mine, a distinguished explorer who spent a couple of 
years among the savages of the up|XT Amazon, once attempted a 
forced march through the jungle. The party made extraordinary 
speed for the first two days, but on the third morning, when it 
was time to start, my friend found all the natives sitting on their 
haunches, looking verv sedemn and making no prepration to 
leave. “They are waiting,” the chief explained to my friend. 
‘They cannot move farther until their souls have caught up 
with their bodies.” 

I can think of no better illustration of our own plight tcKlay. Is 
there no w'ay of letting our souls, so to say, catch up w’ilh our 
bodies? If one thinks over the srjrt of life led in innumerable 
homes a generation ago, our immense sjx'eding up in the prtxess 
of living today is clear. People then, as we say. “had time.” 
Now no one “has time.” — James T rush/w Adams 

JFblks used ' be willing to wait patiently for a slow-moving 
stage coach, but now they kick like the dickens if they miss one 
revolution of a revolving dcxir. — Ed Wynn 
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Pick More Daisies 

DON HBROLD 



f course you can’t unfry 
an egg, but there is no law against thinking about it. If 1 had 
my life to live over, I would try to make more mistakes. I 
would relax. I would be sillier than 1 have been this trip. I 
know of very few things that I would take seriously. I would 
be less h\g''“'>ic. I would go more places. I would climb 
more mountains and swim more rivers. I would eat more ice 
cream and less bran. I would have more actual troubles and 
fewer imaginary troubles. 

You see, I have been one of those fePows who live prur 
dently and sanely, hour after hour, day after day. Oh. I have 
had my moments. But if I had it to do over again, I would 
have more of them — a lot more. It may be too late to un- 
teach an old dog old tricks, but perhaps a word of forewarning 
from the unwise may be of benefit to a coming gene tion. 
It may help them to fall into some of the pitfalls I have 
avoided. 

If I had mv life to live over, I would pay less attention to 
people who teach tension. In a world of specialization we 
naturally have a superabundance of individuals \tho ciy at 
us to be serious about their individual specialty. The\ tell us 
we must learn Latin or history; otherwise we will be dis- 
graced and ruined and flunked and failed. After a dozen or 
so of these protagonists have worked on a young mind, they 
are apt to leave it in hard knots for life, i wish they had sold 
me Latin and bistorN' as a lark. 
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I would seek out more teachers who inspire relaxation and 
fun. I had a few of them, fortunately, and I figure it was 
they who kept me from going entirely to the dogs. From 
them I learned how to gather what few scraggly daisies I 
have gathered along life’s cindery pathway. 

If I had mv life to live over, 1 would start barefooted a 
litde earlier in the spring and stay that way a little later in 
the fall. I would play hooky more. I would shoot more paper 
wads at my teachers. I would have more dogs. I would keep 
later hours. I’d have more sweethearts. I would fish more. I 
would go to more circuses. I would go to more dances. 1 
would ride on more merry-go-rounds. I would be carefree as 
long as I could, or at least until 1 got some care — instead of 
having my cares in advance. 

More errors are made solemnly than in fun. The rubs of 
family life come in moments of intense seriousness rather 
than in moments of lightheartedness. If nations — to magnify 
my point — declared international carnivals instead of inter- 
national war, how much better that would be! 

G. K. Chesterton once said, “A characteristic of the great 
saints is their power of levity. Angels can fly Ix'cause they 
can take themselves lightly. One ‘settles down’ into a sort of 
selfish seriousness; but one has to rise to a gay self-forgetful- 
ness. A man falls into a ‘brown study’; he reaches up at a 
blue sky.” 

In a wolld in which practically cverybtxly else seems to be 
consecrated to the gravity of the situation, I would rise to 
glorify the levity of the situation. For I agree with Will Du- 
rant that “gaiety is wiser than wisdom.” I doubt, however, 
that I’ll do much damage with my creed. The opposition is 
too strong. There are too many serious people trying to get 
everybody else to be too darned serious. 
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Mastering Tensions 

Condensed from the book: Take It Easy 

WALTER B. PITRIN 

w 

KM ,i motions, attitudes and Feel- 
ings arc explosives. The explosion may be \'iolent and 
marked to any observer, as when you "lose control of your- 
self” in a fit of rage. Or it may be violent only within your 
body, wh'le utvvardly you arc poised and calm. V\'e appraise 
an emotion as good if it relaxes us or prexents us from grow- 
ing tense. Grief, for instance, is surely unpleasant, as a rule; 
yet we all know the benefits of “a good cry.” 

The commonest evil result of strong emotions develops 
somewhere in the digestive tract. Sometimes the throat goes 
horribly tense. Again it is the stomach which tightens up so 
badly that it cannot perform the digestive movements. It 
may be even the colon, whose spasms bring on constipation 
and ulcers and appendicitis. Such disasters are never bt ’ight 
on by a single emotional shock that passes after a few min- 
utes. Tbev come onlv after many prolonged tensions of 
fear, worry or anger have set up a habit in the muscles. 

.Stomach ulcers which have been caused by tensions in 
duced by worry can often be cured by relaxing. Fottr Colum- 
bia University professors reported that thirty-two such 
sufferers recovered after listening to a psychologist’s kvtures 
on tensions and relaxation. At the end of each lecture the 
listeners drank cxtld water. Tliat was the entire treatment. 
After six weeks all but two were eating what they liked. 

Our problem is to discover which emotions and attitudes 
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lead to restful living. A well-balanced emotional life is vastly 
more important than a well-balanced intellectual career. Had 
I to choose between the ability to remain serene through 
adversities and the ability to speak fluent French or German, 
I should not hesitate a second. 

You are tense. You cannot rid yourself of the plague. You 
want relief. What can we do for you? First of all, learn to 
work easily, to cultivate the habit of restful attention. 

Last year I spent an evening with a man to whom it was 
my duty to report conditions of the country affecting one of 
his many businesses. He is a man who has earned enormous 
w'ealth. He uses his energies with extraordinary economy. As 
I began my report, he slumped in his easy chair, closed his 
eves and droppc*d his head upon his chest. I le seemed to he 
in a stupor. I sp)ke for perhaps forty minutes, during which 
time he gave no sign of life. As 1 finished he came to in a 
flash, asked a few questions and within three or four minutes 
shaped his final judgment on the whole matter. To do this 
he had rela.\ed utterly, cutting off as many irrelevant stimuli 
as possible, closing his eyes to give his ears right-of-way. I le 
was entirely suhmissi\c, and what I had to say found a free 
path to everything in his memoiy that related to it. 

Edmund Jacobson gives us the paradoxical advice: *'l)o 
not try to relax! Just stop trying!” He is right, for to tr\’ to do 
anything is to set some muscles in action. Imitate a restful 
person, get the soft, warm, delicious feeling of laziness. One 
of the oldest and best proved tricks is to lie face down on the 
floor and, as the children say, "make yourself heavy” — the 
old schoolyard game of going limp all over. When you have 
done this web. it is perfect rebxation. 

Most of us do not stretch enough. Imitate the cat, which 
does it with case and grace. Turn the toes downward, stiffen 
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the arms above the head and straighten the fingers. Stretch 
until it hurts, literally. Stand up and streu h after every half 
hour of close eve work. Walk around. Ckn fresh air if vou 
can. Hold your arms out straight with one set ot muscles 
while you try to pull them back to the shoulder with the 
opposing muscles. If you are troubled with eye tensions that 
do not seem to Ix" accompanied by faulty vision, the tensions 
may lx‘ brought on by oversmoking. For, in many people, 
nicotine seems seriously to narcotize the small muscles of the 
eyes, hampering them, especially in close work. 

A muv.'le that tenses and then relaxes in a moment or two 
never can .1 trouble. But even a very tinv muscle in an un* 
important part of vour IxkIv, if long ien^\ Ixcomes a 
[blague. I he housewife who works ten) long at a table too 
high I or her ma\ grow overwhelminglv iatigued and attrib- 
ute this to o^'c,x^orl^. Man\ typists grow irritable and inac 
curate irom pcKir |x>sture or badly placed machines, and the 
root of the diHicuItv lies in tinv tensions in shoulders and 
arms ol which the sufferer mav not even lx‘ conscious. 

A few enlightened faclor^ men h^\c mastered the secret 
of rest in work. I hev require their enij/lvwes to kn. off 
once or twice eyery hour and do something totally dilijrent 
from their a.ssigned tasks. In the spinning departm^'nt of a 
Pennsylvania textile mill it we^ found that workers came 
and went at the rate of iso pt^cent (that is. workers 
filled each job there in the course’ ol a vear\ wjiilc in the 
other dt‘parlmenis the turnover was onl\ ^ {x'rcent. rkers 
in the spinning department complained of neuritis, foot 
trouble and nielancbolia. So rest |XTi(xls were established. 
Every two hours evervbtxly was com^x'lled to lie down flat 
and relax for ten minutes. The situatit# was transfonned. 
Melancholia ceased, production rose and for the first time 
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workers began to earn bonuses. At the end of the first year 
there had been no labor turnover. Every man had stuck to 
his post! 

^me of our most upsetting tensions are caused by fear; 
and the most devastating fears are fears of the unknown. To 
be aware of a peril but not to understand it throws the hu- 
man body into a supreme tension and panic. The very in- 
stant you know what the menac'e is, you begin to ea.se up. 
This points to a simple rule. Whenever you find yourself 
worrying, fearful and tense, stop short and ask yourself: 
“W'ell, just what am 1 worrying about? Of what am I afraid?" 
And cast about for the correct answer. Then your troubles 
will be half over. For the very' act of seeking the answer 
itself reduces your tensions somewhat. 

Having analyzed the factors that leatl to your fears, you 
can begin to plan intelligently. As stxin as you do this, you 
cease to be frightened. Knowing what to do next breaks 
dowtt fear. It dissolves fear tensions and frees the muscles f(tr 
adaptive behai’ior. 

When wrestling with a difficult situation that is sure to 
continue for long, learn to break it down into units of 
twentv-four hours each. Then deal with each day’s task, for- 
getting utterly the scores or hundreds of days beyond tomor- 
row. Stop trying to solve the entire problem at once. This is 
the essence of that rugged old British opportunism which 
men sometimes call "muddling through.” It is one of the 
soundest rules of mental health ever laid down. 

Every normal reader should ponder certain experiments in 
institutions of New York State, Illinois and Pennsylvania, 
showing that music works strange miracles upon the shat- 
tered mind. A man whose memory had gone blank recalled 
almost everything clearly, after listening to beautiful melo- 
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dies. A man who was always fighting his keepers became 
serene. Many a patient deep in dark intiospection rises to 
sanity as he listens to music, and inmates who join in singing 
old songs lose their eccentricities, some of them remaining 
close to sanity for days after such participation. 

Normal people benefit from music even more than do 
these p(K)r broken creatures. Something tense breaks within 
the listener as the music flows on: some strange release is 
brought by its magic. Many people have told me that they 
never knew what utter relaxation was until they caught the 
trick of snapping off the lights, turning on fine music and 
then flinoi.i^, ♦^^emselves in an abandon of rest upon the bed. 

Briefly, the art of relaxation comes with the philosophy of 
putting pleasure bc'fore business. Such a philosophy does not 
butter our bread, iK'rhaps, but it certainly helps us digest it. 

rm: pow’er of peace 

JRealize that vou have sixteen waking hours, three or four of 
which should bt* devoted to making a silent conquest . * vour 
mental machinery. The failure to cultivate the power of pc. .'ful 
concentration is the greatest single cause of mental breakdown. A 
few' hours out of the sixteen will sutlke; oni> let them be nours of 
dailv dedication. — S*r William Osier 


FACING FACTS 

/ do believe one ought to face facts. If you don't, they get 
behind vou and may become terrors, nightmares, giants, horrors. 
As long as one faces them, one is top dog. The trouble is not ic 
steel oneself but to face them calmly, easily— j have the habit of 
facing them. — Katherine Mansfield 
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Boredom and Excitement 

Condensed from the hook; The Conquest of Happiness 

BERTRAND RUSSELL 


uredom as a factor in hu- 


man behavior has been, I believe, one of the great motive 
powers throughout the historical epoch, and is s(» at the pres- 
ent day more than ever. The desire for e.vcitcment is very 


deep-seated in human beings, especially in males. 1 suppose 
that in the hunting stage it was mure easily gratified than it 
has been since. The chase was e.xciting. war was exciting, 
court.ship was e.xciting. But with the coming of agriculture, 
life began to grow dull. In old days, after supper everylxxly 
sat round and had what was called “a happy family time." 
This meant that paterfamilias went to sleep, his wife knitted 
and the daughters wished they were dead t)r at I'imhuktu. 
All this weight of boredom should be borne in mind in esti- 
mating the world of a hundred years ago. 

V\'e are less bored than our ancestors were, but we are 


more afraid of boretlom. We have come to believe that Ixm* 


dom is not part of the natural lot of man. hut can be avoidetl 
by a sufficiently vigorous pursuit of e.xtitement. Everv house- 
maid expopts at least once a week as much excitement as 
would have lasted a Jane Austen heroine throughout a 
whole novel. As we rise in the social scale, the pursuit of 
excitement becomes more and more intense. A wish to es- 
cape from bo-edom is natural; indeed, all races of mankind 
have displayed it as opportunity occurred. Wars, pogroms 
and persecutions have all been part of the flight from bore- 
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dom; even quarrels with neighbors have been found better 
than nothing. 

Boredom, however, is not to be regarded as wholly evil. 
Too much excitement not only undermines the health but 
dulls the palate for every kind of pleasure, substituting titilla- 
tions for profound organic satisfactions, cleverness for wis- 
dom and jagged surprises for beauty. A certain amount of 
e.\'citemcnt is wholesome, but, like almost everything else, 
the matter is quantitative. Too little mav produce morbid 
cravings; t(X} much, exhaustions. A certain power of endur- 
ing boredom is therefore essential to a happv life. 

All L }:;)nks cone’ in lx»ring portions, and all great lives 
have contained uninteresting stretches. Imagine a modem 
publisher confronted with the Old Testament as a new man- 
u.seript submitted to him for the first time. W hat would his 
comments bc‘. 1- - instance, on the geneal gies- "Mv dear sir." 
he tvould say, "you can’t exjX’ct your reader to be interested 
in a more string ttf proper names of persons about whom you 
tell so little. You have lx*gun vour storv. I will admit, in fine 
stvle, and at first I was scry favorably impressed, but you 
have altogether t<Ki much wish to tell it all. Pick 't the 
highlights, take out the sup'rfluous matter and bring me 
back vour manuscript when v(/ii have reduced it to ' reasona- 
ble length.” All the best noMis contain lv*ring passages. A 
novel which sparkles from the first page to the last is pretty 
sure not tf> lx* a great Ixxrk. Nor have the lives of most great 
men been exciting except at a few great moments. Ssxrates 
could enjov a banqu t now and again, and must have de- 
rived considerable satisfaction fnim his conversations while 
the hemlock was taking effect, but most of his life he li's-d 
quietly with Xanthippe, taking a consti.utional in the after- 
noon and perhaps meeting a few friends by the way. Imman- 
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uel Kant is said never to have been more than ten miles 
from Konigsbeig in all his life. Charles Darwin, after going 
round the world, spent the whole of the rest of his life in his 
own house. Karl Manx, after stirring up a few revolutions, 
decided to spend the remainder of his days in the British 
Museum. Altogether it will be found that a quiet life is 
characteristic of great men. and that their pleasures have not 
been of the sort that would look exciting to the outward eye. 

The capacity to endure a more or less monotonous life is 
one which should be acquired in childhtxxl. Mcxlern parents 
do not realize the importance to a child of having one day 
like another, except, of course, for somewhat rare occasions. 
The pleasures of childhood should in the main be* such as 
the child e.xtracts from his environment by means of some 
effort and inventiveness. Pleasures which are exciting and at 
the same time involve no physical e.xertion, such, for exam- 
ple. as the theater, should occur very rarely. A child develops 
best when, like a young plant, he is left undisturbed in the 
same soil. Too much travel, too great a variety of im- 
pressions, are not good for the young and cause them as 
they grow up to become incapable of enduring fruitful mo- 
notony. A boy or young man who has some serious construc- 
tive purpose will endure voluntarily a great deal of boredom 
if he finds that it is necessary bv the wav. But constructive 
purposes do not easily form themselves in a boy’s mind if he 
is living a lift? of distractions and dissipations, for in that case 
his thoughts will always be directed toward the next pleasure 
rather than the distant achievement. A generation that can- 
not endure boredom will be a generation of little men, of 
men unduly div>*iioed from the slow' processes of nature. 

Whatever we may wish to think, we are creatures of 
earth; our life is part of the life of the earth, and we draw 
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our nourishment from it just as the plants and animals do; 
the rhythm of earth life is slow; autumn and winter are as 
essential as motion. The human body lias lx?en adapted 
through the ages to this rhythm. I have seen a boy two years 
old, who had Ixien kept in London, taken out for the first 
time to walk in green country. The season was winter, and 
everNlhing was w'et and muddy. To the adult eye there was 
nothing to cause delight, but in the bov there sprang up a 
strange ecstasy; he knelt on the wet ground and put his face 
in the grass and gave utterance to half-articulate cries of de- 
light. The joy that he was experiencing was primitive, sim- 
ple and Hm The organic need that was lx;ing satisfied is 

so profound that those in whom it is starxed are seldom com- 
pletely sane. iMany pleasures, of which we mav take gam- 
bling as a gcKxl example, have in them no element of this 
contact with c ardi. Such pleasures, in th^’ instant when they 
cease, leave a man feeling dusty and dissatisfied, hungry for 
he knows not w hat. Those, on the other hand, that bring us 
into contact with the life of the earth have something in 
them profoundly satisfying; when tht y cease, the happiness 
that thev have brought remains, althuugh their i 'nsity 
while the\ existed may have been less than that oi more 
exciting dissipations. W hat makes Shakespeare's lyrics su- 
preme is that thev are filled with the same joy that made the 
tvvo-vcar-old embrace the grass. Consider “Hark, hark! the 
lark, ’ or ‘*Cxmic unto these yellow sands.” The s{xx:ial kind 
of boredom from which modern urban p)pulations sniffer is 
intimately bound up ‘vith their separation from the life of 
the earth. It makes life hot and dusty and thirsty, like a 
pilgrimage in the desert. A happy life must be to a gre.^t 
extent a quiet life, for it is only in an miosphcre of quiet 
that true joy ran live. 
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MICHAEL DRURY 


■ M M .or 


■ M M .or many of us the word "cre- 
ativTtv” has a wall around it, and wc arc on the (»utsKlc. W'c 


protest that \vc have no gift, that creativity is for geniuses. 

But creativity is not the special gift of a favored lew, a 
burst of light you’ve either got or you haven't. One of the 
most creative people I ever knew was an oltl woman who 
lived on a remote sheep ranch in California. A C’hilean, she 
had married an American sea captain at si.xteen, mo\'ed to 
his country and learned his language. On that lonely, fog- 
swept coast she made a home, a life, an empire both spiritual 
and commerical. She bought and sold land, delivered babies, 
and cooked fr thirty men at shearing time. She horc five 
children, and taught them to read and write and ride and to 
be as much at home in the ocean as a seal. It made your 
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blood sing to watch her, at nearly ninety, climb the hill be- 
hind her house and face the sun as it went down in the sea. 

She was a woman with little education except what she 
had taught herself, out of need and love and high courage. 
But by living up to herself and always a little beyond, she 
had found out what she was and used it freelv for herself 
and others — and that’s creativity. 

It is false to imagine that creativitv just happens. The 
capacity to be creative is inherent in human beings, but the 
utilization of that capacity is hard work. It is not hobbies or 
“taking courses ’ or “keeping husv. ” C'reativitv is work that 
g(X’s it is s ,>tained effort toward an ideal. 

When Sir William f Icrschel, the father of modem astron- 
omy, set out to make the finest telescope the world had ever 
seen, he first h-J to learn to grind and polish mirrors. After 
months of w<pik his first mirror turned out to Ix' imperfect. 
He made two hundred attempts before he produced a tele- 
scope that satisfied him. It tcxik Brahms almost twenty years 
to comjxisc his "First Symphonv." 

W'e mav not lx* endowed to huiid a bridge or opfite a 
px’in or find a new star, hut if we would live (. lives 
deeply and creatively we must work and go on working to 
show our own view of what it means to be alive. The work 
itself mav lx* mixlest, hut it ii calls forth delight. curio.sity. 
inventiveness, we arc using the same forces that genius uses. 
For creativitv is not so much an aptitude as an attitude, and 
therefore applicable anywhere from making a lemon pie to 
building a mexin r(x:k.,t. Those jxxiple wc call talented know 
this by instinct. The rest of us have to learn it. 

Tlic exact process is not known, bi”^ perhaps most oF'n 
creativity begins in respinse to things gieater than ourselves. 
The w'onde» of the sunrise, when for an instant you feel the 
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slow, majestic roll of earth; the awe that flickers through you 
when you accomplish, after all, the task that was too hard; 
the glimpse into infinity when whole landscapes arc mirrored 
in a puddle no deeper than a plate — these are the stirrings of 
creativity. Beyond them come reflection, an awareness of 
awareness, taking notice of our own thought. 

In the film version of William Saroyans The Human 
Comedy, a little boy keeps asking what it is to he afraid. 
Then, at a carnival, a man in a mask scares him. and after a 
moment of terror the bov e.xclaims with delight, “I'm afraid! 
I know what afraid is!’’ In a similar way the creative person 
says to himself, “This 1 know. This I have seen and felt.” 

On the heels of awareness is the impulse to do something 
with what we feel and know. 1 lere, sadly, is where many of 
us go awrv'. Making and doing turn out to be so difficult that 
we abandon the attempt. Because an idea or a plan doesn't 
readily take shape, we conclude that it is no g(xxl. that we 
aren’t creative anyway — when, in fact, it takes an enlight- 
ened stubbornness to produce anything. Even Mozart, who 
could conceive whole movements of a svmphony in one light- 
ning flash, had to transcribe that flash one note at a time. 

Some people insist they have no ideas at all, when what 
they mean is that they don’t have big or rev'olutionary ideas. 
But good ideas bombard us every day — from people, travel, 
reading. Anyone can have more ideas by being hospitable to 
those he has«— using them, trying them out, not discarding 
them before he has given them a chance. Other people 
sprout ideas like mushrooms but let the vision drift away 
because they are impatient with small beginnings. If they 
can’t start impre-c.ively, they choose not to start at all. I'his is 
deadly to creativity. Helen Keller wrote: "When we let a 
resolution or a fine .emotion dissipate without results, it 
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means more than lost opportunity; it actually retards the 
fulfillment of future purposes.” 

Beyond the longing to do or make something to give our 
feeling form and substance comes the rough work of disci- 
pline — a word we don’t care much for these days. And yet it 
is more truly in the small, daily, moment-by-moment disci- 
plinc that creativity can be seen than in the crowning tri- 
umph. The story is told of a woman w ho rushed up to Fritz 
Kreisler after a concert and cried, "Vd give my life to play 
as you do!" And the violinist answered soberlv, "I did." 

So must we* if we w'ould be creative. Giving one's life 
means ^IvA^lug irom *lie multitude of fK.^ssibilities a certain 
goal and then u'orking patiently tow^ard it, even when we 
are tired or puzzled or afraid. It means loving what vve do, 
not just its high points but its day-in-diy out effort. It means 
sticking to one b i)W'n purpcjsc* through a tliousand storms and 
fires, from within as well as from without, and experiment- 
ing, failing, trying again until lx)th the purpose and oneself 
are refined and ready. 

I know an actor in his seventies who all his life has had 
only minor roles. One day I asked him about it. hen I 
was getting on toward fiftv/’ he said, "I admitted to mvself 
that I was never going to Ix" a really l^ig star. The..' was no 
other work I’d rather Ix’ doing, so 1 made up my mind to 
give mv Ix'st to everv job I got, even a walk-on. That way. 
I’ve made my own place, and I ve had satisfaction that noth- 
ing can take away from me." He had realized the deep inner 
rewards of the creative attitude, something quite different 
from the desire for applause. 

T(X) often we say in effect, "Tell me how’ to be creative 
The very request is a denial of cream ity. The great and 
transfonning truth is that being creative is a discovery — of 
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ourselves, of our own way of responding to life. And dis- 
covery implies what no one has known before. It is some- 
thing one does alone, like getting born or dying, and to recog- 
nize and accept that, and stop asking how, is to take the first 
long step in our own creativity. 

^ ^ w 

THE CHINA DOLL 

The best years of my life came after what seemed at Brst a 
tragedy from which I could never recover. 1 had been a Dresden 
China EJoll sort of wife. Td grown up in too much luxury. I 
knew nothing. And so it happened that my husband ran our 
home, as well as his own successful business, while I accepted 
soft, sweet irresponsibility. 

Then one day his partner looted the hrm and iled. A month 
later my husband s overstrained heart gave wav. And I, ignorant 
heir to his wholesale buiter-and-egg business, walked into his 
empty office and began to learn things. Friends begged me to st*ll 
out for whatever L could get. I was warned that I'd end in 
bankruptcy. But some invisible force drove me on. I stuck. I 
studied. I visited bankers and wholesalers and customers, ecgerly 
learning. Ever\' night I fell into bed exhausted. But the Dresden 
China DcJl had come to life at last. After a year I was still 
horribly in debt. I had lost half the old customers. But 1 felt at 
home in the business. 

Three years later I was on my feel, sure of mysc‘lf. I was 
making almost as much as my husband had earned. Pretty good 
for an ex-China Doll. More old customers had come back. 1 ate 
better, slept better — and joked oftener — than ever before. 

1 was thirty-nine years old then. Now Tm turning fifty-nine. 
And Tm still in the Best Years rrf My Life — the years that have 
brought out the very best in me. — Anonymous, Art of Living 
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The Job Your Unconscious Mind Can Do 

SMILEY BLANTON, M.D. 


M 

jlm., 


JL JuLs a practicing psychiatrist, 
I have listened to just about every human problem under the 
sun. i\() two troubles are alike — human nature is infinitelv 


comple.v. But the people who come seeking help do have one 
thing in common. Each is struggling to overcome some prob- 
lem — and • tiling. Usually in the first visit these people blurt 
out their frustration: ‘‘I’ve tried evetything 1- can think of, 
Doctor, everything. \\ hat on earth shall 1 do now ? ’ 

I he advice 1 often give these people is c|Uitc simple, and it 
never fails to 'tartle them: “Don t trv'’ Sound.s defeatist, 
doesn't itr But it isn't. After more than fortv vears of practice, 
I still find It the Ix-st all-inclusive prescription 1 know. 

The reason is this. Within each of us an all-w ise Creator 


has placed a marvelous reservoir of courage, energy and wis- 
dom that we seldom use. I his rescr\i>ii is the subs scious 


or. more exactU, the unconscious mind. 1 ike a d\oamo it 


furnishes the jxnver and drive of our lives. This jvwver takes 
manv forms. \\ hat we call intuition, for e.xample. is nothing 
but a “still, small voice" from the unconscious. It is also the 


unconscious that pnxluces lor pivts, prophets, scientists — in- 
deed all creative thinkers — their dee^xsi insights. 

The power that the uncon.sc'ious cm provide is almost 
limitless; we all know of individuals who, in a crisis, were 
able to perform incredible feats of strength or endurar.-e. 
But the circuits that bring the ptnver .om the unconscious 
can be blocked bv frustratitm. tension, an.xietv — or by the 
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equally destructive emotions of fear, guilt, hate, sustained 
anger. And that is what is happening to most of the indi- 
viduals who seek my help. They are fighting so furiously on 
the conscious level to solve their problems, and are rendered 
so desperate by their failure that emotionally they have 
short-circuited themselves. 

Such people hav'e to be taught to trust their unconscious 
and shown how to use it. Sometimes this is difhcult because 
many are afraid of the uncharted region within and the prim- 
itive impulses that lurk there. But such fear is l>ascd on igno 
ranee. There is nothing necessarily evil in the unconscious. 
Even the primitive impulses, understood and rightly chan- 
neled. can be used for successful living. But how. then. dcK*s 
a person tap the tremendous reserv'oir of power that is Iwked 
within him- He must develop habits and attitudes that will 
unblock and deepen the channels between the conscious and 
the unconscious mind, and let that pnver flow. 

W hat are these habits and attitudes? fhey have a familiar 
ring, because centuries ago religion identified them and nur- 
tured them in man.. 

First: Trust and believe in the hidden power within you. 
A psychiatrist might say. “Have faith in your unconscious." 
A minister might say, “Have faith in Gtxl." Personally, I see 
no conflict between the two ideas. Indeed, they may well be 
the same idea, expressed differently. After all, it was the 
Founder of Christianity who siiid that “the kingdom of 
heaven is within you.” 

Next; Be willing to surrender to it. Ck*t rid of the notion 
that you are all-powerful, that you can run your life and 
solve all problems without help from any source. The advice 
“Don’t try,” after you have tried everything, is an invitation 
to let go, to give up and let the deeper mind take over. The 
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more complete this surrender, the more remarkable the re- 
sults. When I was studying the healings at Lourdes some 
years ago, I noticed that those who were healed (medically 
verified healings did take placed had reached the absolute 
end of their resources — physical, emotional, spiritual. They 
had done all they could; the debtors had done all they could; 
there was nothing left but total surrender to whatever restora- 
tive force resided in God or in their own deeper seK es. 

The third bit of advice that 1 often give to patients (when 
I riiink they may take it) is perhaps the most effective of all: 
7 ry prayer. In prayer, whatever the creed or denomination, 
one accepts the concept of a Creator who is the source of life 
and to whom une can turn in humility and trust. Here again 
the surrender of self is the indispensable attitude: “Not my 
will, but Thine be done ' When this attitude is truly domi- 
nant, tlie resid:> can be astonishing. W hether you choose to 
call it mobilning the unconscious or making contact with 
G(k 1, praver is a channel througli which enormous [xnver 
can flow. 

A fourth mcthcKl of tapping the power in the unconscious 
is this: Ix^arn the secret of creative relaxation. T*’* psychi- 
atrisl s couch has iKX'ome a source of endless jokes, ut the 
idea bcdiind it is valid: to reach the unconscious, tension 
must be at a minimum, 

Lvervonc, it seems to me, should ha^e a daily {x?ri(xl dur- 
ing which he arranges not to Ix" disturbed, lays aside anxi- 
eties and burdens and gives himself up to the creative uncon- 
scious. It is fx'st to lie down, if you can, and make yourself as 
limp as a wet leaf on a log. If this is not possible, sit in a 
chair, close vour eyes to remove visible distractions and just 
“let go.“ Such a quiet |XTiod, in whk^ the mind says to die 
body, “Don't try," is a great energy restorer during the day, a 
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great tranquilizer before going to sleep at night. If you have 
problems, you can turn them over to the unconscious to 
work on while you sleep. And it will work effectively, for it 
is crammed with all the knowledge vou have dropped into 
it, all the things you have learned during your life and "for- 
gotten." The unconscious is timeless and it does not forget. 

A fifth method of releasing the power of the unconscious 
is: Use autosuggestion. Too much, at times, has Ix’en 
claimed for this — loudly asserting that problems don't e.\ist, 
for e.xample, will not make them go away. Still, it is also true 
that attitudes are more important than facts. And there is no 
doubt at all that if you consciously look for the best in things, 
it will act as a tonic for your mind and heart, tending to 
remove the tensions that stiHc the creative unconscious. 

I knew a man once, a salesman, who literally breathed 
confidence into himself. By nature he was shy. but he de- 
vised a little trick of autosuggestion that worked wonders for 
him. When he approached a prosp'ct. he delilx*ratelv lis- 
tened to the rhvthm of his own breathing, then imagined 
that with every e.xhalation he was breathing out negative 
ideas, and with even' inhalation breathing in prsitive ones. 
“I’m breathing out shyness," he would say to him.si'lf, 
"breathing in confidence. I’m breathing out timidity, breath- 
ing in assurance. I’m breathing out failure, breathing in suc- 
cess.” What he was breathing, of course, was simply air. But 
his unconsejpus mind took these signals from his conscious 
mind quite literally, and in response sent him the very quali- 
ties he needed. 

Every doctor has seen ca,ses in which a dcspratcly ill pa- 
tient miraculously recovers because his family needs him anti 
he simply decides he isn’t going to die. Again the Bible sum- 
marizes it with matchless brevitv: “As a man thinketh in his 
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heart [not his conscious mind, notice, but his heart], so is 
he/' The thing to rememlKT, then, is this, each of us has, in 
his unconscious mind, power and strength and courage past 
all imagining. Sometimes we fail to use* this strength because 
ue don’t know it is there. Sometimes we delude ourselves 
into thinking we don’t need it. Sometimes we blcx'k it with 
fear or guilt or tension. But it is most assuredly there. 

“Don’t try,” clearly, is not advice to be given (or taken) 
when a person has made only a halfhearted attempt to help 
himself or has not really tried at all. But when a full, honest, 
conscientious effort has been made with no success, then the 
lx‘st thing ' is to stop struggling and let the great crea- 
tive forces of the universe come to vour rescue. 

“Having done all/’ advised St. Paul, “stand!” Stand 
quietly, he meant. W ait. Relax. Accept the help that will 
come to you oui of the mysterious realm that we psychiatrists 
call the unconscious — and that St. Paul called God. 

IT ^ ■% 

UNCONSC IOUS A.NSWFRS 

Dr Hans Selve, whose concept of stress j> world-fam de- 
clares: “If all efforts planned s|K‘cificalK to stimulate asst»<.iarive 
thoughts fail, there is no |x>int in trying to force a s<'lution by 
sheer stubbornness; it is best to let the problem slip from the 
sphere of conscious analysis and incubate in the unconscious. At 
this stage all we can do is to create conditions favorable to imag- 
inative thinking. It seems that, after we have siUurated selves 
with all the material necessary for the appraised of a new correla- 
tion. we invariably are tex) close to this or that aspect of it to st*e 
things in their true pt*rspi*ctivc. An unexjvcied sedution to a 
problem is most unlikely to present itself \\ .ile we are making a 
desperate conscious effort to find it.” — E-vecMiiiv Hetdth 
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You Are Tougher Than You Think 

Condensed frmn the hook: The Tough-Minded Optimist 

NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 


li. 


lUi Jet’s face it, to live in this 
world you have to be strong. Sooner or later something will 
hit you — pain, sickness, accident, failure — and when it 
comes it will rtx.k you, unless you have develo}x.‘d some good 
inner toughness — “tough-mindedness," 1 call it. 

It could lx? that the world was made as it is. full of prob- 
lems and difficulty, to bring out this tough quality in human 
beings. Because you are. in fact, tougher than you think. 
All the strength \ou'll ever need to handle an) tiling is 
within you now. It was put there by vour C'reat«)r, who 
knew ter)' well what you would 1 h‘ up again.st in this lile — 
and made you equal to it. 

If life .seems to'be going e.xtra bard for vou. ask yourself 
honestly just where the trouble is. The tendenc)’ is to blame 
other people, or forces beyond your control. But the truth is 
that your problem is not beyond your control; the solution is 
within vou. As CJautama Buddha declared, "1 he mind is 


everxthing; what you think, vou become." If vou are weak 
and defeated, the reason may well lx? that you have allowed 
failure to dominate your thoughts, creating a deep uncon- 
scious belief that you do not have the ability to succeed. 

The solution? Reverse the mental image of yourself. This 
will not be eisy; negative mental habits have channeled 
deep grooves in your consciousness, and your mind will pro- 
test a positive reorientation. But you must realize that your 
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mind has actually been lying to you abjut your real abilities, 
deliberately causing you to fail. So you must stand up to 
your mind, dominate it. Don’t let it control vou. You can 
always — with God's help — c'ontrol it. 

Young people were once taught this strong philosophy in 
the schools of America and in homes and churches, ux). 
Such forthright teaching developed a great breed of men; 
but it has been rather generally abandoned, and a dcte- 
riorating softness has been allowed to set in. I call this a 
crime against human nature. My fifth grade teacher back in 
Norwo(xi, Ohio, w as (George Reeves, a giant ol a man whose 
huge hand * more than once applied h^rciblv to the seat of 
my trousers — an act which he considered Ixnh Ixmeficial to 
the student and contributorv to the main purpose of educa- 
tion ; nameh , to make men. 

But Cieorge Ree\es left a lasting in pression up>n the 
mind as well as the IxkIv. I can recall vividlN how he would, 
in the midst of class, suddenly thunder out, ‘‘Silence!" W ith 
that he would turn to the hlacklxiard and write in large 
letters the word ( a.n’t. I hen he would turn around ard glare 
at us. \W knew what to do. \\ ith united voice wt ould 
chant, "Strike the t oH the can't." And with a sweeping, 
powerful stroke he would erase* the V. heaving the g ?at word 
e:AN standing forth unlorge*tiabl\ . 

"Let that lx* a lesson to you," he uould sav. "Stop whining 
that vou can't. Remember who vou are. Mxi aret:hildrcn of 
GckI. You are Americans. \\ ith (xKi’s help you can over- 
come all dilficulties." 1 lien he would add a phrase I’ve newer 
forgotten : "Vou cati if \oh think you can," 

The deft'ate'd mind can hardly bring success out of failun 
for it is incapable of perceiving piosibilities in hard 
situations. But the strong jxrson has a mind unclouded by 
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gloom. He realizes the obstacles in a given problem, but he 
has the ability always to see a chink of light in any darkness, 
however black. I was reminded of this on a visit my wife and 
I paid to our daughter Elizabeth when she was a student at 
Mount Holyoke College. Strolling about the campus, we 
came to a sun dial on which is the follow'ing inscription: 
“To larger vision the end of shadow is the line of light." 

W^hat does that mean? Well, once I tcx>k off from New 
York on a jet for Paris. It was near midnight, or 5 a.m. Paris 
time. It was a moonless night, and w'c leveled off at 33,000 
feet. It was totally dark, but not for long. Looking east at 
that great height. I saw a veiy thin, almost infinitesimal line 
of light appear on the far horizon where the shadow ended. 
A short time later and five hundred miles farther on. the 
radiant dawn in all its glory flared up the heavens. 1 he 
strong person has this "larger \i,sion” and is therefore able to 
see the line of light at the end of the shadow. And he never 
gives up. either. One of the simplest things about all facts of 
life is that to get where you want to go. you must keep on 
keeping on. 

I once asked Dr. Frank Boyden, headmaster of Deerfield 
Academy, one of our outstanding schatls for lx)ys, how he 
had managed to build this great institution from practically 
nothing. He chuckled as he told of his close brushes with 
bankruptcy over the years. “I’m sure the bank wrote me off a 
hundred tifnes,’’ he said. “But help always came. Time and 
again we w'ere scraping bottom, but I knew I was doing 
something God wanted done: try'ing to make men out of 
boys. I put everything in His hands — and I worked my head 
off." Tliere is t. uly a tough-minded optimist in action. 

I’m told that Frank Leahy, when he was Notre Dame’s 
football coach, wrote a legend in gigantic letters on the 
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locker-room wall. It was the Iasi thing the players saw as 
they trotted out to the field: “When the going gets tough, let 
the tough get going.” 

Write that thought in large letters in \our consciousness; 
practice until it becomes part ol you the conviction that 
there is a Cicxl-given supply ol strength within \ou. If vouVe 
been taking a dark view ol tilings, muster up vour character 
and l(K)k deeply into yoursc-lf. Perhaps vour spiritual 'mus- 
cles” liave grown soft through neglect: if so, thev should be 
exercised and developc’d until you can begin to sc^e the 
bright view. Practice seeing voursell. not as weak and vacil- 
lating, but '"<• strong, controlled, pur|'K)seful. 

Pexn Ella W^heeler Wilcox descnlx^s \cr\‘ well what right 
thinking can mean to vou: "Man is what he thinks. Not 
what he says, reads c^r hears. B\ persistent thinking vou can 
undo anv condition which exists. You can lx* free of any 
chains, whether of poverty . sin. ill health, unhappiness or 
fear.” RememlxT, \ou can indeed lx* a tough-minded optimist. 

iVothing splendid has ever Ixvn achieve ^ ’xcept by t- x' who 
dared to btdieve that there was something inside them su^ .rior to 
circumstanee. — Brnce Biirton 


Till: IASI STRAW 

Afv cousin I lannah was living through one of ihose w inters 
when everv kntiwn calamitv descends on the lamiK. She is a 
buoy ant soul, bin when her mothei broke her hip. I lannah gave 
vent to a word of liiiierness which has Ixx'ume a family byword. 
“I know the Lord won’t send me mure trouble than 1 h.we 
strength to bear," she said. *'Bui I do aish Me didn’t have 
quite such a gtxxl opinion ol me!” — Mrs. Arthur R. Peitnell 
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How to Increase Your Energy 

Condensed from the book: The Energies of Men 

WILUAM JAMES 

w 

veryone knows what it is 
to start a piece of work, either intellectual or muscular, feel- 
ing stale — or oold, as an Adirondack guide once put it to me. 
And everybody knows what it is to “warm up” to his job. 
The process of w'arming up gets particularly striking in the 
phenomenon known as “second wind." 

Usually we make a practice of stopping an occupation as 
soon as we meet the first layer of fatigue. W’e have then 
walked, played or worked “enough," so we desist. But il an 
unusual necessity forces us onward, a surprising thing 
occurs. The fatigue gets worse up to a certain point, xvhen, 
gradually or suddenly, it pas.ses awav and we are fresher 
than before! We have evidently tapped a new level of en- 
ergy. There may be laver after layer of this e.xperience. a 
third and a fourth “wind.” We find amounts of case and 
power that we never dreamed ourselves to own. sources of 
strength habitually not taxed, because habitually we never 
push through the obstruction of fatigue. 

Most of u(i may learn to live in perfect comfort on higher 
levels of power. Everyone knows that on any given day there 
are energies slumbering in him which the incitements of 
that day do not call forth. Compared with what we ought to 
be, we are only half awake. Our fires are damped, our drafts 
are checked. We are making use of only a small part of our 
possible mental and physical resources. 
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Only the very exceptional individuals push to their ex- 
tremes. To what do these lx‘tter men owr their escape f rom 
the habit to which the rest ol us Tall prey — the habit of 
inferiority to our full sell r The answer is plain either some 
unusual stimulus fills them with emotional excitement, or 
some unusual idea induces them, ol necessity, to make an 
extra effort ol will. 

A new position ol responsibilits . lor example, will usually 
re\'eal a man to lx lar stronger than supposed. I he ca- 
reers of Oliver C romwell and UKssc^n S. (irant are stixk 
exampk^ of how war will wake a man up. Humbler exam- 
pk-ssh- v. stil^ Ixtier what elfect'n dutv's apjx*al may 

pnxluce in chosen individuals. I verv case ol illness nursed 
bv wile or mother is a pr(H)l ol this, anti where can one find 
greater examples of sustained endurance than in those tlum- 
sands of h<»mc' wIrtc the woman keeps du* lamiK tjoint; hy 
taking all the ih<»ught and doing all the work, sewing, scnib- 
hing, saving, helping ru‘ighl>ors' 11 she cloths .1 hit ol scolding 
now and then, who can blame her- 

Despair, which larncN mt)si jxople. wakes others t dlv up. 
l:\erv siege or sliipwrtck or pctlar cxpediiitm hn. ^ out 
some hero who keeps the wht.le companv in heart, follow’- 
ing a ierrif>le collierv e\pl<»s. ^n in I ranet . two hundred 
corpse’s were exhumed. After iweniv da\s >1 excavaiitm the 
resc'uers htxird a veaee. .Me roai. said the lirst man un- 
earthed. He was a collier who had taken command of thir- 
teen others in the darkness, thsciplined and cheereti them 
and brought them out alive. 

Sueli exjXTienees sht)w h<»w. under excitement, our (Organ- 
ism will Mxiietimes jx’rlorm its ]’>h\si(ological work. But ^ ‘c 
normal opener of deeper and tfeep’r levels ol energy is the 
unii. The difTicuIty is to use it, to make the effort that the 
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word implies. A single successful effort of moral volition, 
such as saying no to some habitual temptation, or performing 
some courageous act, will launch a man on a higher level of 
energy for weeks, w'ill give him a new range of p{)wer. 

"In the act of uncorking a bottle of whiskey which I had 
brought home to get drunk upon,” said a man to me, "I 
suddenly found myself running out into the garden, where I 
smashed it on the ground. I felt so uplifted after this act that 
for two months I wasn’t tempted to touch a drop." 

TTie best practical knowers of the human soul ha\e in- 
vented disciplines to keep the deeper levels constantly in 
reach. The German Prince Puecklcr-Muskau wrote to his 
wife from England in the earlv 1800’s that he had invented 
"a sort of artificial resolution resjx^'Cting things that arc dilfi- 
cult of performance. My device, ” he continues, "is this. I 
give my word of honor most solemtth to myself to do or to 
leave undone this or that. I am of course e.xtremely cautious 
in the use of this e.xpedient. but when once the word is 
given 1 hold it to be perfectiv irrevocable. 1 find something 
ver\' satisfactor}' in the thought that man has the power of 
framing such props and weapons out of trivial materials, 
indeed out of nothing, merely by the force of his will." 

Our energy budget is like our nutritive budget. PhysioKv 
gists say that a man is in "nutritive ev|uilibrium ” when day 
after day he neither gains nor loses weight, just so. one can 
be in what I might call "efficiency ecjuilibrium ” on astonish- 
ingly different quantities of work, no matter in what direc- 
tion the work may be measured. It may be physical work, 
intellectual work, moral work or spiritual work. Of course 
there are limits- trees don’t grow into the sky. But the fact 
remains that men, pushing their energies to the extreme, 
may in a vast number of cases keep the pace up day after 
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day, and find no reaction of a bad sort, so long as decent 
hygienic conditions are preserved. A man’' more active rate 
of energizing d(x*s not wreck him, for the organism adapts 
itself. As the rate of waste augments, so docs the rate of 
repair. 

I say the rate and not the time of repair. The busiest man 
needs no more hours of rest than the idler. Some vears ago 
Professor (icorge Patrick ol the LInixersitv of Iowa kept 
three young men awake for four cla\s and nights. W hen his 
observations on them were finished, the subjects slept them- 
selves out. All awoke Irom this sleep cnmpleieK refreshed, 
but the on#^ who t(K)k the longest to restore himself from his 
vigil slept onlv one-third l<»nger than was regular with him. 

It is evident that our organism hiis stored up rc'^erxes of 
energy that aie ordinaril\ not called upon — deeper and 
deejXT strata of explosible material. read\ tr^r u^sc bv anvone 
who prr)lx's so dec‘p. T he human indix idual usuallv lixes far 
within his limits. In rough iiTin^. xxe max sav that a man 
who energizes IxTm his normal maxinnim tails bv just so 
much to profit bv his chance at life. 

PLRl lC V MX IIS 

/n one of the laboratories m V\ ,*shington. I).C .. is a burning 
glass which measures three feet at^os^, When it is hung in the 
window, it converges thirtv-six inches ol tirdinarx sunshine in 
one linv |v>int of flaming radiance. The |X)int is holier a 
blowtorch, so hot that it will melt its wax through a stet^l plate as 
easily as a healed needle will hum a hole thfinigh tissue pajx’r. 
TTiree feet (>f common sunshine' — hut |ierfectl\ Itxrused .An ordi 
nary mind, disciplined to coneenlraled ^ ^ >rt. is capable ot 
achievements quite as impressive. — /inues Gilkey 
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The Importance of Feeling Inferior 

Condensed front the Book 

MARIE BEYNON RAY 



a June day the new 
streamlined Broadway Limited stoixl Hashing its Hanks in a 
Long Island railroad yard. Suddenly hulhs e.xpkxled, 
cameras clicked, the crowd surged. A man in athletic trunks 
stepped out on the tracks, hitched a chain to the observation 
car, pulled. The whole seventy-two tons ol steel followed 
him along the track. He was iorty-seven ^ears old and his 
name — Angelo Siciliano. 

Angelo was raised in Brooklyn .slums, son of Italian immi- 
grants. At si.xteen he was “a ninety seven j)ound runt, pale, 
nenous and a prey to bullies.” One Saturday he went '\ ith 
settlement-house boys to the Br(X)klyn .Musi'um. I liere .An 
gelo sat transfi.xed by the statues of Apollo and 1 lercules. 
The group leader informed him that for these statues young 
Greek athletes had been mtxlels. That evening .Angel<» Sicili 
ano clipped a scries of e.xercises fn)m a newspaper and Ix'gan 
making himself over in the likeness of a Greek athlete. He 
started inventing his own exercises, pitting one muscle 
against another, and presently — there was no doubt about it 
— Angelo was beginning to bulge in all directions. Me Ix;- 
came'‘‘the world’s most pt'rfectly developed man," "the pos- 
sessor of the true classic phvsiquc, a blend of I lercules and 
Apollo " Tliese are titles held by Charles Atlas. 

He posed f the statue of Alexander Hamilton in front of 
the Treasury Building in U’ashington. For George Washing- 
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ton on the Washington Square Monument in Manhattan. 
For ‘‘Sorrow'’ on the hanks of the Mariv\ And for many 
others. Isn’t it obvious that Angelo Siciliano became C^harles 
Atlas because he was once a ni net V'Seven -pound runt, the 
prey of bullies? 

Clertrude Klasen was born witliin sound ol l.ondon’s Bow 
Bells, a ccK'kney from her first yell. I ler lather was a drunk- 
ard and a singer in hnv music halls. At thirteen Ciertie went 
to live with him and his mistress in one nxim divided bv a 
curtain. He was "in the theater" and that’s where (iertic 
wanted to lx*. Placing bit parts, she was sinm Ixing told she 
looked almost like a lad\. She went to sue Miss Italia Conti, 
a w’ell known coach. Miss C’onti assured her that, though she 
might learn to hxik and act like a lad\. with her raucous 
voice and c(K'kne\ accent she’d ne\t‘r 1 ‘k> 1 aiuone. I hat was 
all (iertie needed. From Ixang wistiui. she Ixcame deter- 
mined. She haunted the premises until linalU Mi^-s t'onti 
consented to take her on. 

You mav have sirn this same C»eTiie in (nor^e Bernard 
Shaw’s iSgmuiion on Broadwa\. in the role ol IJiza Dmht- 
tle. the flower girl who in a AikhI ol cevk’^ •' bawls lady 
for the rude Ix’havior of her son. I hat wa'- (»eriie, ui ring 
her native W(Kidnotes wild. W hat Pn»levMir lliggins did lor 
Idi/*! in the plav is exacilv w liar Mtss t onii did h^r Ciertrude 
Klasen; bv the simple process of phonetics <he iranstormed 
her into (Krtrude Lawrence, as perfect a lad\ a^ e\er graced 
the British stage. 

With this start Miss Law ri nee rose tt» Ix ccmie a dashing 
figure in international scxieiv. I or jsowrtv she suKstituied 
wealth. For cot'knov sjX'tvh. exijuisile diction. For cmotiima- 
in.wcurity, the stability of marriage to devoted husband. 
Even Gertrude LawTence hersedf recognized that her whole 
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life was motivated by a “wrong side of the tracks’’ complex. 

These two people, each with a different goal, achieved 
those goals because of a strong feeling of inferiority in 
their childhood. This is not the e.xception. It is the rule. 

No one succeeds without an inferiority complex. No one 
succeeds hi spite of an inferiority complex. Eveiyonc who 
succeeds does so because of an inferiority complex. Fortu- 
nately, eveiy’one has an inferiority complex. 

When Alfred Adler was a small boy, he awoke one morn- 
ing to find a brother dead in bed lieside him. 10 this terrible 
experience he reacted in character with the man he was to 
become. He decided to be a doctor .so that he might fight 
death. 

Early in his medical career Adler stumbled upon a se- 
quence of phenomena which was to lead to his Incoming a 
great discoverer of facts concerning the human mind. Ex 
amining cadavers, he noted conditions which had not Ix'forc 
attracted particular attention. Me discovered a heart enlarged 
well beyond normal size and noted that the obstruction of a 
valve had prevented blood from reaching the lungs in 
sufficient quantities. Had the heart perhaps increased in size 
in order to make up this deficiency? 

In a bodv from which one diseased kidney had Ixxm re 
moved he noted that the other kidney was considerahlv 
larger than normal. Where one lung was weakened by dis- 
ease he might find the other had developed more power. 
Wasn’t it logical to suppose that it was endeavoring to make 
up for the lost efficiency of the other? Upon broken bone*' 
he remarked that the bone had formed a tough callus. Was 
this to make the bone stronger than before? These phe- 
nomena happened so regularly as to make it appear that the 
body had a law of its own: to replace a minus with a plus. 
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Now he pushed his searches further. He began visiting art 
schools and testing the eyesight of the students. He dis- 
covered that over 70 percent of the students had more or less 
serious deficiencies of sight. Why had they elected to build a 
career around a defective organ? He learned that as children 
they had sensed their inadequacy and had made a special 
effort to see better than others. They had trained their ob- 
sen'ation, their pleasure in seeing, to the point where they 
took a more than average interest in tlie visual world. 

Adler now dug into the biographies of great artists and dis- 
covered that many of them had suffered from deficiencies of 
sight — that Albrecht Hiirer squinted and Adolph von Men- 
zcl was so shortsighted that he was forced to bring his canvas 
within a lew inches ol his eyes; that Edouard Manet had 
severe astigmatism and Franz von Lenbach only one eve. 
Whv had so many individuals with poor eyesight elected to 
become artists? W'as this jx'rhaps the same law at work that 
he had observed in his dissc'ctions: that nature cndea\ors to 
compensiUe for a lx)dilv deficiency? 

I le went on to studv the blind and confirmed that their 
hearing, touch and smell were unusuall;, keen. AnO le au- 
ral deficiencies ol such musicians as Anton Bruckner. . lobert 
Franz, Friedrich Smetana and Ludwig van Beethoven 
st'emed at least in part to account lor their extraordinary 
intentness on the Ixautv of sound. 

Adler in his investigations had passed imperccptiblv from 
biologv to neurology and from neurology to psychology — 
fmm compensation for organic deficiencies on a biological 
level to com|xmsation for Ixxlily defects on a psychological 
level. But so far the types of compensation he had noted l.ad 
all been unconscious. ITie human udh had played no part. 

He now Ix'gan investigating less obvious cases. There was 
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Louis Pasteur, who, with the speech areas of his brain de- 
stroyed by a stroke, had slowly and painfully fought his way 
back to speech by a powerful effort of the will, developing 
new speech centers in the brain. He turned up hundreds of 
similar cases — famous strong men who had been weaklings 
in their youth, record-breaking milers who had been 
cripples, prima ballerinas who had had jx)lio, great singers 
who had been consumptives. Struggling desperately to over- 
come their disability, they had developed a superior ability. 
This was not blind nature at work — this was human will. 

It began to look as though this was some sort of law, as 
though human beings often accomplished what they did be- 
cause of an initial dis;ibility, as though humanity needed a 
hurdle in order to jump — and that the higher the hurdle, 
the bigger the jump. Man alone of all the animals is con- 
scious of his own inadequacy. He alone has an infeiiority 
complex. He alone attempts to compensate for it. That is 
why he is man. Thus Adler reasoned. 

Of course, you may go through life haunted by a vague 
sense of inferiority without ever recognizing the cause. But 
if you try. you can discover it and come to grips with it. Just 
take yourself apart, admit the most damning facts about your- 
self and tr)’ to put the pieces together again in a more satis- 
factory pattern. Admittedly it’s difficult. But in the labyrinth 
that is you, you can still find your way — if you hold a clue. 

And there is a clue. The way Adler put it was this: Ask 
yourself, “What is my goal in life?” Every human being, he 
held, has a goal. Formulated in infancy, it is at first no more 
than a vague desire to dominate. Throughout life the ulti- 
mate goal remains the same for all of us — superiority, pres 
tige, the esteem of our fellowmen. Our goals represent a 
compensation for some real or fancied deficiency. The pur- 
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pose of the inleriority complex — to spur us to compensation. 

But the average human being must cli^iose a goal within 
his reach and not seek an unattainable one by daydreaming. 
In the world of daydreams everv' girl is a ballerina, a glani- 
orous debutante, a movie star, an opera singer; every lx)y is 
a test pilot, an orator, a foreign correspondent, a criminal law- 
yer; and all these glittering goals are achieved effortlessly, 
through the dreamers’ natural gifts, which thev never doubt 
they possess, rather than by hard work, which they hope to 
avoid. Thev choose the goals which Hatter their egos without 
ever considering their ability to attain them. Since thev are 
incapabh * ’■'•aching diem, and make little effort to do so, 
their sense of inferiority steadily increases. 7 he remedy? To 
shift the goal. It may be humiliating to admit that one is 
never going to Ix' a LindlxTgh or a (larlxi, but that with 
hard work on^ can become a darned g(X'd public accountant 
or private sccretai*)’. Yet in the end this is far more satisfying 
than a dream that never comes true. 

A punv lad named Carnegie dreamed of being a f(X)tball 
hero. A college football coach finally convinced him that he 
was moie the type for a water carrier. Digging aroun in the 
ruins of his dreams, the young man came up with the -uqiris- 
ing discoverv that what he re dlv wanted was the applause 
and jxipularitv attached to being a football star. He switched 
to public speaking, for which he had a small talent, and 
eventually founded a famous schcxil of public speaking and 
wrote a btx)k called How to Win Fricfids aud h:llue}we 
Peovle. By shifting his goal from the impossible to the at- 
tainable, Dale Carnegie not only overcame his own inferior- 
ity complex but helped millions of others to overcome thetrs. 

CJoals set impossibly high lead by si* \ stages from ideal- 
ism to frustration to demoralization. Psychologists recognize 
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this process as fertile soil for all sorts of disorders. The rem- 
edy is to adjust our sights to meet the realities. 

The goal vve choose must be conducive to self-esteem and 
the esteem of others. Since the ultimate goal of all our efforts 
is to raise ourselves in the estimation of our fellowmen, this 
condition is axiomatic. Anytime \vc fail to win this dual ap- 
proval we can feel the cold ripples of inferiority beginning to 
lap around our feet. 

Granting that you have an inferiority complex or two and 
that you'd like to cash in on them, can you? It is hard. ves. 
Impossible? Human c.\|5ericncc would seem to show that it 
is not. The possibilities of achievement through compens;it- 
ing are illustrated in the lives of some of the world’s great- 
est men and women. W’e cannot read the biographies t)f 
Darwin. Keats. Stevenson. Byron, W'agner, Dostoevski, 
Aristotle, without realizing that their characters anti lives 
were molded by their disabilities: that men like Alexander, 
Napoleon, Nelson, D’Annunzio were stimulated to seek mil- 
itar\' glory because of their small stature: that men like Soc- 
rates, Mirabeau, Voltaire were goaded into developing their 
extraordinary abilities by their extraordinary ugliness. 

The stumbling block is not the imfxissibility of changing 
ourselves, not even the difhculty of changing — it is that we 
don’t want to change. Let someone or something else change 
— then you’ll see how well adjusted we are. But once a 
person begins seriou.sly to explore his own ego, he discovers 
attitudes which he has always endeavored to conceal from 
himself, and he realizes that he can change them. 

In order to make such changes we must first change our 
interpretation ''f past events. If in childhood we formed the 
opinion that every man’s hand was against us because our 
father’s was and we have in consequence taken a hostile 
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attitude toward the world, if we have heen filled with self- 
pity because of some childhood disability or situation, and 
feel that the world should protect us and forgive us for every- 
thing as our mother did — then we must now realize that 
these are false interpretations and we must change them. 
Once we discover the meaning we have given to life, and 
the causes behind it, we hold the key to our personality and 
to the possibility of altering our lot. 

Let us assume that you have reached the point where you 
earnestly desire to make certain changes in your way of life. 
You arc persuaded that the inferiority complex is the key to 
these cha:ip''« You realize that it is not. as vou mav have 
suspected, a liability but an asset. What it can do for you 
dejjends upon how much drive you will put behind it. 

Until this motivating force in human nature was dis- 
covered and n.idied by .Adler, we were like men fighting in 
the dark. Many used this force blindly and emerged victo- 
rious. T(xlav anyone can use it with full knowledge of what 
he is doing — and there will be more victors. 

If the compensation we seek is to be satisfactory it must 
be }X)sitive, not negative: it must be us. expression ‘ our 
own independent thinking and acting; it must be conducive 
to self-esteem and the esteem of others; it must 1>* socially 
responsible and valuable. 

The time to start is nou\ W'ith this key to understanding 
yourself, a whole new life can open up to you. You wnll 
refuse any longer to be humiliated by an inferiority co’^plex. 
You will decide to pi?t it to the use for which it was ob- 
viously intended and to which successful and happy people 
have always put it. You will no longer be ridden by it bi r 
will ride it. even if a little uncertainly . first, toward your 
destination of a richer, fuller life. 
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The Need for Sanctuary 

MAHCARET BLAIR JOHNSTONE 

M 

JL w Jul. any of us think that to 
seek sanctuary in time of trouble is to take cowardly flight 
from reality. But it is not that. Rather it is flight to reality. 
For when life’s \ iolence threatens and we do not seek sanc- 
tuary, it is then that we become escapists, dodging an.xieties 
and scurrying among confusions. Like sparrows crossing a 
highway by hopping, we do not realize that we have the 
power to rise above the danger coming at us from all sides. 

Sanctuary is, in fact, special strength, it gives more than 
refuge and release; it gives renewal. Essentially, sanctuary is 
a means of finding the power to face life on lifted w'ings. It 
is this power which enables men to “renew their strength 
. . . mount up with wings as eagles . . . run and not be 
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weary . . . walk and not laint.” All of us have access to this 
power. Sooner or later that which is weak in us cries to lay 
down a burden on Someone stronger. Wlicn that Someone 
gives us strength to lK*ar our burden triumphantly ourselves, 
then we have found sanctuary. 

V\ e need not turn to some enchanted island, remote from 
daily living, to find our place of refuge. One of the most 
misinterpreted verses in the Bible is the lamiliar ‘Me lead- 
eth me !x*side the still waters; I le restorelh mv soul. Most 
of us think the still waters were placid lakes or quiet 
meadow brooks. Not so’ 1 hev were part of torrential moun- 
tain streams where day in and dav out the shepherd had to 
lead his fl(x:k. But here and there he managed to find “v\a- 
ters (il quietness' — some prK)l alongside the fierce main- 
stream. And we too can find, right along life’s mainstream, 
the still w aiers that will renew' our minds. 

Sanctuarv mav Ix* no hiriher awav than \our tiwn back- 
\‘ard. F.ver since hden some men have come “nearer Clod's 
heart in a garden than anywhere else on earth. ’ A student 
once [xiinled out that the decisive element in tliC disc'overy 
of the law ol grax itation was not so muc!: the falling . nle as 
the garden. Newton was alone in the c|uiet (^f a garden 
whe n he siiw his great truth. 1 he mountains and the sea are 
perennial places of sitnetuarv. “W hen tilings get thick, I 
turn mv hack on mv busy kitchen and ga/c at the mountain 
seme framed by mv xvindow. ’ savs a mother fonunatc 
enough to be* able to lift up bet eves unto real hills But a 
professor 1 kntiw' has no such view . So he has a coK^r trans- 
parency of the sea in the east window of his city apartment. 

There are times when one can roach sanctuarv simply Nv 
going into one’s room and shutting the d /or. A friend who is 
a social worker lives in a settlement house, where her single 
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window looks out on a littered alley. Her life is an endless 
routine of pavement-pounding, tenement-stair climbing, 
grievance-hearing and monotonous record-keeping. One 
night I paused at her door to leave a message. She invited me 
in. I found her small room aglow with candlelight. “This is 
how 1 keep my sanity,” she explained. “Every night for fif- 
teen minutes I light these candles. To me the most serene 
thing on earth is a lighted candle.” 

Some find renewal in the act of serving. The next time 
you are hounded by fear or stymied hy despair, try going to 
your local hospital ward. You can’t talk to the sick? Then 
leave a bouquet of flowers. Or stop in on that housebound 
old man across the street with some small gift that will bring 
him pleasure. You mav find sanctuary even in a lunch hour. 
Music can recharge you when you are mentally beaten or 
neiv'ously exhausted. “I take twenty minutes for lunch, the 
rest for feasting on Brahms." says a busy editor. 

You can find sanctuary hy immersing yourself in a tub of 
warm water. One of the oldest rites is ablution: the cere- 
monial washing away of life’s soil and stain. Hydrotherapy is 
one of the modem techniques for purging tension and pain. 
There are still other ways. One woman who reared a large 
family and ran a boardinghouse as well was asked how she 
remained so composed. “U'cll,” she said, “you know that big 
rocking chair in my room? Every afternoon, no matter how- 
busy I am,*I rock awhile and empty' out my brains.” 

Sometimes, however, we need to empty out more than our 
brains; we need to pour out our soul. This is the time to 
rediscover the fact that “strength and beauty are in His sanc- 
tuary.” You r.in find them by stopping at church before fac- 
ing the humdrum of a busy day. Or you may discover them 
when you kneel in a hospital chapel to pray for a dear one. 
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There come times to all of us when, in our desperate 
need, no holy ground in nature, no lonely place apart, no 
sanctum of man seems to give sanctuary. Then what? When 
disaster strikes on British navy vessels, ‘The Still” is in- 
stantly blown. It means: "Prepare to do the wise thing.” 
When the signal is piped, few men know the wise thing. 
But in the moments of calm enforced hv that signal thev 
find it. Each man calculates his position and checks his re- 
sources. By observing “1 he Still,” they rout confusion and 
frequentlv avert catastrophe. 

So with our personal emergencies. Few of us know the 
wise thiiit; mstantly. ”11 only 1 could fewrnr what to do!” we 
erv, forgetting that the order of pnxedure is: Be still! No 
matter how little you know, or even how little vou think you 
have faith to believe, the next time you need sanctuary stop 
instantly all feverish activity and do what thosc^ who have 
found sanctuar>' do: 'Be still and know. . . 

C’ountless hard-pressed men and women find m religion 
their "place of certain shelter” when their hearts cry for spir- 
itual sanctuary. We are again laying hold on the central 
reality that all religion offers "Cnid is our re‘ and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.” 

•A. A 

THE ART OK FORC.ETTINi; 

How should one priKCcd if troubled by memories which one 
knows ought to be dismissed from the mind but whvh obses- 
sively haunt it? Keep away from every place likelv. bv associa- 
tion, to revive unhappv memories. Bc'sides thus weakening the 
chain of associations that would help to hold miseries in remem- 
brance, make it a point to develop an itirelv different chain 
—and go into it with enthusiasm. — H . Addington Bruce 
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Retreat— to Go Foru'ard 

JOHN KORQ lACEMANN 

’W 

■■ Ml .or centuries, monasteries 
and convents have opened their doors to men and women 
who felt the need to withdraw temporarily from the wc^rld 
and deepen their faith. Today a modem version ol this age 
old religious practice has become a widespread movement 
crossing all sectarian lines. More and more people are 
learning what an intensely moving personal c.xperience it 
can be to ‘‘make a retreat. ” 

For two or three days, usually o\er a weekend, they with- 
draw to a secluded place with a small group to study, nu-di- 
tate and take spiritual inventory of their li\es. Hen* thev 
rediscover religion as something to lx* lived as well as pro- 
fessed. The majority return to everyday concerns w ith a feel- 
ing ol renewed strength, purpose and .sell-understanding. 

In recent years churches have Ixen swift to adapt retreat 
practice to the needs of ordinary people with jobs and lami- 
lies. Before \\^)rld W'ar I the only lull-time retreat house for 
laymen in the United States was Mount Manresa. the Jesuit 
center on Staten Island in .\ew York harlxir. Ttxlav there 
are more than three hundred Roman C'atholic retreat 
centers. The growth of the Protestant retreat movement, pi- 
oneered by Episcopalians, Lutherans, Methodists and 
Quakers, has been no less phenomenal. "The movement is 
snowballing,” savs Dr. Samuel Emerick, director of the inter- 
denominational Yokefellow Institute in Richmond, Indiana. 
‘Td estimate that over 50,000 Protestants made first retreats 
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in 1964. It looks as if their number may double this year.” 

What's behind this increased interest in retreats? “After 
the last war there was a tremendous widening of church 
memlKTship/’ says Dr. John L. Casteel, of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. " The retreat movement represents the deepen- 
ing of religious feeling. I here is a growing hunger for 
greater personal participation in the (|uest i(>r a meaning in 
life. For many it isn’t enough to sit and listen to a sermon. 

I hev want a chance to j)onder and ask questions." 

Some retreats are lor sjK'cial grouj^s or fjccupations — vestry- 
men. dtx'tors, lawyers. Many are lor men onl\ or women 
only, bo growing numlKT are lor married couples. Re- 
treats are held in summer camps, scIkkiIs and resort hotels, 
as well as m sjxvialK' built retreat houses 1 he late Major 
F'.dward Bowes, ol radios Amateur H<air lame, left his Hud- 
son Riyer estate at Ossining, New Vrk. 10 the Lutheran 
duirch for a retreat center. In ilie San Bernardino Moun- 
tains of C alifornia. Sky Forest, a lodge built by the late oil- 
man llerlxTl C'. WMie. is now a Presbyterian retreat house. 
In c(aitrasl, Yokelellow Retreat lhaise is a con\er^ed cow 
barn; and Kirkridge, l(»unded h\ Dr. john Oliy^r ebon, 
director of religious field work al Vale Divinity ScIk^.L is a 
farmhouse and hunting l(Klge near Bangor, PennsxUania. 

Sonu* centers h(»ld retreats dial last a week. 1 he shortest 
retreats are “cjuiet days" or "quiet evenings" offered to those 
w ho feel the need to pause iox a lew hours to gej their spirit- 
ual IxMrings. F'airlv typical, however, is the ucekcf^i e\pe 
rience of Bill and f Icb n Marshall. 

On a Fridav aftemtKm Bill, a young engineer, and Helen, 
pregnant at the time with their first child, drove Irom thv ir 
home near Princeton, New Jersey. » Pendle Hill, the 
Quaker Study Center in suburban Philadelphia. The\ had 
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made reservations two months previously and, at the sugges- 
tion of Pendle Hill board chairman Dr. Douglas V. Steere, 
philosophy professor at Haverford College, had done some 
advance reading in the New Testament, Thomas ^ Kempis’ 
Imitation of Christ and Evelyn Underhill’s The Spiritual 
Life. Now, equipped with work clothes, the Marshalls 
looked forward to this weekend as a chance to seek answers 
to the age-old questions, “V\'ho am I? Why am I here?” 

At Pendle Hill, in a colonial mansion set in parklikc 
grounds, the opening dinner had a pleasiint, get-acquainted 
atmosphere. Afterward, in the big living room, each retreat- 
ant intrtxluced himself. There were twenty-three altogether, 
including four married couples, a widow, a retired lawyer, a 
young minister and two college students. Dr. Steere spoke 
informally about the retreat rhythm: silent work, prayer, 
study. He invited members to visit him privately if they felt 
the need to talk. The rule of silence began as the men and 
women bowed their heads in prayer. On the way to their 
rooms the Marshalls and several others stopped bv the Quiet 
Room to pray for a time. By i c : 30 everyone had retired. 

Rising bell ne.xt morning was at seven. Before breakfast 
the retreatants visited the Quiet Room for praver and medita- 
tion. Three times during the day the group met in the living 
room to receive spiritual instruction — brief, informal reli- 
gious talks by Dr. Steere. Part of the morning was spent at 
tasks such as spading a garden plot, clearing brush, repairing 
and painting screens. So the weekend passed — in quiet 
meals, silent worship, physical labor, walking, reading, reli- 
gious instruction and counseling. At 10:30 Sunday morning 
the retreatants met to confer with Dr. Steere. They were 
free now to break silence in order to share their thoughts 
and insights with the group. The Marshalls and several 
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Others chose to remain silent. “It grew on us/' Helen said 
later. “We hated to break the s{x?ll.“ 

Recalling what the weekend had meant to her, Helen 
said, “If I had just three days to live. I think this is the way I 
would want to spend them/' Bill stressed the value of the 
silence: “I went out to do chores with a man I’d never seen 
before. After a few hours we felt as companionable as if 
we’d known each other since Ixwhood. I liere was no need to 
close oneself against the demands of another’s talk, no urge 
to compete or conceal. I’ve never felt so free to lx: mvself.” 

Now Bill and Helen are e.xperimenting with “silent pe^ 
riods" ['A i!ii ji own liomc. “WV’ve settled more differences 
with the cjuiet hour than we ever did witli talk/’ Helen told 
me. "Mavix* it’s IxTaiisi* so manv oi our ilifferences are 
merelv verbal in the first place.” 

“Btvausi‘ of its flexibility, the term /etreat' is sometimes 
misapplied to get togethers which are really conferences or 
weekend vacations with rehgi<»us o\ertone^.‘ Dr. Nelson 
told me. “But more ami more the trend toward the basic 
disciplines of meditation and worship. W hether the e^rcat is 
Protestant or C atholic, the underlying purpose is idt »cal — 
to purifv onesc'lf, to regain a si*nse of direct it'n and commu- 
nication with (i<xl and to return to ?.\eryda\ lib strength 
tned for its duties.” 

Retreats often dost' with an ‘V^alu.lllon session. Mt>st 
participants express siuisfaction at coming cl(t>er to self- 
understanding. A few s,iv that they were d]sap|x>inieti Ix'- 
cau.se “nothing hapjxmed,” Retreat leaders warn against ex- 
pecting miracles. “How much a jxrstm gets (nit of retreat 
depends on how much he brings to it n terms of matu:;;y, 
receptivity and self-discipline/’ sius Dr. C’astecd. 

What impels people to make a retreat: “Some men and 
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women look on it as an annual spiritual checkup,” says the 
Reverend Robert I. Gannon, S.J., former Fordham Univer- 
sity president. “They want to find out where thcy ve slipped, 
where they need tightening up.*’ Some who are troubled by 
doubts make a retreat to give their faith a last chance. 

Going on retreat does not of itself solve anything. It sim- 
ply helps people to face life more realistically by removing 
distractions and pressures. “A man will come in on Friday, 
troubled and full of uncertainty,** Father Gannon told me. 
“By Sunday the air has cleared. Tlie man is smiling easily. 
He has had a chance to reflect and to pray in silence. I le has 
found hope and strength for renewing the battle of life." 

FROM A TIN-CAN C;ULLY 

If YOU have no sanctuaiy. you may be able to create one. 1 had a 
neighbor once whose life had not been joyous. In her later vears, 
she cleared out a little ravine behind her house. Freeing a spring 
of accumulated junk and dirt, she rolled a log beside it. for a 
seat, and in an old stump she sc(K)ped out a bird bath. She 
pulled up coarse weeds, and grateful wildflowers sprang up to 
reward her. Rats left, squirrels moved in, and what had been a 
tin-can gullv was transformed into a Icafv sanctuary. “Just getting 
rid of all that rusted wreckage did my soul gcxxl," she said. She 
has never spent a cent up<in her sanctuary and never sjx’iu an 
hour there w»ithout rewards. 

Whatever the sanctuaiy, be sure to keep it sacred to its pur- 
pose. For in a w^orld engulfed by hate and destruction, only one 
pinnacle rises alxwe the HcxkI — the high impregnable rtxk of the 
individual spir . From this citadel comes only the rca.ssijring 
voice of the inner sentinel: “Believe and hope; srimething may 
yet be won.” — Henry Morton Robinson 
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Live in Day- Tight Compartments 

Condensed from the hook: 

How to Stop Worryinj^ and Start Living 

DALE CARNEGIE 


I a young 

man, then a medical student at the Montreal General Hospi- 
tal, who was later to Ix^come the most lamcms phvsician of 
his gener,f‘ picked up a IxKik bv the Scottish essayist and 
historian Thomas C'arlvle and read twentv-one words that 
were to have a prolound ettect on his luture “Our main 
business is not to see what lies dirnK at a distance, but to do 
what lies clearly at hand.” 

I he secret of his success. Sir W illiam Osier told a group 
of Yale stikients some loriv \ears later, was not anv sfxvial 
cjuality ot brains, but what he called h\ ing in “da\ tight c<»m- 
partments.” just as a great ocean limr can lx shut off into 
watenigiit compartments, he said, so we should shut ? iron 
d(M)rs on the past — the dead Yesterdays — and the fu.jre — 
the unborn tomorrows. 1 he loail o{ ti^morrow. add *d to that 
of vesterdaw carrietl ttxlav, m ikes the strongest falter. 1 he 
only possible wav you can prepare for the I mure is to concen- 
trate with all your intelligence, all vour enthusiasm, on doing 
tcxlav s work su|XTbly tixlav. RememlxT. said Osier, thuit 1 he 
I.x)r(rs Prayer teacher us to ask onK lor t(hhi\ < bread. To 
day’s bread, he went on to jxiint out, is the only kind of bread 
you can possibly eat. 

Many men have rejected the counsi . oi jesus to “take no 
thought for the morrow*’ as a counstd of perfection or a bit of 
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Oriental mysticism, not realizing that His words were trans- 
lated more than three hundred years ago, when the word 
“thought” frequently meant anxiety. Of course, that advice 
doesn’t mean not to plan for the morrow. During the war 
our militaiy' leaders planned for the morrow*, but they could 
not afford to have anxiety. “I have supplied the best men 
with the best equipment we have,” said Admiral Ernest J. 
King, who commanded the United States Navy, "and have 
given them what seems to be the wisc*st mission. That is all 
I can do.” 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger, chairman of the hoard of the 
New* York Times, told me that he was never able to banish 
his worries and find peace until he had adopted as his motto 
the words from a church hymn: 

Lead, kindly Light . . . 

Keep Thou my feet. I do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for me. 

“Think of your life as an hourglass. " an Army d(X'n)r told 
a GI who had worried himself into a case of combat fatigue. 
“The thousands of grains of sand in the top of the hourglass 
all pass slowly and evenly through the narrow neck in the 
middle, one grain of sand at a time. \'ou and I and everyone 
else are like this hourglass. When we start in the morning, 
there are hundreds of tasks W’hich we feel we must accom' 
plish that day, but if w’e do not take them one at a time and 
let them pass through the day slowly and evenly, we are 
bound to break our own physical or mental structure.” That 
bit of advice, the young man wrote, not only helped him 
physically and mentally during the war but has also hclpt'd 
him since in business. “Instead of getting taut and nervous, I 
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remember what the dcxrtor told me. ‘One grain of sand at a 
time. One task at a time.’ By repeating those words again 
and again to myself, I accomplish my tasks efficiently without 
the confused and jumbled feeling that once alm(>»t made a 
wreck of me.” 

VVe are all standing this very second at the meeting place 
of two eternities of the past and the future. W’e can't p)ssi- 
hly live in either of those eternities e\'en for one split second; 
hut, by trying to do so, we can wreck both our Ixxlies and 
our minds. So let’s lx: content to live the onlv time wc can 
possibly live: Irom now until bedtime. “Anvone can carrv 
his burden however hard, until nightfall.” wrote Robc^rt 
I.OLiis Stevenson. “Anvone can do his work, however hard, 
lor one day. Anyone can li\e sweetK, patientK. lovinglv, 
pureK. till the sun goes down. And this is all that life really 
means.” 

(^ne of the most tragic things 1 know alxiut human nature 
is that all of us tend to pul off living. W’e arc all dreaming of 
s(»me magical rose garden (ner the horizon — instead of eniov- 
ing the roses that are hliHuning outside our windows uxlav. 
“Mow strange it is. our little pn icessioi^, hie’ wr : Ste- 
phen I .eac(X’k. “ The child sa\s. ’W hen 1 am a hig ho But 
what is that: 1 he hig lx)v sa\s. W hen I grow up.’ \nd then, 
grown up. he savs, A\’hen I get married.’ But to lx* married, 
what is that, after all? Hie tlxuight change^ to \\ hen I'm 
able to retire.’ .And then, when retirement comes, he Kx)ks 
Kick over the landscajx' iraversoth a cold wind vccms to 
swet'p over it; somehow he has missi’d it all. and it is gone. 
I.afc, WT learn tcM) late, is in the living, in the tissue oi every 
day and hour. ” 

John Ruskin had on his desk a simj e piece of stone on 
which was carved one word: Today - And while I haven t a 
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piece of stone on my desk, 1 do have a poem pasted on my 
mirror where I can see it when I shave every morning — a 
poem that Sir William Osier always kept on his desk — writ- 
ten by the Indian dramatist Kalidasa; 

Salutation to the Dawn 

Look to this day! 

For it is life, the verv life of life. 

In its brief course 

Lie all the verities and realities of your existence: 

The bliss of growth 
The glory of action 
The splendor of iKauty, 

For yesterday is but a dream 
And tomorrow is only a vision, 

But ttxlay well lived makes every yesterday 
a dream of happiness 
And every tomorrow a vision of ho|H>. 

Look well, therefore, to this day! 

Such is the salutation to the dawn. 

So, if you want to keep worry out ol your life, do what Sir 
William Osier did and shut the iron dwrs on the past and 
the future. Live in day-tight compartments. 


MOMENT BY .MOMENT 

There is only one world, the world pressinjj against vou at this 
minute. There is only one minute in which vou are alive, this 
minute — here nid now. The only w'av to live is by accepting 
each minute as an unrepeatable miracle. Which is exactly w^hat it 
is — a miracle and unrepeatable. — Storm Jameson 
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How to Cope with Criticism 

NORMAN VINCENT PEALE 


nly two things in life are 
certain, Benjamin Franklin once remarked: death and taxes. 
But there is one other unpleasant certainty, criticism. No 
one escapes it entirely. And olten our careers, our emotional 
stability, f)ur happiness depend on how we react to it. 

Fhen rojillv two kinds ol criticism: the gentle, tactful, 
constructive variety (which no one gets much of!,' and the 
blunt, harsh, hostile kind. I can speak with wr\ authority 
aliout this second kind. For years everything in mv life went 
fairly well. I iu-n some very v(x:al critics of mv writings and 
my ministry appeared. When the storm arose. 1 didn’t know- 
how to handle it. 1 had to learn — the hard way! What I 
learned mainly is that if you're a sensiti\e person, and an 
honest one, lou can t just brush criticism aside or pretend it’s 
not there You have to face up to i; .>n three ii Is: the 
emotional, the rational and the practical. 

C'ontrolling vour emotional reaction is the hardest. Criti- 
cism is a direct attack on your self esteem. So it is all too easy 
to react with resentment and anger. But this just makes you 
more vuinerahle; if all you do is resent vour csitic. you are 
only jioisoning yourself. 1 he first step, then, is to for-v your- 
self to Ik’ dispassion.ite. Fliis is neicr easy, but it can he 
done. I once went to sec Herbert Hoover, surely one of the 
most unjustly maligned men of our era. "Mr. Pre.sidenl " I 
said, "how did you keep from being nbitteied by all that 
criticism during your Presidency r" 
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"Well,” said Mr. Hoover, “I can think of two possible 
answers. In the first place. I'm an engineer, trained to antic- 
ipate problems. I knew that sooner or later every one of my 
predecessors had had to face a barrage of criticism. So, when 
I moved into the W'hite House, I was prepared. That was 
one thing. The other,” he said gently, "is that I’m a 
Quaker.” I knew what he meant: Quakers believe in an 
inner quietness, a peace that will come if you empty your 
heart of resentment and bitterness. When a man has this 
God-given inner calm, he is not likely to be disturbed by 
man-made storms. 

The Bible savs, prm for your critics; bless them that hurt 
vou. This mav seem preposterous to someone smarting under 
the lash of undeserved criticism, but the ama/ing truth is 
that it does relieve the hurt. If you force yoursell to pray lor 
your critic, you cannot simultaneously bnxRl alx)ut the in- 
jure that has been done to you. 

Yet another way to steady your emotions under attack is to 
reflect that strong men and women hate always bc'cn criti- 
cized. If your life has any vitality at all. if you are deter- 
mined to get things done, and espc*cially if you blaze new 
paths, you are going to encounter hostility and f)pposition. 
The greatest Man who ever walked this earth was bitterly 
criticized, finally crucified bv contemporaries who could not 
stand the impact of His rcvolutionaiy- ideas. Abraham Lin- 
coln once said, “If 1 were to try to reatl, much less answer, 
all the attacks made on me, this shop might as well be closed 
for any other business. I do the veiv best I know how. the 
very best I can. If the end brings me out all right, what is 
said against m. won’t amount to anything. If the end brings 
me out wrong, ten angels swearing I was right would make 
no difiFerence." 
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The second step in coping with criticism is to be rational. 
Take up the criticism and examine it objectively, for as 
Tlietxlor lo’schetizky, the great piano teacher, remarked, 
"We learn much Irom the disagreeable things people sav, for 
they make us think; whereas the gtxxl things only make us 
glad.” Ask yourself honestly if there is anv truth in the criti- 
cism. Beware ol sell -excuses or rationalizations; if vou give in 
to these-, you may just comptjund the original error. If vou 
are forced to the conclusion that whatever vour critic is sav- 
ing is ilic truth, the bt.*st thing to do is admit it. This in itself 
will silence him. Alter all, if you agree with him, what more 
can Iv* ‘ I " Resides, it is astonishing how readily people will 
rally to the side of someone who can admit that he has been 
wrong. 

Another rational approach is to examine the qualifications 
of your critic Is he reputable and sircere? If so, vou had 
blotter not dismiss his words t(K) readilv. I las he reason to be 
spiteful or jealous? Tlien perhaps vou can dismiss them. 
Signified silence is often the lx*st repiv to slander. Some- 
times, of course, if the criticism is lalse and damaging, vou 
must repiv to it. But it is Ix'st simplv u. ..rate the lac . not to 
tr\ to retaliate. 

Another thing to remendxT: \\ hen criticism finallv 
reaches vour ears, it mav veil have Ix'come exaggerated. 
There are alwavs people who enjov the excitement of a 
feud and will throw gasoline on the flames ^f they can. 
'“Come on,'* thev sav, in effect, to the victim of the criticism. 
'Tut up a fight!” 

You must be war\' of these not-so-inncx'cnt bystanders. A 
few years ago, the dean of a famous divinity school niac’e a 
speech in which he said some very L sh things about me. 
When reporters swooped dowm on me, clamoring for a reply. 
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I didn’t even know what the dean had said. One of the 
reporters was more than happy to tell me. 1 was upset, hut I 
took a deep breath and said that my critic was an eminent 
man whose judgment I respected. I added that therefore I 
had better reexamine my message and my methods, and that 
if I found any error I would do my best to correct it. I’ll 
never forget the expressions on those reporters’ faces, lliev 
had been looking for a battle — and they were unable to stir 
one up. 

Trying to deal with criticism rationally brought me to one 
other conclusion; Not eveiy’one is going to like me— <ir you. 
Just as some people rub us the wrong way for no particular 
reason, so we rub some others the wrong way. H you lace 
this simple truth, you will not lx* unduly disturix’d by a 
certain amount of unp)pularity. 

Is there anything on the practical level that vou can tl») in 
dealing with criticism- Yes. You can try to help \our critic. 
For criticism is a two-edged sworil. anti olten it is the jx)i- 
soned edge that cuts the person who wields it. (iossip. for 
example, is nothing hut criticism mtrtivated by icaK»usv or 
insecurity. Small people tjften finil it easier to tear someone 
else down than to try to build themselves up. But what is 
their reward- No one tru.sts them. In the end. no one be- 
lieves them. 

The Bible commands us to return go»xl for evil. This is 
not pious nonsense; kindness is stronger than malice. My 
father once told about a rejxirter he knew who covered Wil- 
liam McKinley’s campaign for the Presidency of the United 
States. His newspaper was violently oppostxl to McKinley, 
and he was to travel on the train with the candidate and 
send back negative stories at every opportunity. At first he 
did — and McKinley knew it. But one bitterly cold after- 
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noon the reporter fell asleep huddled on the green plush seat 
of the unheated car. McKinley came bv, stf)pped and spread 
his overcoat over the man. W^hen the reporter awoke and 
found out what had happened, he sent a telegram to his 
newspaper announcing his resignation from his job. He 
couldn't go on maligning a man big enough to answer his 
criticisms by befriending him. 

C^onstant critics are often waqx^d and unhappv people, 
clutching at false imj^)rtance, tr\ing to cover up their own 
inadequacies bv pointing out the failings of other people. 

The Christian thing to do when ynv\ encounter hostilitv in 
another pc. is to tr*. to get lK‘hind the anger, to under- 

stand what causes it and to remove the cause for the other 
person’s sake as well as for \our own. 

As Disraeli opte remarked. “It is much easier to be critical 
than correct ” — o there will alwa\s lx* ph ntv of critics in the 
w^orld, some well intentioned, others cruel, ^ou can defend 
yourself against the unkind ones bv learning to control your 
emotional reacticuis, bv adopting a calm and rational attitude 
and bv honestly trying to help vour antics to rid tlu^mselves 
of their anger. But. in the last analysis. \our Ix'st clt is 
vour own dav-to dav conduct. 1: is keeping your moral stand- 
ards high. It is having a cleat conscit nee. It is hv'ng a life 
without any necessity w hatcvci for deception or for lies or for 
concealment. 

CJriticism is something you can aM>id b\ s<i\ing nothing, doing 
nothing and lx*ing nothing. — Atioin wons 

Public opinion is a weak tyrant compared with our own priv; -e 
opinion. What a man thinks of hiniM.'!!. tli it is which indicates 
his fate. — f f fwrv David Thoreau 
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Finding Yourself Again 

ARTHUR GORDON 

JL long ago I came to one 
of those bleak periods that many of us encounter from time 
to time, a sudden drastic dip in the graph of living when 
evervthing goes stale and flat, energy wanes, enthusiasm 
dies. The effect on my work was frightening, tvery morning 
I would clench my teeth and mutter: “ Itxlay life will take 
on some of its old meaning. You’ve got to break through this 
thing." But the barren days went by. and the paralysis grew 
worse. The time came when I knew I needed aid. 

The man I turned to was a dtxrtor. .Not a psychiatrist, just 
a d(Ktor. He was older than I. and under his surface 
gruffness lay great wi.sdom and compassion. "1 strm to have 
come to a dead end, ” I told him miserably. "C'an you helpr" 

“I don’t know, ” he said slowly. He leaned back, crossed 
his arms and gazed at me thoughtfully, 1 hen, abruptly, he 
asked, "Where were you happiest as a child? ” "As a chiKI? ” I 
echoed. “Why, at the beach, I sup[X)se. V\’e had a summer 
cottage there. We all loved it.” 

He looked out the windf>w and watchetl the CX-toIxT 
leaves sifting down. "Are you able to follow instructions for 
a single day?” "I think so,” I vtid. ready to try anything. 

“All right. Here’s what I want you to do." 

He told me to drive to the beach by nine the following 
morning. I could take some lunch, but I was mrt to read, 
write, listen to the radio or talk to anyone. “In addition,” he 
said, “I’ll give you a prescription to be taken every three 
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hours.” lie tore off four prescription blanks, wrote a few 
words on each, folded them, numlxTcd ihem and handed 
them to me. “ l ake these at nine, twelve, thiee and six.” 

”Are you serious?” 1 asked, lie f^cwv a short ]>ark ol a 
laugh. ‘Tou won't think I’m joking when vou get mv bill!” 

The next morning, with little faith. I drove to the Ixach. 
It was lonely, all right. A northeaster was bk>wing; the sea 
l(X)ked gray and angry. I sat in the car. the whole dav stretch- 
ing emptily Ix'fore me. 1 hen I t(K)k out the first ol the* folded 
slips of pajxrr. On it was written. / istei/ carcfulh. Whv, I 
thought, the man must lx* mad. I le had ruled (mi the radio 
and lumi fi conversation. W hat eke was there? 1 raised mv 
head and 1 did listen. There were no sf)unds but the steady 
roar ol the sea, the creaking erv ol a gull, the drone of s(»me 
aircraft high overhead. 

I got out ol the car. A gust ol wini^ slammed the dfK)r 
w ith a sudden clap of sound. .Am 1 siipjxised. I asked mvself, 
to listen carcfulK to things like that' 1 chmlx'd a tlune and 
l(H)ked out over the descfted Ix .uh. I Icre the sea IxHowed so 
loiullv that all other sounds were lost. .And vet, 1 *hought 
suddenly, there must lx- sound'* Ixncaiii sounds — ’ soft 
rasp of drifting sand, the iin\ w ind whisfx rings in the dune 
grasses — if the listener got close enough, to hear therv 

(^n an impulse* I ducked d(rMi and, Icehng laintK ridicu- 
lous. thrust mv head into a clump ol sea wheat. I lere 1 made 
a discovery: If you listen intentK. there is a IrACtional mo- 
ment in which everything serms to pause, wail. In dual in- 
stant of stillness the racing thoughts hall, bor a moment, 
when vou truly listen for something outside yoursell. vou 
have to silence the clamorous \oices within. 1 he mind re^J s. 
I wxmt Ixick to the car and slid Ixhii the wheel. Listen 
carefully. As I listened again to the ilcep growT of the sea, I 
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found myself thinking about the immensity of it, the stupen- 
dous rhythms of it, the velvet trap it made for moonlight, the 
white-fanged furj' of its storms. 

I thought of the lessons it had taught us as children. A 
certain amount of patience — you can’t hurry the tides. A 
great deal of respect — the sea docs not suffer fools gladly. An 
awareness of the vast and mysterious interdependence of 
things — wind and tide and current, calm and squall and hur- 
ricane, all combining to determine the paths of the birds 
above and the fish below. And the cleanness of it all, with 
every beach swept twice a day by the great broom of the sea. 
Sitting there, I realized 1 was thinking of things bigger than 
myself — and there was relief in that. 

Even so, the morning passed slowly. The habit of hurling 
myself at a problem was so strong that 1 felt lost without it. 
Once, when I was wistfully eying the car radio, a phrase 
from some forgotten author jumped into my head : "Silence is 
the element in which great things fashion themselves. . . 

By noon the wind had polished the clouds out of the sky, 
and the sea had a hard, merry sparkle, 1 unfolded the second 
“prescription." And again I sat there, half amused and half 
exasperated. Three words this time: Try reaching hack. Back 
to what? To the past, obviously. But why, when all my wor 
ries concerned the present or the future? I left the car and 
started tramping reflectively along the dunes. The doctor 
had sent me to the beach because it was a place of happy 
memories. Maybe that was what I was supposed to reach 
for: the wealth of happiness that lay half forgotten. 

I found a sheltered place and lay down on the sun- 
warmed sand. When I tried to peer into the well of the past, 
the recollections that came to the surface were happy hut not 
very clear, so I decided to experiment; to work on these 
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vague impressions as a painter would, retouching the colors, 
strcngtiiening the outlines. 1 would ch(X)se specific incidents 
and recapture as many details as possible. I would visualize 
people complete with dress and gestures. I would listen (care- 
fully!) for the e.xact sound of their voices and their laughter. 

T he tide was going out now, hut there was still thunder 
in the surl. So I chose to go hack tuentv years to the last 
fishing trip 1 made with my younger brother. ''He died in 
World War II, and was buried in the Philippines.) I found 
now that il I closed my eyes and really tried I could see him 
with amazing vividness, even the humor and eagerness in his 
eves that fh, morning 

In fact, 1 could see it all tlie i\or\ scimitar ol IxMch 
where we were fishing, the eastern skv smeared v. ith sunrise, 
the great rollers creaming in, siateK and slow. 1 could feel 
the backwash swirl warm around m\ knc'^s. see the sudden 
arc of mv brother's nxl as he struck a fish, hear his exultant 
veil. Piece bv piece I rebuilt it, cleai anti unchanged under 
the transparent varnish ol time 1 hen it was m)ne. 1 sat up 
slowlv. t ry nutihinil hiuk I lapp\ {x >'jde were usually as- 
sured. confident |X‘ople. II, then, \oii vL ‘ilxTateK n hed 
back and loucheil happiness, might there not be* rei .ised 
little Hashes ol [xiwer, linv sourcovol strength' 

I bis second pcTiinl ol the da' went more i|uikkl\. .\s tlie 
sun ht'gan its long slant tlown the skv. mv mind ranged 
eagerly through the past, reliving some epistxli*s. uneoxering 
others that had Ixvn compleieK lorgotien lor example, 
when I was around thirteen and mv brotlnr ten, fa- 
ther had promise<l to take us to the circus. But at lunch there 
was a phone call. Some uigent business rei|iined his atten 
tion dovvnttnvn. W'c braced ourscKes . r disappointment. 
Then we heard him say. "No, I won't be down. It II wait. 
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When he came back to the table, Mother smiled. “ITie 
circus keeps coming back, you know." “I know," said Father. 
“But childhood doesn’t." Across all the years 1 remembered 
this, and knew' from the sudden glow of warmth that no 
kindness is ever really wasted, or ever completely lost. 

By three o’clock the tide was out; the sound of the waves 
was only a rhythmic whisper, Uke a giant breathing. 1 stayed 
in my sandy nest, feeling rela.xed and content — and a little 
complacent. The doctor's prescriptions. 1 thought, were easy 
to take. But I was not prepared for the next one. This time 
the three words were not a gentle suggestion. They souniled 
more like a command. Beexaminc your motives. My first 
reaction was purely defensive. There's nothing wrong w ith 
mv motives. 1 said to myself. I want to be successlul — who 
doesn’t? I want a certain amount of recognition — but so 
does everybody. I want more security than I’ve got — and 
why not? 

Maylx'. said a small voice some\vhere insitle my head, 
those motives ar^n t goiKl enough. .Maylx* that s the reason 
the wheels have stopped going round. I picked up a handlul 
of sand and let it stream between my hngers. In the past, 
whenever my work went well, there had alwa\s lx.-en some 
thing spontaneous about it, something uncontrived, some 
thing free. Lately it had Ixren calculated, comjx'tcnt — and 
dead. Why? Because I had Ixm looking past the job it.scll to 
the rewarck I hoped it w’ould bring. Tlie work had ceasetl to 
be an end in itself; it had been merely a means to make 
money', pay bills. The sense of giving something, of helping 
people, of making a contribution, had lx.T'n lost in a frantic 
clutch at security. 

In a flash of certainty I saw that if one’s motives are 
wrong, nothing can Iw right. It makes no difference whether 
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you are a mailman, a hairdresser, an insurance salesman, a 
housewife — whatever. As long as you feel you arc serving 
others, you do the joh well. When you are concerned only 
with helping yourself, you do it less well. This is a law as 
inexorable as gravity. 

For a long time I sat there. Far out on the bar I heard the 
murmur of the surf change to a hollow roar as the tide 
turned. Behind me the spears of light were almost 
horizontal. My time at the Ix-ach had almost run out. and 1 
felt a grudging admiration for the d<xtor and the “prescrip- 
tions" he had so casually and cunninglv devised. I saw. now, 
that in them was a therajxjutic progression that might well 
be of value to anyone facing any difficultv. 

Listen anefull): To calm the frantic mind, shift the focus 
from inner problems to outer things. 

Try reaching thick: Since the human mind can hold hut 
one idea at a time, you blot out present worry when you 
touch the happine.ss of the past. 

Reexamine )our motives: This was the hard core of the 
“treatment, this challenge U) reappraise, to bring ones mtv 
tives into alignment with one’s capahilio 's and con.-v ncc. 
But the mind must Ix’ clear and receptive to do this — nee 
the six hours of quiet that went before. 

The western skv was a bla/.e ol crim.son as 1 tixik out the 
last slip of paper. Six words this time. 1 walked slowly out on 
the beach. A few yards below high-water mark I shipped and 
read the words again : \\ rite rour uvrries on the savti. 

I let the paper blow awav. reached down and picked up a 
fragment of shell. Kneeling there under the vault of the sky. 
I wrote several words on the sand, one above the other 
Then 1 walked away, and I did not Kxri back. 1 had written 
my troubles on the sjind. And the tide was coming in. 
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Humility— Balance Wheel of Life 

MICHAEL DRURY 



a 


mountain, where in summer the stars are as big as chrysan- 
themums and, to my city-trained eye, almost frighteningly 
close. One night a number of years ago, as we stcx)d under 
them, simply looking, I was moved by what I supposed at 
the time was humility to say. "Doesn’t it make you feel 
insignificant?" 

“No." mv mother answered, “only grateful to be incliuled 
in such a universt'.” There was amusement in her ume, and 


I saw that she was laughing gently at my fu/ry notion of 
humility, what it is and what it does for one. I realized that 
it is not the job of humility to make us feel small, but to 
expand our capacity for appreciation, awe, delight; to stand 
silent before all that we do not know — and then to get on 
with the work of finding out. 

Humility so often seems vaguely desirable but not realU 
attractive. It might get one into heaven, but it won’t promf>te 
a raise in pay. It sounds somew'hat spinele.ss, incompatible 
with intellect and a vigorous spirit. I have had to learn that 
the revers* is true. The figures we commonly hail for their 
humility — Jesus, Socrates, Lincoln, (landhi, Einstein — were 
nev’er timorous souls, but men of strong destiny with a fierce 
determination to carry it out. Humility is not self-ilisparage- 
ment; it is a '^ugh, free, confident characteristic. 

It does not saturate a personality, hut flavors it. Thcixlore 
Roosevelt was a n)an of immense tempo, something of a bull 
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in a china shop at times, barging exuberantly into almost 
every avenue of life. Yet he could say cheerfully, “Nobody 
can accuse me of having a charming personality” — a remark 
much closer to true humility than a long face and a pious 
bringing together of the fingertips. 'Fhe late Fiorello LaGuar- 
dia. New York’s colorful mayor, was famous for his candid 
acknowledgment of a blunder: “When 1 make a mistake, it’s 
a beaut.” Neither of these men confused humility with dim- 
ming his own light; rather, admitting the voltage, they could 
also admit that it was sometimes ungovernable. 

The Ozark Mountain people have a sa\ing. ‘‘.A man don’t 
know nothing he hasn’t learned." W'e all start from the same 
degree of nakedness and ignorance and. as .Abbe Ernest Dim- 
net — author of 7 he Art of I hiukinti — pointed out, even 
genius depends on the data within its reach, the information 
that comes from what others do and have done. Shakespeare 
made use of the playlxioks. .Moz;irt is said to have taken the 
ojX'ning theme of the overture to The .Magic Flute from a 
dementi sonata. Bach Ixirrowed both inspiration and the- 
matic material from the music of contemjxiraries. None of 
this makes these giants any less tower-rg. Wausc . -ne of 
them pretended anything else. 1 hey knew that ever\ man’s 
work stemmed from all that had gone before and, if it had 
any merit, transcended the source and itself Wcame part of 
the rescr\’oir. ITiis was pure humility. 

Novvlu're is humility more revealed than in wli.u has been 
called “tender consideration of the ignorant. Some vears ago 
the motion -picture director Alfred I litchccx'k. about as cock- 
sure a man as mav be found, was filming scenes in a slum 
area of New York. The weather was surly, and at one point 
the whole crew sal around for st'veral ours waiting for die 
sun. Then a filthy old man sidled up to Ilitchcix'k and said, 
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“Hey, I’d like to make a suggestion." Hitchcock replied, with- 
out irony, “Yes?” The derelict spat. “You pay them guys by 
the hour, don’t you? You c'ould save a lot oi dough il you 
rigged up some artificial light.’’ The director explained 
briefly the different requirements of indoor and outdoor 
film, and why he couldn't mix the two kinds of light. Then 
the bum nodded. “Got ya, chief.” he said, and shuffled away. 

W’hen an aide remarked. “That was decent of you,” Hitch- 
cock shrugged. “Ideas come from evciywhcre," he replied, 
“including left field. You have to listen or you’re lost.” This 
went beyond kindness. It ttxik account of the human p)ten 
tial, however low the lamp might be burning. 

As a reporter. I was once assigned to cover a speaking tour 
of a political figure. It was April in the Southwest, and over- 
night the weather turned from winter to spring. Our man 
got Ijeguiled by the idea of a picnic, but the schedule was kh) 
crowded to rent a car and drive it into the hills. So the 
women in the party had a hx'al restaurant pack a lunch, and 
we surprised him with a spread on the shaded lawn of the 
coiuitv courthouse. W hen time came to leave, the politician 
began collecting all the pajxTs and empty cups that had 
blown abrmt. and di.sposed of them in an ashcan. He did it 
as casually as he might have picked up a used towel in his 
own bathrfxtm; but it told me more alxmt him than a whole 
barrage of questions might have. Humilitv d«x*sn’t ask what 
is the decent thing to be done; it d<x;s the decent thing by 
instinct and without fuss. 

At the same time, humility is more sophisticated than it 
may seem. A great actress once provided a brilliant op|w»r- 
tunity to a • 'ung actor of promise who dazzled eveiyone 
during rehearsals and then, on opening night, made a terri- 
ble blunder. Filled with remorse, he was sitting numbly in 
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his dressing room when the actress swept in. “I’ve ruined my 
career/* he said bitterly. “Ive let you dowii. I might as well 
quit.** The actress grew icy. "Just who do \ou think you are 
that you should not make mistakesr” she demanded. "I make 
them; we all make them. Only C»<k 1 dfx*s not err. mv young 
friend, and you are not (ifxl. You w ill go back on that stage 
and you will do well!" And he did. 

To admit a mistake is one thing, but to assume a position 
above the p)ssibility, even the necessit\, of erring is to set 
oneself on a pi*destal. At a national coinention of Br)v Scout 
olhcials in Chicago a few* years ago. a voung Scout delivered 
a brief ’S lie stumbl(*d b^ulK Quickly, howeyer. he 
said into the microphone. “Oops, 1 g(H)fc (l, ’ and shared the 
audience’s laughter. 1 hen he went on from theic* Ih.it is 
the difference Ix^tween humility and growling. It is gomg o« 
from there that marks the genuine article not the junnanent 
wearing of sackcloth. 

Ilumilitv is necessiirx atul uselul lor the same reason that 
a lead keel is useful on a racing slnop u keeps us from 
tipping oyer. 1 he faster the saillxu:, the more essential a 
finely balanced keel. I he mechanic »»r ilu* Imusc'w may 
not Ix’ in as much danger of capsi/ing .is the prime n. nister 
or the ojXTa star, but each needs Iui»:iilit\ in pn^^ortion to 
his speed. It takes equanimity to \ icw another’s gcxxl and not 
be swayed off course either In enw or by admiration. The 
neighlK>rh(KKl child who is plainK Mi[H'rii‘r one s own 
child; the man who is ekvtcd company president w!.» n y(Ui 
w'ere in line for it: the teammate who kee]>s walK^ping 
homers over the fence when you arc in a slump — life is 
filled with such jxx>plc, and it takes genuine humility ro 
ktx*p them in persixx'tive. neither Ick high nor t(X> low. 
HumiliiY is poise. 
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We should not expect total humility from ourselves or 
from others, any more than we expect total wisdom. To be 
truly humble takes a working knowledge of who and what 
one is, and this requires experience — which in turn requires 
time. The art cannot be mastered in a matter of three weeks. 
As Sir James M. Barrie knew and said, “Life is a long lesson 
in humility." 

SCALED TO SIZE 

George Washington Car\er, Negro scientist who achieved won- 
ders with the humhle jx'anut» used to tell this story: 

WTien I was voung I said to C»<xl, “G<Ki. tell me the mystery 
of the universe/* But Ok! answered, ‘*That knowledge is re- 
sented for Me alone.*’ 

So I said to Him, “(i<xl, tell me the mysierx* of the [xanut.*’ 
Then God Siiid, “Well, Cieorge, that’s more nearly your si/e.” 
And He told me. — The I igiiorian 

MODESTV' AND CONC FIT 

Afodesty is not incompatible with justified sclf*i*onfidencep or 
with knowledge of and joy in true capacity and achievements. 
Absorption in one's work is not necessiiriK abwirpiion in oneself. 
As a young man — her press agent — 1 once heard Lillian Russell 
allude to he/- beauty. 1 suppose that I l(x>ked shrx:ked, for Miss 
Russell turned from her mirror, smiled at me, and said, “You 
think that's conceit, but you're wTong. After years of being 
pictured and wTitten about everywhere, it wouldn't be possible 
for me not to now that Ciod gave me more than average! comeli- 
ness. Certainly conceit would show itself in pretending that I 
didn't know.” — Channing Pollock 
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Living with Your Regrets 

MARGARET CULKIN BANNING 


rwi 

1h, 


-hree times in the past year I 
have been bereaved by deatli. Each time a stinging swarm of 
regrets has risen from the inevitable loss. Some of these were 
small and unimportant, such as a regret that a letter had not 
been written, a visit or gift w’hich might have given comfort 
had bc'cn f'\ erl(X)kcd, a journey postponed which now never 
could Ik- taken. But other regrets were so painful that they 
made my life hard to bear for many months. 

I was bitterly sorrv that I had given to my own interests 
time and ener^v which could have Ix'cn devoted to compan- 
ionship. I regretted eveiy time that 1 had been impatient or 
lacked understanding. And each of these times was like a 
melancholy record that mv mind kept placing over and over 
again. W’hy had I not shown greater gratitude to one person, 
and to another the constant love that I' kI actually !»v. i deep 
in my heart and mind? 

Such things added up to a pile of obsessions which 1 car- 
ried around until I was almost e.\hausted. Then one day it 
was necessarv for me to face another person who was meet- 
ing a like deep grief. I said to him. almost involuntarily, 
because I knew the effects of such e.xpericncc so well. 
“Please do not allow vourself to regret things which cannot 
be changed now. It is futile. It will destroy your work. It will 
make vou good for nothing!” Giving this advice to someone 
else made me even more conscious of vhat I was doing to 
myself. 1 began to try to evaluate this feeling called regret. I 
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felt that I must find out whether it was merely a self-inflicted 
lash upon the mind, a form of morbidity or a vanity. Did it, 
or could it, serve any useful purpose? 

Regret is certainly one of the most common emotions. 
Nearly everyone I have talked to about it admits being sorry 
for something in his past or present life. But .some people 
handle their regrets much better than others do. Without 
dismissing their regrets, they have learned to live with them. 
For many, regrets seem to become gtxxl tixJs with which to 
build a better future. Mv mother used to (juote this maxim: 

For every evil under the sun. 

There is a remedy or there is none. 

If there is one, trv to find it. 

If there is none, never mind it. 

That homely instruction is just as gtxxl as it ever was. It 
makes the sound and ncx.'essaiy distinction Ix'tween vain re- 
gret and useful regret. V'ain regret is to be sorry for the irrev- 
ocable. Poets have often made that state of mind romantic: 
the lover sighing for rejected love. But tt> brtxxl over what 
cannot be changed can 1 k‘ as tiresome as it is Iruitless. An 
unmarried and successful business woman over fifty years 
old has a habit of saying to her friends, “I shall always regret 
that I never had a child.” Perhaps she never had the opjxir- 
tunity to marry. Possibly she made a wrong choice of careers. 
But she is now too old to Iwar a child, anil her regret is a 
completely vain one. She could, but dtx's not, channel it into 
benefactions for the children of other people. 

A politicia.< in my district is certain to bring almost any 
conversation around to his regret that he did nut run for the 
Senate some years ago. At that time there was an unexpected 
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landslide for his party and he certainly would have been 
elected. But he did not enter that campaij^n, and now polit- 
ical leadership in the state has so changed that his oppor- 
tunity to Ix’come a Senator is gone, llis regret is not only 
useless — it has hkxked his adjustment to public service 
which would be less distinguished but still valuable. 

False regrets are e\*en more obnoxious than vain ones. 
These' are the ones which continuallv dwell on the loss of 
imaginary talents, imaginary lovers and imaginarv fortunes. 
They stem, of course, not Irom real remorse but from 
thwartec^ vanity. “1 should have kept up m\ music, ’’ one 
woman (w^^plains to anvone wIk) will listen. “If 1 had, 1 
could lx* on the concert stage t(Kla\ \Miat she could regret 
to more avail are the facts that she is overweight and laz\. If 
she corrected these faults, she would lx a happi(*r woman. 
Her singing \\(uild never ha\e brought lier fame, for the 
talents so regretted exist largely in hojxs and dreams. But 
they Ixcome Icxlged in the mind and. like a gallstone, create 
a pcTinanent irritation. 1 he pc'oplc who regret careers for the 
.sake of which they never submitted to training or discipline 
are a sorry legion. 

Imaginarv love affairs also cause much needless egret. 
Manv husbands are all too familiar with the “If I had onlv 
married — ' Ixginning ()f a sc'ntence. and wives are not im- 
mune to the same kind of regrets in the glances of their 
husb;mds. 1 hese regrets, like the ones for talents which 
never existed, have a tendency to become chronic They 
make homes uncomfortable and quarrelsome. Tliey break up 
marriages. 

The fortunes which art' regretted run into billions. The “I 
could have made” group was pariicula. large after the last 
great Ixxmi and depression, but plenty of its old members 
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and descendants are with us today. They chant, "If I had 
bought that stock at twenty-four, 1 would be a rich man 
today.” This kind of regret has never shown a profit or sup- 
ported a household. A man of genuine ability in my acquain- 
tance began to regret long ago what he had not made in the 
pre\'ious year when he w’as only thirty years old. He has 
lived on to petulant failure, longing for money he never had. 
Men and women of extraordinary accomplishment have 
learned to free themselves from the shackles of regret; they 
have learned, as Eleanor Roosevelt once said, never “to 
clutter up one’s mind with might-have-beens.” Yet their lives 
show, as do all distinguished careers, an awareness of mis- 
takes, and the use of them to redirect conduct and patterns 
of living. 

I found out for myself that it was necessary' to turn my 
back forever on some regrets. (I shall never let myself rega*t 
the passage of time because that is irrevcx'able. There is noth- 
ing to be gained by beating one’s head against the wall of 
life. I shall cease to regret happenings in my past which 
cannot be changed.) But I found there were others which 
could be put to good use and built into the future. When I 
faced the definite mistakes and blunders I had made, 1 had 
practical examples of what not to do again, and that gave me 
a path to follow. 

Regrets are as personal as fingerprints. In my own case I 
am especially sorry for the times when I have carelessK or 
deliberately withheld encouragement from others. 1 regret 
most bitterly the times when I have injured delicate feelings 
or inflicted pain. Once many years ago 1 impatiently sent a 
little girl out '. f my room. She fled in tears and I have ncv'cr 
forgotten the incident. For the little girl died not long after 
and 1 had given an hour of unhappiness to her short life. My 
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deep regret should evidence itself in more patience with 
other children. 

1 regret tixlay the way 1 have spent some of mv time in 
the last ten years. I could have used it to much more advan- 
tage. 1 have gone to lar tcK) many pleasureless, noisv parties. 
1 have cut short days in the country and had t(X) few eve- 
nings to read or listen to music. 1 regret I have never sc*- 
riously studied foreign languages. 1 am self-emploved and I 
regret 1 have not Ixrn a c<»nsiderate or \\ ise employer. I have 
always demanded t(K) long a working dav. I regret ever\’ 
worry 1 have caused memIxTs oi mv lamil\, esjx'ciallv the 
ones who yone. I hese regrets, I hope, are not entirely 
vain ones. For I can do something abrmt them and with 
them. It may lx* too late for me to master foreign languages, 
hut I can make it |'M)ssihle lf)r others in mv family to learn 
them while th» y are young. 1 can admi’'^i^ter mv time so as 
to eliminate much of the waste. 1 can stop worrying people. 

It is neither idle nor morbid to consider what we should 
he sorry for, and to son out those regrets which can Ix' car 
ried thnnigh remorsi^ to amendment It is one wav to dis- 
cover — and continually to rediscover, fm regrets arc xren- 
nial cr(>|i — the kind of jxrson you are. Discarding \ nat is 
vain or false, facing the facts that slumld truly di'^urb your 
conscience, is worth whatever time it takes or pain it mav 
cause*. It can pay to the future what you owe to the past. 

SMii iM* niRoiuai 

•Someone has s;iid that regret can do the mind and b(xlv more 
harm than a prolonged drunk. As for cri^ssing bridges Ix'forc ' C 
come to them, and worrying lest they m. collapse, that is the 
quick way to death. — Btucc Barton 
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The Chance to Grow 

AHDIS WHITMAN 



1 

-lie class reunion was in full 


swing. For the tenth time someone said, "I’d have known 
you anywhere — you hai’en't changed a hit. ' "But it isn’t 
true, ” I said. "We've all changed. Peter over there is the only 
one who hasn’t.” It was no compliment. Peter really did look 
the same, but why? He was doing the same thing he had 
done the year after graduation — holding down a minor 
job in the family business u'hich demanded no particular 
effort of him. Somehow, without even knowing it, he had 
been shunted into a backwater of life. 

None of us really wanted to be like Peter. Nevertheless, 
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what wc voiced so wistfully was the most common of all 
human dreams: to stop life in its tracks, to hold on to what 
we cherish, to keep change away from us and all we love. 

I low we cling to youth and hate the coming of middle 
life! 1 low we dread to leave an old home, to leave old friends 
and make new ones! But change is as inevitable as the turn- 
ing of the seasons and the tides. To tr\ to keep it from our 
door is to try to shut out life itsell. For everything that is 
alive is in constant change. As our cells die and new ones 
replace them, as our very fK'rsonalities change, so do ue live. 
How much regret we could spare ourseKes il we would re- 
gard ch;inp»' for what it is — a chance to grow. 

It is when we fail to change that we Fill l)t'hind in lixing 
and our spirits age. Perhaps you can rememixr a lime in 
your own expcTience when lor a whilt' nothing much hap- 
pened — nothing to disturh you, nothing to bring you joy. 
Time pa.ssed, hut you sKkkI still. "1 fell as il 1 were the date 
stamp at tlie p)st olhce,” a friend who had fallen into such a 
slough said to me. “All that hapjxncd wa^ that exerv morn- 
ing someone changed the date.’ 1 xemuallv the simeness 
ended. Something hapjX'ned. and .^uddenlv \ r life 
changed. And whether the change was gt)od or hid, the 
hours of its coming lo«>m larger in xour memorv now than 
years of cjuieter living, hven now vou can recall how. in 
spite of the wTench it gaxe v(»u. the discarding i>t an old. way 
of life made you feel young again. 

I know a marriage, made in great loxe, which paled and 
witheretl Ix'cau.se there were nianv business cares, tix) 
much money and no time for each other. I he marriage 
would have dissolved, 1 think, e.xcept that a dis^ister wi.vd 
out the husbiincFs business. Hie coupU were once more 
— as they had lxx*n early in their marriage — and they 
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bought a little home in the country and started an orchard. 
They worked on the orchard together for long hours every 
day. Soon they were a happy partnership again. 

Some rare people know instinctively that change is life 
asserting itself, and they renew themselves by keeping pace 
with it. I have a friend in her late seventies who is off to 
Spain this summer. “I’m really going to enjoy it," she writes, 
“because last winter I took some courses at the university in 
Spanish art and history!” W'hv can’t we all be like that? Why 
do most of us, instead, grow inflexible, fall into ruts? Often 
we arc miserable with things as they are, yet when new 
experience breaks into our lives we hang back. WMiy? Partly 
it is inertia. By twenty-five, wrote the philosopher William 
James, we are .ilmost literally "a bundle ol habits, ” and we use 
the phrase “.settled down ’ as the very symbol of maturity. 

But the biggest reason we don’t adapt tt) change is what 
Gilbert Murray, the great British classical scholar, ontx' 
called man’s “failure of nene.’’ After a certain p»int, early or 
late, most people >C‘em tf> losi* their vouthful daring and to 
draw back from risk. 'I always wanted to build houses," a 
cabdrivcr told me. “1 worked with a builder one summer, 
and I was nex'er sr> happy. But there’s an awful lot to learn 
on that job, and a million things can go wrong. I know I can 
drive a cab. and I don’t have any worries. l et somclxxly else 
build the houses." 

W'hcn \vc suffer such a failure of nerw, staying put is our 
defense again.st disappointment. Perhaps it would work if we 
really couU make our lives stand still. But wc can’t. Our 
only choice is how wc will fatv the inevitable changes which 
come to us. i he best way to face them is to welcome them. 
Above all, learn to extricate yourself from the bondage ol the 
past. Keep it as a treasure in your heart, hut don’t waste time 
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longing for its happiness. Changes are sure to come, and it is 
possible to prepare oneself to meet them. How? Just as the 
athlete readies himsell for competition by a rigorous training 
schedule, so w^e, t(K), need to exercise our “change muscle.” 
Purposely we should rethink our habits, our customary wavs, 
making small changes whenever we can, to keep us mentally 
and spiritually limlxT. As Alfred ll. Perlman, president of 
the New York C'entral Railroad, once said, “After vou have 
done a thing the same w ay for two vears, vou shr)uld look at 
it carefully. After five years, Icxjk at it with suspicion. .Alter 
ten years, throw it aw a\ and start o\ er.“ 

V\^he'^ vears ol housekeeping, Adeline Re\nolds Ix?- 

gan her new career as an adress at the age of seventy, 
she telt that her old wav^ ol hie would not do tor this new- 
one. So she learned t(/ slet'p on the Hcna, t(X)k lessons in 
sw’imming. horseback riding, tap dancing, h ncing. “I keep 
mvself limlxT by always ksirning something. ‘ she sud when 
she w'as in her eighties. 

Perhaps all of us cannot alter our lives so radically, but we 
can day by day make small adaptations to keep us flexible 
and ventures^mie. I.xpi riment w ith voin daily schtd '. Do 
in the morning what vou lormcrlv did at night, and vice 
versii. \\ ork all night: get up at daw n i bv vours dl w here 
you are usc\l to goiitg with i>ih* is. or w ith others whert vou 
are used to being alone. Walk where you usually ride, 
twelve hours someday w ithout eating. I ry, alx)¥c all, to do 
w ithout as many things as you can. One thing that nu-.a pins 
us in ruts is our fondn< ss for habitual comlorts. 

Practice flexibility, and you will Iv astonished to discover 
how eventful vour days Ixx'omo. You will always Icel young, 
for you will lx keeping up with lilc i,.iher than letting it 
pass you by. 
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Don’t Be Afraid to Be Different 

STUART KINZIE 


w 

w W hen I was a child, my par- 
ents sent me to summer camp. Part of each campi'r’s unilorm 
was supposed to lx; a Boy Scout hat. low-crowned, wide- 
brimmed. to be worn cverv’ alternrxjn when we lined up lor 
inspection. But my parents, through some catastrophic over- 
sight, sent me off instead with one of thosi* Ll.S. Army cam- 
paign hats, vintage of 1917. It was wide-brimmed, all right: 
when I put it on, I was practically in total darkness. As for 
the crown, it seemed to rise half a mile straight up in the air. 
Whenever I wore this monstrosity, instead of Ix'ing an incon- 
spicuous boy, I became a freak. Or so 1 thought. 

Looking back now across more than thirty years. 1 can 
smile at the memory. It was no joke at the time, though. I 
w'as miserable — utterly, abjectly miserable — simply because 
I was different from the others. I here must be few of us 
who cannot recall some .such childhixKl episode, and fewer 
still who do not carry some of this deep-rooted fear of Ix’ing 
different into adult life. But if we value leadership, achieve 
ment, maturity, we have to overcome this childish concern. 

The rewards of differentnevs are easy enough to see. No 
matter what field you chcK)se — science, entertainment, busi- 
ness — the demand is for indtviduah, whose pt‘rformance is 
above average and therefore different. At any dinner partv, 
the liveliest and most attractive guest is the one whose ob- 
servations arc stimulating bccau.se they are different. I have 
no doubt that a man’s earning power parallels almost exactly 
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his capacity to prcxluce new ideas, to show unusual persist- 
ence or energy, to take chances — to he diffeient. 

The fear of being different, like most fears, tends to di- 
minish when you drag it into the light and take a gfxxl look 
at it. At the lx)ttom of such fear lies an intense preoccupa- 
tion with si‘lf. 1 hat Army hat. back in my childhorid, might 
have caused some momentary merriment or teasing, but the 
whole thing was t(X) trivial to have lasted long. 1 was the 
one who kept it alive b\ agonizing alxiui it. Recognize this 
self consc'ioiisness as a form of egotism, and vou are not so 
likely to Ik* victimized by it. Some of the liostilitv that vou 
shrink f’"'ui : probably unaginarv. 

Another way to minimize the fear of Ixing different is to 
remind yourself, if \ou d(» run into restniment or ridicule, 
that few pioneers escape Ixdng laughed at or criticized. Most 
of the great religious leaders of historx for example, haw 
Ixvn nonconformists. C hrist defied authfiriiy. as when He 
healed sicl; jX‘ople on the Sahhath. He upst^t eonveniion. as 
w hen } le sat down to dinner w ith publicans and sinners. 

People don’t object to diliVrentness nearlv so much as they 
object to the attitude of sujX’riorilv that so often gexs iiii it. 
(iencral Billv Miicbeirs concept of air power, four uecades 
ago. was prophetic — and correct. Unl'-rtimately. b ' was un- 
able to conceal liis conviction that anvon»' who disagreed 
with him was a fixil. As a result, his hojx*s were thwarted. 

So lx* as different as vou like. I)ui lx* tolemni of youi 
neighlxir who dtxs tilings his way. If we all granted lO one 
another the right simply to lx* ourselves, we would lx 
different enough. W hen Henry I horeau was eight years 
old, someone askeil him what he was ooing to lx* when ; e 
grew up. ‘AVhy,” said the hoy. *i will tx /!’ He was, too — 
and it s what wc rememlxT him for itxlay. 
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Do You Act Your Part? 

MAUD SCHEERER 



fter the excitement, gaiety 


or tragedy of a fine play or movie, haven’t you felt that the 
experience was more real than the actual events of your own 
existence? If acting is so much more real than routine living, 
and so much more exciting, why shouldn't all of us cultivate 
the art on a larger stage, our world? I am convinced we 
should. For years I have taught the principles of acting to 


persons preparing for a stage or movie career. The more I 
work with these principles, the more 1 am convinced that 
they have significance for us in daily living. 

I don’t for a moment mean that vou should cultivate affec- 
tations. On the contrary, I suggest acting as a means of genu- 


ine self-expression and release. When President Wood of 
Stephens College asked Maude Adams to come and teach 
dramatics there he made it plain that he did not expi*rt her 


to turn out stage stars. “Rather,” he said, “I want you to 


teach them how to control and direct their emotions." 


Superficial playacting — pretending to be something you 
are not — is as easily detected in life as on the stage. Real 
acting is a«matter of making outwardly apparent the thing 
you feel true within. It is a matter of projecting yourself 
imaginatively into a situation and then letting action and 
speech luminously interpret what you feel. 

Few us are conscious of the satisfaction we could get if 
we accepted and played heartily the varied daily roles that 
life pves us. Usually we go fmn one situation to another 
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with no change of pace or manner. Or we typecast ourselves 
as docs the actor who plays butlers so well he is always cast 
for a butler role. A competent executive may typecast him- 
self by carrying over into the home the personality that he 
has used all day in business. He arrives home: a new role 
and a new scene. He may dump the office and its problems 
right out on the dining table, dishing them up with his 
wife’s wcll-ser\x‘d dinner. He may miss entirely the cue of 
appreciation, or affection, or rela.xation, that suits the heal- 
ing atmosphere of the h<jme. If, however, he can sec that the 
home scene calls for an entirely different technique of act- 
ing — a from li’. business troubles, a change of feel- 

ing followed by a change of voice and manner as well as 
dress — then Ixnh he and his partners in the scene will get 
vastly more rebsh out of it. The [>erson who enters any 
situation detei mined to plav up to its e\Liv implication finds 
that it has^a far sharjXT meaning tlian one who merely drifts 
aimicsslv into it. lugging his humdrum self along. 

Tlie actor enters a scene with purpose and directness, elim- 
inating all that d(H.*s not relate to the immediate proMem. If 
you try this, vou are not content with aimless gen *X\ or 
vague irritability, but vou set voursell to show specifacallv 
the friendliness or indignation that your part. \ou may 
bc' worried alxiut home situations while attending to 
business, but if you ust' the actor's meihixls of concentration 
you will rule out concerns that do not affect the job of the 
moment. 

Obviously this pra^ rice means that we enter ever\’ situa- 
tion with all our forces marshaled, not unused or scattered 
over a lot of lingering worries. It mean< too that bv integr t 
ing our personalities around the role ot die moment we can 
avoid incongruities and ineffectualities — things that arc out 
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of character, as when a man putting up an aggressive argu- 
ment uses a whining or pleading voice. 

One delightful role that every woman is called uptm to 
play is that of hostess. Properly acted, it can be glamorous. 
Yet consider the number of hostesses who permit a dozen 
and one things to deflect them from the part. Some give all 
their attention to the cooking and planning, and are t(X) tired 
to incarnate hospitality. Others are tot> eager to make an 
impression. Most women think onlv of the etiquette of the 
affair and mi.ss entirely the spirit of their central role. 

Dame Sybil Thorndike, the great Hnglish actress, once 
e.xplainctl to a group of young actresses that the reas<in the 
stage was so splendid was that ordinary' incidents of everyday 
living became a symbol on the stage. Pouring tea is no 
longer just pouring tea: it becomes the spirit ol srx:iability, 
the symbol of hospitality. If you can translate this sense of 
sy'mbols into life, the rewards will be immense. 

You will Ix’ surprised to find how the inner embotliment 
of a role actually, creates a new outward appearance. 1 re 
member once Ix’ing asked to a party when I realized that I 
had no dress suited to the occasi»)n. I considered n*)t going at 
all. Then I decided to use the actor’s art and dress my mind 
as best I could, to go and put my whole being into acting the 
role of guest. I let appreciation of the party, the hostess, the 
other guests take possession of me. 7 he odd part of it is that 
the compliiticnts I got that evening were on the da*ss I wore. 

To feel and behave in a manner appropriate to the scene 
is far more important than to dress appnipriately. Often I 
have 'seen girls applying for jobs who are handicapped by 
concern aboui their looks and what they are going to say. I 
want to tell them, “Dress the prt as best you can, but the 
chief thing is to fill your clothes with the person you intend 
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to fill the position you arc applying for. Practice telling what 
you have to offer — skill, experience, knov\ ledge and, above 
all, interest. State each with its own c|ualitv, not cloaked 
with either apology or conceit.” 

Were there no other advantage to lx- gained, acting in 
daily life would lx- worthwhile for the detachment it 
affords. Clood acting is always dispassionate. It calls lor pase, 
balance and amtrol, and hence helps you to draw apart from 
a situation and view it Ixrth as a participant and spectator. 
Only the dispassionate prson has lull masterv, whether in 
s(x.'ial conversation, family discussion or business conference. 

Ihis imp iv'iial c|ualit\ in goorl acting hac the value of 
making vou more acutelv aware of other prson** in the 
scene. The best acting is done with a lull awareness of ,our 
partner’s role. l:ver\ contact we have throughout our dav — 
from gcKKl morning to the elesator m.in t<i the last go*Kl night 
— mav be made pleasanter bv skillful use of this principle. 
Our lives can lx* drab if we allow them to become habitual 
— /estful if we act up to our role and our partners. 

To those* who protest that such histrionic displ '’s are 
affected and unnatural, it can onK lx* replied that ah ' our 
Ix'havior is, in the broad wnse. unnatural. I alking itsc’lt doc's 
not come natural with us; why not go on and talk m a wav 
that expresses the role we fc*el Ix-st suited to the iveasion' 
Such acting is not a matter of imitating another jx*rson \\ e 
may think that the charm, grace and \i\acit\ of xime actress 
dwell in her mannerisms. But to cops these externals in only 
to Ivcomc an affected imitator. 1 he true tc'chnique is to 
make the most out of everv gocxl trait vou vourself pissess 
Technique is not a putting-on. it is a d>'w\ ingout prcxress. ); 
is making your evervdav speech and movement, gesture and 
manner, halnts of thought and feeling. g<K»d instruments and 
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tools to use in expressing yourself in your many rela- 
tionships. Not just to “get by” but to be wholly effective. 

This idea of acting your part in life adequately, with truth 
and assurance, gives you an incentive to improve your voice 
and speech, carriage and posture, manners and habits of fa- 
cial expression. In Shaw’s Pygmalion, we have an insight 
into the transforming power of technique. It requires a kind 
of self-discipline that is cultural and thus draws out the indi- 
vidual’s jx)tentialities. You can’t improve the speech without 
improving the person. And there are more ways of speech 
than words. 

Posture can say: I am tired. I am discouraged. I am care- 
less. I am alert. 1 am timid. I am a great guy! 

Walk can say: I pound the pavement. The earth is my 
springboard. It’s a long, hard road. 1 must not miss the sur- 
prises of the way. 

Facial expression may say: I am disappointed. I am inter- 
ested in you. I am a worrier. I have a sense of humor. 

Voice quality may tell that you are a nagger, a whiner, a 
comfort, a mouse or a lion. 

It’s your own choice whether you slump into the less pre- 
possessing of these alternatives, or create for yourself the role 
— the personality — that springs from the others. A certain 
pose may gain the effect we desire, and if it does, it is as 
legitimate to use it as it is to seek the apt word — and equally 
effective. The crowning principle of good acting is simplicity 
—economy of action and movement, restrained emotion, 
controlled thinking. Simplicity in acting is using just enough 
of all your powers to convey your intent and elicit the right 
response fronithe listener. 

Simplicity is not to be confused with easiness. Simplicity 
is a certain fine clarity, even austerity. The person of great 
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learning speaks simply, a person of great wealth dresses sim- 
ply, a person of fine elocjuence talks simply, an actor of rich 
technique is simple in his acting. But this great quality is 
hard-earned and represents the deepest honesty. It cannot be 
put on, it cannot be pretense; it is the expression, the making 
actual of the truest within us. 

Every day, as we play the series of roles that life demands 
of us, we can employ these principles of acting. The wise 
father needs a correct .sense of his various roles in daily 
affairs. When as an executive he has a problem to solve, he 
must have the actor’s dispassion and detachment. At a busi- 
ness luncheon with clients, awareness of the scene and his 
partners in it are of the first imp{)rtancc. Back home in the 
evening he must understand that the role calk for good hu- 
mor and simplicity and perception, for the attentiveness that 
marks him as 'lie wise father. 

Whether we like it or not. all of us must act: we must 
express outwardly what we feel within. The question is 
whether we do it poorly or well, whether we are content to 
he puppets operated by the strings of habit, or whether w^e 
shall consciously and skillfully portray '^ur full irk n each 
new scene or relationship. The thing to aim for is i culti- 
vated technique of self-expressiveness by means of which 
your feelings, reactions, thoughts or wishes can be honestly 
and effectively conveyed. 

OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES 

My neighbors two youngsters have built a clubhouse in their 
yard. On the wall, in childish letters, a list of club rules is posited. 
No. 1 reads: '^Nobody act big, nobody .'t small, everjbody act 
medium/' — Jack Denham 
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Take a Holiday from Caution 

BUZABETH BYBD 


E 


Lred Gordon walked into his 


office that spring morning as he had done every working day 
for sixteen years. He looked out over New York’s s(K)ty roof- 
tops. but he was dreaming beyond them — of an abiindoned 
farm he had seen years before, eighty green miles up the 
Hudson River. “You can’t," said his caution. “You’re an ac- 
countant, not a farmer. You can't start a new life at fifty- 
four." “You can, ” argued his young heart. “You have no de- 
pendents. Only habit ties you here." 

By noon Fred had resigned his position and was packing. 
That afternoon he was off on the great adventure of his life. 
It was more than three years ago that Fred made his 
decision. W'hen I Jast saw him I asked if he had regretted it. 
He said. “I regret I didn’t do it long ago." Few of us can run 
away as Fred did; jobs, family and community respon- 
sibilities take precedence. But we can adventurc out of 
our ruts, and the first step is to anaKye our use of caution. 
TTie function of caution is to protect us. Unfortunately it 
often enslaves us, forbidding us to do what we long to do. 

Asa little girl I was habitually timid, mis.sing out on many 
of the small, exciting adventures of childhtxxl. Suddenly, in 
my thirties, I realized that I had never accomplished any- 
thing I really wanted to do. I wanted to write. Writing for a 
living is a gamble. When I planned my first l)Ook, a long 
historical novel, I saw that it would take at least three years. 
Most books earn less than $3000 for the author, and I had 
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no assurance of publication. Friends begged me to think of 
the book as a hobby. 1 ake a job, they said and write on the 
side. It was sensible advice, but I hesitated 7'hen I chanced 
on an essay by Ralph W'aldo Emerson which echoed my 
deepest convictions: “When you find that prudent people do 
not commend you, adhere to your own act, and congratulate 
yoiirstdf that you have done something strange and extrava- 
gant. . . . Ciive your heart a holiday from caution. ' 

My holiday from caution meant a ver\^ inexpensive 
apartment, cheap clothes and a diet of Ix'ans and spaghetti. 
But it idso meant enormous satisfaction and a growing cer- 
tainty thn when you feel deeply about something vou 
should not compromise. Luckily, the novel was successful. 
But, l)eyond that, the experience opened new vistas. And it 
made me thoughtful about cautious behavior. 

Besides crij^pling our enterprise, inllexiblc caution may 
also blight our emotional relationships. Many people never 
trust a new acquaintance. Such cynics are fearful of “Ixnng 
taken," I think that they are Ixing taken — by their ovmi un- 
warranted skepticism. In a Maine village a band ot gypsies 
rattled into town in red and-yellow wa'^jons. One sUm- keeper 
hid expensive grcKcries under the counter. “If \\ don’t 
watch, thev’ll steal us ragged," he said. 

But another left his merchandise easily accessible. “Don’t 
the gypsies steal from you?’’ I asked. “No," he said. “ITiey 
steal onl\ from folks who expect it. I haven’t expected it for 
fifty summers, and I ain’t e.xpectin’ it now." 

“What will people .say?" is perhaps the most inhibiting 
type of caution. Children are naturallv free of this fear, and 
also of snobberv'. until some adult, with dubious wisdom, 
cautions them about making friends. 

I happened to be visiting Selda and Peter Marchand 
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when they were planning a birthday party for their six-year- 
old Pete. “The one I want most at my party,” Pete said, "is 
Liam." Liam worked at the town dump— a big, red-bearded 
Irishman who, Pete told us, knew more about knights, giants 
and leprechauns than anybody else. Selda frowned, but Peter 
said, "Go ahead, son. Ask whomever you like." 

Selda told me later. “My first impulse was to w'orrv’ about 
what people would say. But later I realized how shallow and 
snobbish my attitude was. Liam's stories and magic tricks 
were the hit of the party. More important, we came m cher- 
ish his friendship." 

Some parents display another sort of caution: nagging 
worry' about their children’s health, about some vague trag- 
edy that “might happen." Such cautions provide fcrttlc soil 
for habitual an.xiety and hy'pcxrhondria. 

As a child at camp I was roused at three o’clock one morn- 
ing by a counselor, who said, “Let’s go for a walk in the 
w'oods." Mindful of warnings ne\er to get my feet wet, I 
started to put on_ heavy socks and sneakers. “.\o,’’ Dorothy 
said, "it’s more fun barefoot." I followed her meekly through 
half a mile of dripping pinewoixls. When we reached the 
lake, bright moonlight sparkled the water to a shctu of di- 
amonds. A loon called — an eerie laugh that still haunts me. 
Dorothy, with a flair for the dramatic, told me the wild, 
romantic talc of an Indian princess who had died here at 
Mad Squaw Lake. When I think of that summer I treasure 
above all else those venturesome hours. 

Often people need our help, but we harden our hearts for 
fear of financial loss or social embanassment. When we do, 
we are shutting our doors to life itself. In January 1957 three 
alcoholics who had once been derelicts had only four dollars 
— and a dream. They wanted to convert a vacant nightclub 
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into a rehabilitation center where desperate men could find 
help toward food and lodging, and where their wives and 
children, panicky and hojx^less, could come for guidance. 

‘*We hesitated a long time before approaching the land- 
lord,’* Buford Peterson told me. ‘'We hadn't yet raised 
enough money to pay the first mf)nth\ rent. And we waited 
in despair for him to ask the obvious questions about security 
and bank references, for we had absolutciv nothing but 
blind faith.” To their astonishment, the landlord also acted 
on blind faith. LInquestioninglv he granted them a lease. 
Today the Fellowship C'enter at 190-^4 Jamaica Avenue in 
Hollis, Qnrv'ns, in New Y()rk City, is a monument to four 
men whose holiday Irom caution has helped thousands. 

When we meet a situation that demands faith in another 
person, we must trust our intuition. My father has always 
Ixdieved that p^‘ople strive to live up to our Ixst opinion of 
them. Once when I visited him in Kentucky his handyman, 
W'ill, drove me home from the movies. 1 had forgotten my 
d(X)r key, and Dad wasn't in. \\ ill asked me lor a Ix)bby pin, 
and within seconds the d(x^r was open. 

“How on earth did vou do it? " I ask. J. “It I coiue t have 
picked this lock, vour father would have Ixen might disap- 
pt^inted in me,” Will said. “After all, it ust*d to Ix' my busi- 
ness.” “Locksmith?” 1 asked. “No, * he said \\ith a touch of 
professional pride. "Burglar, ' 

My father's trust in W ill had created a chain seaction that 
often happens when }>cople adventure with faith Today 
Will has his own hardware store and is active in helping 
other ex-convicts, who in turn help others. Holidays from 
caution are likely to be contagious. How far can we afford to 
journey on such a holiday? Bernard B.. ich advised, “W hen 
in doubt, follow vour heart.” 



Get Involved! 

MORTON M. HUNT 


■gr® 

JUL lUL ecently a young friend of 
mine was the only witness to a traffic accident. While \-isit- 
ing in \\'ashington, D.C., she saw a earful of teen-agers 
crash into a truck. The teen-agers blamed the truck driver, 
but mv friend \'olunteered to testify in his behalf. It would 
cost her several further trips down from her home in N'ew 
York, but she wanted to see justice done. 

When she told her W’ashington hostess about the 
incident, she was greeted with the familiar a'joinder: "Oh, 
for goodness’ sake, why did you get involved?" 

Ever\' dav you hear decent, well-meaning persons restat- 
ing Cain’s position. "Am I my brother’s keeper? ’ in such 
cliches as “I don’t^ want to get mi.xcd up in it,’’ or "It’s not 
mv affair.’’ Such statements tell us something about the time 
we live in. Many people are too fearful of hurt or rebuff to 
invite others into their lives. But in a world that is increas- 
ingly too big and too complicated, we desperately need to get 
involved if we are to live our lives fully. 

Years ago, when I first moved to New York, I bought a 
small apartment in a co<>perative building. Shortly thereafter 
we coop owners had our first general meeting and, because I 
spoke out, someone nominated me for president. Reluctantly 
I accepted. Friends told me I was foolish. "Why get 
involved?” they said. "You’ll have plenty of headaches and 
no thanks.” True enough, I did have headaches. As unpaid 
president for two years, 1 was plagued by budget problems, 
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noisy wrangles and irate fellow owners ringing my doorbell 
about leaks or insufficient heat. 

Yet the final balance showed a huge profit for me. I 
learned things about business and law — and human nature 
— which have been useful to me ever since. I also learned 
much alx)ut mys(?lf — that 1 am not a gfxx] administrator, for 
one thing. Best of all, 1 found among the tenants some 
whose warm friendship has enriched mv life ever since. 
T ime and again 1 have lx*en astonished at rediscovering 
how great are the rewards of human involvement — when 
\ou take the trouble to help a stranger, to protest against an 
injustice \ ' 'assume a civic responsihilitv or to enter on the 
rare and w'onderful risks of a new friendship. And vou arc 
seldom snublx‘d when vou reach out in sinceritv 

The jX'rsonnel manager ol a large firm told me that he 
sup[x>rted a student exchange program hnanciallv. but hesi- 
tated to get involved personallv because* c)( the adjustment it 
would rexjuire lor his iamilv to assume responsibility for a 
foreign student. I hen he decided t<‘ chance it. He tcx)k a 
Japanese high-school student into his home for a year. “I hat 
lx)V Ixcame a memlxr ot the Iamilv. " Ik told me. ' e says 
he lias two sens of parents, Japanese and American, «.id we 
feel we have another son. Through him our community 
found a new and rewarding interest in Jajunesc' customs and 
culture.” 

The moral imjxnative to "get involved is applicable in 
the tiniest and the largest ol our daily consideratiwUs, in 
eve^vthing from helping a neighbor all the way to airing 
about the state of the world. In little daily deeds that add up 
impressivelv, each ol us can contribute to the world we I ve 
in — and to our own life. Fver\’ little ai of genuine involve- 
ment, in fact, encourages the growth of the identity beyond 
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the Me to the We, intertwining us with other selves until 
the thread of each life is no longer a single strand but a part 
of the fabric of humankind. 

A friend of mine was riding on a bus when a gang of 
noisy youths started taunting an elderly woman who had 
asked them to stop shoving. “Everyone else in the bus 
looked out the windows, or straight ahead, as though they 
couldn't hear the kids saying ftesh things about her," he told 
me. "So did I, at first. Then all at once — I don’t know quite 
why — I thought. How dare I keep out of this? This is part 
of the world I lire in. So I turned and snapped out at them, 
‘Haven’t you young people any parents? How would you 
like someone to treat your own mothers the way you’re treat- 
ing this lady?’ To my astonishment, they l(X)ked sheepish 
and fell quiet. I found myself shaking all over, but for the 
rest of the day I felt warm inside because I had not left a 
good deed undone.’’ 

Is it not curious how the times of most intense involve- 
ment with other people stand out in our memories as the 
times when we were least frightened, least bored, least pes- 
simistic about life itself? In his book Humanit t and Happi- 
ness, Georg Brochmann dwells on the strange fact that he 
was never so happy or so vibrantly alive as during the 
wretched years of the Nazi occupation of his bclovetl Nor- 
way. For that was a time when, despite sorrows, hardships 
and constant danger, he and his fellow patriots in the under- 
ground were bound to one another by a sense of high pur- 
pose and mutual trust. Many of us experience such nostalgia 
for the war years, when we were closer to our countrymen 
than ever befote or since. 

No one can deny that getting involved means taking a 
chance. The person you fall in love with may hurt you terri- 
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bly, the quarreling friends you try to reconcile may turn 
their joint anger upon you, the drowning man you try to 
save may pull you under with him. Yet in avoiding hurts 
and disappointments we become cold, inhuman. British au- 
thor C. S. Lewis, in his b<xik The Four Loves, says, “If vou 
want to make sure of keeping it intact, you must give your 
heart to no one, not even to an animal. Avoid all entangle- 
ments, lock it up safe in the coffin of your selfishness. But in 
that casket — safe, dark, motionless, airless — it will change. It 
will not be broken; it will Ix'come unbreakable, impenetra- 
ble, irredeemable." 

For sin t ■•■"''ns of the unbreakable heart, look to those phi- 
Imophers of ancient times who tried to attain serenits by 
schooling themselves not to care deeply about mortal or pe- 
rishable things. Ana.xagoras. when brought word of his son’s 
death, maintained an icy calm and said merely. “I never sup- 
{X)sed 1 had begotten an immortal." 

I'oday we pity the recluse who barricades himself in a 
house full of junk or riches; in his sell -imposed isolation we 
recognize the sMnptoms of profound emotional illness. And. 
indeed, most of the ^iS.ccc patients lU .•\merica." icntal 
hospitals can be defined as pe'ople who have found it neces- 
siiry to retreat from normal human invehement. 

What we fail to notice is that we ourselves often do the 
same thing in lesser degree, tveiy widow or widower who 
finds excuses for staving at home and avoiding the effort of 
seeking out new friends, every citizen who dislikes tl’.c way 
things arc being run but does nothing about it — all these are 
doing the same thing. All deliberate noninvolvement is a 
limitation of growth and health. That is why men who . re 
wiser than Anaxagoras have willingU aced the chance of 
pain, knowing, as I'ennyson wrote after a bereavement, 
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Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 

Think whom you admire. It is likely to be a person with 
an abundant heart. VVe admire Dorothea Dix, for instance, 
who ret»;ed from schoolteaching at thirty-nine to repair her 
health and to enjoy peace and quiet — and then learned 
about the desperate condition of America's mentally ill. 
Abandoning all thoughts of herself, she spent the next 
thirty-six years vigorously campaigning to get the mentally ill 
out of chains and jails into more humane surroundings. Far 
from weighing upon her. this immense rcs|x>nsibility gave 
her health, strength and cheer she had never known. 

For responsibilities are not just dead weight, but the most 
precious freight we can cany — a cargo that makes our jour- 
ney through time a valuable expt'dition, and not just an idle 
pa.ssage toward death. IX’ep commitment to other persons 
seems to stave off the shrinkage of old age. The guutt senior 
citizens of our times — W inston Churchill, flernard Baruch, 
Konrad Adenauer, Herbert Hoover. Carl Sandburg, Allx*rt 
Schweitzer, Eleanor Rrx>se\elt — remained vital through 
their unceasing involvement in the world around them. 

Bertrand Russell, as hearty and alive as any man in his 
nineties, says that in his youth he was melancholy and un- 
happy becau.se he was given to brooding about himself. 
Then slowk he learned to fasten his attention on other 
persons. "The happ\' man,” Lord Rus-seii wrote, “is the 
man who has free affections and w’ide interests, who secures 
his happiness through these affectitms and interests and 
through the .;ct that they, in turn, make him an object of 
interest and affection to many others.” 

And thus the great secret about involvement is that, quite 
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literally, it is life itself. Noninvolvement is a limbo, a 
vacuum. Andrew Marvell was ostensibly •■nly wooing a re- 
luctant lady when he wrote. 

The grave’s a fine and private place. 

But none, 1 think, do there embrace. 

He was also hinting at a deeper truth: that living and em- 
bracing are part of each other, while privacy — noninvolvc- 
ment — and death go hand in hand. 1 he eighteenth-centurs’ 
philost>pher Johann Fichte said the whole thing in nine 
words: "7' '’ 1 he wrote, “is not a fact, but an act. 

And just how does one go aliout putting this philosophv 
into action? For myself. 1 think first of some of the obvious 
do’s and don’t's. Don't hurry past people in trouble; do take a 
chance on hiiping strangers. Don’t siclestep painfully or 
deeplv felt topics of conversation; do care how others feel. 
Don’t thirfk of reasons to justify keeping vour distance from 
neighbors, business acquaintances or distant relatives; do 
reach out and strive to know them. Dm t Ix’ cor tent to "let 
Cieorge do it, ’ whatever it is; do care al' '.t \our Imii' your 
town, vour nation enough to try to improve them, li sum. 
don't be everlastinglv careful. Po get involv ed! 

•"-r 4 V* 

TUF I LAMINC SPIHIT 

Enthusiasm is the thing that makes the uorU go round W ith- 
out its driving jiower n ^thing worth doing has ever lxH?n done. It 
alleviates the pains of poverty and the boreilom of riches. Apart 
from it joy cannot live. Therefore, it should he husbanded wi^h 
2cal and s[x*nt with wisilom. To waste k folly: to misuse it, 
disastrous. — Hohcrl Hux'cn Schouffict 
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A Whim a Day 

from ‘Topics of the Times" 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 


E 


. 11 or refreshing one’s zest for 
living, for leaving behind one’s vexing problems and irrita- 
tions. or for opening new horizons, there is nothing like 
doing things “at whim.’’ Writing a letter to a complete stran- 
ger who has done something praiseworthy, walking over that 
hill one has always meant to explore, wandering through an 
old cemetery, going to an auction, rereading an old hook of 
poems or essays, building a birdhouse — ^all, if done “at 
whim,’’ can be rewarding. 

But the w'ay of the whim is not easy, for the world is full 
of whim-puncturers. Children and gardeners kno^^ all about 
this because their whims are constantly being shot down by 
dreadfully logical people to whom the thought of buying a 
banana split an hour before dinner, or replacing a nuisance 
of a hedge with a stone wall, is unsettling and therefore 
undesirable. Also, whims have a way of breaking sharply 
from established routines and may upset carefully calculated 
family budgets. But this is all to the good, now and then. It 
is easy to cqpfuse routine w'ith efficiency and to grow stodgy; 


whims were designed expressly to prevent solidification of 
the spirit. Someday perhaps the medical profession will rec- 
ognize the special healing qualities of whims and include 
among its prescriptions one that reads, “Take a whim at 
least once a day.’’ Surely this is excellent advice, all things 
considered. 
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Imagination— the Secret of Success 

Excerpt from the book: Streamline Your Mind 
JAMES L. MURSELL 

1 

JHL,maginativc power •<; the 
chief characteristic of the supremely successful career. I-in- 
coln was a great statesman because he had a clear vision of 
what the American Union could and should mean. The emi- 
nence of industrial and business leaders has been due to 
their imaginative vision, which revealed to them new possi 
bilities, new programs, new modes of organization and ac- 
tion. Newton, Einstein and Darwin have set the patterns of 
human thinking because from the stuff of their minds they 
wove a new icxture of ideas and interpretations. 

On a much humbler level, too, imagination is the key to 
success. If you want to write fiction or drama or poetry, this 
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above all is the secret you must learn. Perhaps your aim is to 
concoct some original entertainment for your friends: again 
you are facing a job for the imagination. The advertising 
man or the sales manager achieves success by his ability to 
think of new combinations and new avenues of approach to 
old problems. The executive is m(At valuable who can con- 
ceive of new patterns of function and new' strategies. 

Fortunately, imaginative power can he developed. 

You can develop it if you follow the trail whose landmarks 
psychology can map. In governing the imaginatiftn you must 
specialize with ever-growing power along definite lines. Give 
your tni:ui „ JmleJieartedl) to a certaiti live of interest. Ideas 
do not come to us haphazardly. If we do nothing hut sit and 
wait for them we shall never in all our lives do anything 
but sit and wait. 

Cultivate the notehfmk hahit. or Ix’ti^r still a card file. 
Always keep cards or a notelxiok in \our jxx'ket. \\ henever 
any suggestion comes to vou. whether Iroin re.iding or con- 
versation or meditation or dreaming, jot it down on a sepa- 
rate card or a separate page ol the b<K)k. Once a w.x'k go 
over vour ideas. Cuve vour min<.i a chance to rainl. and 
e.vplorc. See if anv brand-new suggestions (veur to you. .And 
write down anything that comes. It this is kept up . .stemati- 
callv for a year, you will have accumulatet’ a giKxl deal of 
stuff that looks like junk. But tio not throw it away. You 
never know when an idcji, like lightning. mav»run zig/ag 
through such a mass of material and fu.se it into an ertc'ctive 
unity. Without the usa* of a ss'Stem you would h.ive missed 
it. And remember that it only takes one really gixxl sugges- 
tion to multiply any man’s effectiveness manifold. Lasth, 
you will have trained yourself to he on me hxikout for new 
notions, new combinations, new' and valuable thoughts. A 
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notebook may not suit your personality at all. But it is the 
principle, not the detail, that I want to present. Do not just 
hope for good ideas. Go out and try to scare them up. 

Seek for definite and concrete starting points for any imag- 
inative undertaking. Do not let your mind wander helplessly 
over the entire universe hoping for something to turn up. Be 
businesslike. Start a process of directed and determined 
search. Many a great piece of music has begun with nothing 
but two or three notes or a simple rhythm. The man of 
genius picks up hints from here, ‘there and everywhere. 
They arc points of growth. Sometimes very slowly, some- 
times very swiftly, ideas and images and thoughts coalesce 
about them. You must set yourself to coax ideas. You must 
poke about to unearth them in their hidden lairs. This is 
where the notebook habit can help you enormously. Find 
some solid, concrete point from which to start. In itself the 
germinal idea may be trivial. It may seem exceedingly re- 
mote from the business in hand. But it is very necessary. 

Then practice the art of imaginative experimentation. 
Consider every' conceivable ccmibination of circumstances for 
your sales campaign, or your administrative setup. Never 
mind if some of them seem silly or impossible at first glance. 
Maybe a wild notion can be tamed and made to do good 
work if you do not reject it too soon. In this work of imagi- 
native experimentation knowledge and experience count for 
most. Some people have supposed that mental creation 
means making something out of nothing at all. But knowl- 
edge that has been assimilated and is part of you is the vital 
substance of imaginative construction. One cannot think 
well aboic‘ any subject unless one knom it well. Facts are 
always the best possible prompters of ideas. So if you find 
yourself stuck for new ideas, turn to facts. Here is your best 
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chance of finding new expedients, new lines of action, new 
inodes of treatment. There is a definite relation between the 
amount of knowledge people possess and their ability to 
think creatively and originally. 

Whenever imaginative construction has begun, push it 
through to a conclusion of some kind. Even though the 
grand new scheme for your party will never be tried out, 
develop it in full and get it into black and white. This plan 
may be a failure, but the definite completion of a piece of 
work has a most ben^cial effect. Half-baked projects are 
bad for your mind. 

Don’t quit your job when you quit your desk. Carr\', not 
the routine, but the wider issues of your job along with vou. 
Treasure and utilize opportunities to be alone. Thev are 
chances to transform yourself from a routine specialist into a 
creative spcialist. Consider how your job might be altered 
beneficially. The proper use of pericxls of free time is one of 
the great secrets of imaginative success. 

Such are the suggestions which p,s\'chologv has to offer for 
imaginative self-direction in any and every field. By them 
you can fashion your imagination irt'^ a streamlu • d, suifdy 
moving instrument, economical of power, capab of most 
valuable service. 

CAN AND CANNOT 

/ don’t want men of ex|)erience working for me. The e.x}ieri- 
cnced man is always telling me why something can't he done. 
He is smart; he is intelligent; he thinks he knows the answers. 
The fellow who has not had any experience is so dumb he 
doesn’t know a thing can’t be done ind he goes aheau and 
does it. — Charles F. Kettering 
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Seven Keys to Achievement 

WILUAM J. LEDERER 

.Ju.. n Hawaii they say that a 
falling coconut will never strike the bald and shiny head of 
Henrv J. Kaiser, because the tempestuous builder and impro- 
viser never stands in one spot long enough. At eighty-three, 
Kaiser dashes around with the velocity of a teen-ager who 
has a hornet in his britches. With no thought of retirement, 
he recently built a community for 50.000 people in a pre- 
viously barren area of Hawaii; and he is planning his future 
projects: an international medical center and a system lor 
helping backward countries to develop. 

Kaiser is noi.sy and flamboyant. He attacks every projivt 
with ferocity and glee. When he inspects a construction job 
he flays his arms like a windmill, while shouting orders and 
questions to everyone within visual distance. I iis organi/.;)- 
tion sprawls over the world. It annually grosses around a 
billion dollars. Watching him at work recently, 1 found it 
hard to believe that as a young man Henry Kaiser was a 
failure. In 1895, when, at thirteen, he first started I(X)king 
for a job, people in his home town of Sprout Br<x>k, New 
York, shook their heads. Who would want to employ a fel- 
low like him? Frail, painfully shy, he fouled up everything 
he attempted. By trial and error over the years, however, 
Kaiser stumbled upon a formula which he claims guarantees 
success to myone who has the courage to apply it. "Anyone 
who observes my seven principles can’t help but be a 
success." Kaiser .carefully explained his principles to me. 
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Most feofle use only one tenth of their total capacity for 
work and original thought. Harness ymr full powers and 
you will he amazed at the results. 

At sixteen, the then outof work Kaiser timidly approached 
the proprietor of a photographic studio. "Mister,” he said, 
shaking with fright, "I want a job. I think I can triple your 
profits in two months.” 

“You can do what?" laughed the proprietor. 

“Yes, sir. If 1 don’t triple your profits, I’ll work for 
nothing. And if I succeed, I want half of the extra profits.” 

“You triple the profits and I’ll make \ou mv partner,” said 
the ow.V'*' amused. 

“At first,” Kaiser told me. “I was scared. I reallv didn't 
think I cduld do it. But I had made a ( ommitment, in front 
of w'itncsses. Now I had to act. First I posted signs saving 
that we gave one-day photo service. The lioss siiid this could 
never lx.’ done. I assured him that I could d<.> the extra work, 
and I did. 1 worked sometimes until four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The boss warned that Id have a ner\ous breakdown. 
But a strange thing happened. \\ orking eightecM hours a 
dav ilidn’t tire me. 1 had a spt*cific goal 1 Ix-g.it njoving 
mvself. I didn’t need as much sleep as previously. Business 
Ixieame so heavy that I had to de\isc a new studio lighting 
system and a methixl of ci^ntinuous pnxressing. After two 
months the profits almost cjuadrupled. 1 became a partner.” 

If you perscx’crc, and push, and hang on long though, yoti 
will tvear down the opfwsition. 

Everyone asstxriated with Kaiser recognizes how power- 
ful a force his persistence is. One of his jvirtners said. “Heniy 
is like a happy elephant. He smiles, and leans against .ou. 
After a while vou know there’s nothi .g left to do but move 
in the direction he’s pushing.” One of the first people to dis- 
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cover this quality in Henry was a hardware proprietor hy the 
name of McGowen. Tiring of the photographic business, 
Kaiser approached McGowen for a job as clerk. “There's no 
job opening here," said McGowen tartly. But day after day 
for tw'o weeks, Kaiser returned. On the fifteenth morning, 
before McGowen could say no again, Kaiser said, “Mr. Mc- 
Gowen, just let me show you one urgent matter." Kaiser 
pointed. “You have several thousand dollars’ worth of 
housewares there. They haven’t moved Ixxause they’re tar- 
nished. ni shine them for you. . . .’’ 

“Shine the dam stuff. Sell it,” McGowen moaned in total 
exasperation. “Just stop pestering me.” Kaiser started the job. 
But the next dav he cornered the boss again. “Mr. Mc- 
Gowen, it won’t work. Shining that stuff is too slow. I want 
you to hire some boys to help me.’’ Once more McCJowen 
told Kaiser to get out. flowever, the following morning Kai- 
ser again showed up, this time with the village banker. 

“Mr. McCiowen," said the banker, "Henry wants to bor- 
row’ enough money to buy some of your tarnished stock. He 
doesn’t have any collateral but. knowing his perseverance 
and honesty. I’m willing to lend if the price is right." 

The surprised Mc’Govven threw his hands into the air. 
“All right! All right! Henry, I give up. Q) hire yourself 
twenty boys. I'll put you on the payroll just to get you off my 
back." Kaiser sold the housewares at a profit and, within 
three monriis, was sales manager of the store. 

Decide what your real dreams are — then reach for them. 
They are closer than you think. 

“Many^c^le," Henry Kaiser says, “have grand dreams. 
But they fi:el these dreams are impossible. They shilly-shally 
around, wasting their time on routine jobs. They spend their 
ener^ telling themselves why it can’t be done. If you think 
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you don't know what you want to do, just ask yourself, 
‘What do I want most out of life?' That’s your dream. And 
no matter how silly it appiears — you can reach it. First an- 
nounce your dreams. Then look for the ways and means.” 

How does Henry Kaiser put his own aspirations into hard 
reality? Here is what his son, Edgar, said: ‘‘At the beginning 
of World War II my father wanted to build ships. Every- 
body told him it was impossible. So my father called together 
the staff for an ‘impjssibility conference.’ W^e listed everv 
reason why we should fail. We had no steel, no shipyard, no 
experienced shipbuilding personnel, no plans, no monev. 
My father tackled one ‘reason for failing' at a time. 1 le had 
no ship plans and no ship designers. ‘Okay,’ he said, ‘we’ll be 
our own designers.’ I laving no past experience to restrict his 
thinking, he devised an original niethcxl of ship construction 
based on prefabrication. 

“ rhis assisted us on sf)nie of our other roadblocks. The 
prefabrication system required fewer expcTie.nced workers 
than did traditional methods. As vou know, we even em- 
ployed grandmothers as welders in t)ur vards. The svstem 
also meant a less complicated shipbiiilJing vard. • the prob- 
lem of getting a shipyartl was reduced. I he bankv rs, seeing 
how our first problems were being niinimi/ed. were more 
inclined to finance us. And so it is: you sf)lve a small p>rtion 
of the tough parts, and the remainder tails into place. Dad 
launched a ship a day, about fifteen hundred of them. 

Smv the public. Find project'i that fill public ::sed.<i. Fhe 
more people who benefit, the better it is for you. too. 

In 1954 the then seventy-twt»-year-old Kaiser decided to 
spend a vacation in Hawaii. But he had trouble finding a 
hotel room. Thousands of tourists ha ’ fx^m turned down. “.A 
lot of people want to spend money in Hawaii today, said 
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Henry. “I’m going to extend my trip and build some hotels.’’ 

Some Hawaiian business tycoons laughed when they 
heard what Kaiser wa$ up to. Where could he build a hotel? 
The only sites left in the Waikiki area consisted mostly of 
mud flats and slums. But it was these mud flats and slums 
that Kaiser bought. He and his partner, Fritz Burns, brought 
in 30,000 cubic yards of white sand, turning the mud flats 
into one of the largest and finest beaches in Waikiki. They 
cleared the slums and laid foundations. Months later, 875 of 
the 5000 rooms of the Hawaiian Village Hotel were com- 
pleted. Guests registered enthu-siastically, and have ever 
since. As Kaiser says, “Those who do good for the public 
usually end up doing well for themselves.” 

You seldom accomplish very much hy yourself. You must 
get the assistance of others. 

"I make progress,” sitys Kaiser, “by having people around 
me who are smarter than 1 am — and listening to them. And 
1 assume that everyone is smarter about something than 1 
am.” Kaiser goes about this by constantly seeking opinions. 
He listens, questions, anti listens. When an employe gives 
him a bright idea, Kaiser usually says, “That’s fine. I like it. 
You’ve just acquired an extra job. Put your idea into action 
— starting this afternoon.” 

It makes no difference who the idea man is; the person 
who shows the initiative is given added responsibility. One 
result is that the majority of the sixty Kaiser companies are 
headed by executives who became managers when they were 
under thirty-two years of age. 

Achieving success demands total effort. Avoid distractions. 

If you V :nt success you must pay a price. When you have 
the urge for diversion — social visits, I'V, cards, movies, golf 
— ^you must evaluate it by asking, “Will this expenditure of 
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time and energy help me realize my present purpose in life?” 
Success is a selfish taskmaster. Read the biographies of 
famous people — the Curies, Einstein, Edison, Michelangelo, 
Paderewski. All of them, and almost all others who have 
achieved greatness, were at their jobs from first morning 
light until after midnight. Kaiser is like this, too. Watching 
him embark on a new project is like seeing a man with blind- 
ers on. He only looks ahead — never glances to one side. 

Conduct your affairs as if you expect today to be your last. 

Henr)’ Kaiser is one of the most time-conscious people in 
the world. Even the five hours he allots himself for sleep are 
prtxiuct’'-»' This is what he calls his “idea period,” and he 
always has a pad and pencil next to his bed. People who 
don’t know him are often ama/ed when he telephones at 3 
a.m. “Say, Smitty, ’’ comes an almost sinfully cheerful voice. 
'Tve just had an idea. . . 

Kaiser believes that by saving a few minutes here and 
a few hours there it is possible to add many years of useful- 
ness to your life. Evers' morning he mentally lists everything 
he wants to accomplish before midnight. In the late after- 
mxin he goes over the list. Every pivijcct must be »mpleted 
— just as if Kaiser would not be around toinorros- to take 
care of loose ends. This practice permits him to start each 
day "neat and uncluttered." 

These seven principles has'e catapulted Henry j. Kaiser 
from being a sickly, stammering, poverty-riddon youth to 
great wealth, vigor, prestige, longevity and happiress. Is it 
possible for the average person to use these same principles 
succcssfullv? Henrv Kaiser thinks so. "First decide what you 
want to do, and then have the courage to start towan the 
goal, no matter how impossible it . >ks," he says. “It you 
want to get there badly enough, nothing can stop you. ’ 
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The Incentive of Failure 

CHARLES WBSTRtLL 


jfji. 


.t the age when you’re con- 
vinced you can twist the world into a pretzel, 1 left my na- 
tive Georgia and got a job, a very small job, on a New York 
magazine. I intended to be a writer. 1 figured that I would 
learn exactly what sort of writing was in demand; then I 
would quit my job, start producing reams of this precious 
commodit\’, and shortly retire to the Riviera to hobnob with 
Noel Coward and Somerset Maugham. It didn’t quite work 
out this way. The things I wrote at night or on weekcntls 
came bouncing back with dismal regularity. 

\\’ell. if I wasn’t cut out to be a writer, I told myself, 1 
could at least take over the magazine business. To hasten 
this process, every noon I would go to the Automat, buy a 
bun, take it out to a bench in Central Park and dream great 
dreams. One day, munching on my bun, 1 began to wonder 
why my employer, who owned a whole flock of magazines, 
didn’t translate some of his better magazine articles into 
Spanish, combine them into a single top-quality magazine, 
and assign a star salesman — me — to sell it all over Latin 
America. It* was with such a splendid vision that I hurried 
back to my cubbyhole at the ofhee. 

Of course, there might be problems in the form of tariffs, 
currency regulations and so on. Before approaching the boss 
with my b'^lliant idea, I decided to And out about these 
details. I asked ray cellraate at the ofhee if he knew of an 
authority on Latin Araerica. “Latin America?” he said. "I 
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guess T. J. Watson over at IBM knows as much about Latin 
America as anyone.” 

“IBM?" I echoed. “What’s that?” 

He gave me a l(X)k of weary scorn. “International Business 
Machines. Why don’t you go back to Cicorgia?” 

Well, I had never heard of International Business Ma- 
chines, or this T. J. V\'atson either. But certainly he had to 
eat, and if I was careful, I figured, I could afford tieo buns 
in the park — or maybe even the cafeteria at the zoo. So I 
called up IBM and asked for Mr. \\ atson. W hen a secre- 
tarial »'oice answered. 1 announced cheerilv that I would like 
to bt'v .'!r. W’atson i lunch and pick his brains alx)ut I^tin 
.America. I’d Ixm told he was an authoritv, I e.xplaincd. Fri- 
day would suit me Ix'st. '^It was pavda\., Wc would eat in 
the park, I said, not s[X'cif\ing the menu 1 could pick Mr. 
Watson up at his olllce, or uc could nu et at the zoo. 

" rhe /(X)?" ethix'd the voice, with rising inflection. 

“ Fhe cafeteria at the ('entral Park /(h>. " I said, a bit impa- 
tiently. “Will you go and ask him. please- ’ The voice went 
awav. but s<xm came hack. .Mr. W atson would lx- .dad to see 
me. it said. But he hail suggested tiiat 1 come id have 
lunch with him. In the light of mv finances, tliis struck me 
as a first-rate suggestion. 

W'hen I walked into the IBM sk\si.ra{xT on Fifty sewnth 
Street and asked the elexator starter if he hapix-ned to know 
on which Hixir someone named I . j. W atson ‘worked, he 
gave me a queer look and a numlxr. On the designated flix>r 
the receptionist siin.inoned a secretarx' who tixik me to a wait- 
ing nxim. There another seca*tarx' eanx' ami escorteil me to 
another vx'aiting nx>m. Fach time tlw paneling ga'w d ■ ker 
and richer, the pile of the carpet deijicr and the rexerential 
silence more profound. So did m\ conviction that somebodv 
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was making a terrible mistake — probably me. The final secre- 
tary was a man. “The president will see you now," he said. 

“President?” I said hoarsely. But already a massive door 
had swung open, revealing an office roughly the size of 
Grand Central Station. At the far end, behind an enormous, 
polished desk, was a tall, silver-haired gentleman: Hiomas J. 
W'atson, Senior, one of the mightiest tycoons in America. 
On his desk was a small, neatly lettered sign: think. I was 
thinking — thinking I should have stayed in (^‘orgia. 

He rose with as much courtesy as if I had been a visiting 
ambassador. “Well, young man,” he said, “it’s nice of you to 
drop in. Sit down and tell me what I can do for you.” 1 
moved forward and sat down. But 1 w'as speechless. 

He waved his hand. “I^n’t let these surroundings Ixither 
you. When I was about your age, I was w'orking in a store in 
an upstate town named Painted Post, trying to sell pianos 
and organs. Backgrounds change, but people don’t — much. 
Now tell me: What’s ail this about Latin America?* 

My voice came back from wherever it had gone, and 1 
told him about my plan. He listened attentively. 1 .said that 1 
wanted to know what difficulties to expect. I le ntxldctl. “It’s 
not a bad idea at all. I’ll arrange for you to see the right 
people after lunch.” He touched a button, and a little man 
appeared w'ith a notebook. On the notebook cover, I noticed, 
was a word stamped in gold: think. 

Mr. Watson named the people 1 was to see. “And while 
you’re at it,” he added casually, “.sec that this young man 
gets a copy of every magazine published in l^tin America.” 
(They came, too. In droves.) “Nows” said Mr. Watson, 
“how about -ome lunch? I really was tempted to meet you at 
the zoo. Nobody ever asked me to the zoo for lunch before. 
But we have ouc own dining rooms here, in the building. 
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and I'm afraid that the habit of time saving is hard to break.” 

Mr. Watson and I had a fine lunch. He told me about 
IBM, its vast worldwide organization, the benefits for em- 
ployes, the little copybook maxims that he liked to hang on 
office and factory walls. People didn't notice them con- 
sciously after a while, he admitted, but unconsciously they 
were affected by them, think was one of his favorites. 
AIM HIGH was another. “You were aiming prcttv high,” he 
said quizzically, “when you said you wanted to pick my 

brains. But I like that. That's whv I said ves.” 

* 

I admitted, with a gulp, that when 1 walked into the build- 
ing I h.idn’t the faintest idea who he was. 1 le laughed. “It’s 
a blow to my ego, but probably a licalthy one.” I le looked at 
me speculatively. “How much salary are you making now?" 

1 told him. I Ic smilc^d. "If you'd like to join our IBM 
family, I think w'o could do a little Ix't'er for you than that. ” 

“Thank you, sir,” I said, "but machines don't like me. 
What I want to be eventually is ..." I .stopped. I had 
about decided that I would never lx* a writer. But I had a 
feeling that this man could see right through me anvAvay, so 
I told him about the endless rejection .^ips. 

He leiined Kick. “It’s not e.xacily my line," he s..id, “but 
would you like me to give vou a formula for writing suc- 
cess? " He hesitatcxl. "It’s qinte simple, really. LXmble your 
rate of failure." I stari'il at him. Phis was no copybook maxim. 

“You re making a comnuin mist.ike.” he said. “You're 
thinking of failurt* as the enemy of suaess. But it i.,.! t at all. 
Failure is u teacher -a harsh one. perhaps, but the best. \ou 
say you have a desk full of rejecteil manu.scripts? 7 hat s 
great! Every one of those manuscripts \\as rejected lor a rea- 
son. I lave you pulled them to pieces . oking for that reason? 
That's what I have to do when an idea Iwckfircs or a sales 
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program fails. You've got to put failure to work for you.” 
He folded his napkin and put it beside his plate. “You can 
be discouraged by failure — or you can learn from it. So go 
ahead and make mistakes. Make all you can. Because that’s 
where you will find success. On the far side of failure.” 

I did remember. My desk was still full of unsalable manu- 
scripts. And w'hen 1 presented my grand design for a Latin- 
American magazine to the boss, he said acidly, “Do you 
think we have money to put into a crazy scheme like this? 
Stop bothering me." (Actually, it wasn’t such a bad idea. A 
year or t\vo later The Reader’s Digest started its Spanish and 
Portuguese editions, which Uxlay are the most widely circu- 
lated magazines in Latin America.) 

But that’s not the point. The point is that somewhere in 
side me a basic attitude had shifted. A project turned down, 
a lot of rejected manuscripts — why. these were nothing to lx* 
ashamed of. They were rungs in a ladder — that was all. A 
wise and tolerant man had given me an idea. A sfmple idea, 
but a powerful one: if vou can learn to learn from failure, 
you’ll go pretty much where you want to go. 

MAKH A MISTAKh! 

H ow often we intend one thing and it turns into another! The 
wrong book comes home from the library and opens a whole new 
field of interest. I know' of a student in college who wandered 
into the wrong classnmm and became so interested in the sub- 
ject being discussed there that he pursued it and made it his 
career. I need scarcely add that, being so absentminded, he be- 
came a fam us professor. It should take the edge olf disappoint- 
ment to remember that half the things that go wrong surprise 
us by turning out nil right. — Hoberi HiUyer 
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The Right Way to the Right Job 

JAMES NATOAN MILLER 

M 

-A. W .■l-ost pt*ople at one time or 
another are faced with the need of finding a job. Tcxlav, 
with the commercial and industrial scene changing rapidly, 
people are changing jobs often, and there arc manv oppor- 
tunities available. But. however ample his ability, the aver- 
age jcb '.,v, ker usually has little knowledge of how to sell 
that ability on the labor market. 1 here are techniques which 
can lx* learned readily, and the jnl)s go to those who master 
them. Watch an expert job counselor in action. 

Rav A. Zitgler is director ol the senior worker division of 
the Oregon Bureau of l.-abor. He conducts a two-session 
night course in Creative ]oh Search Techniques at Portland 
Community Ciollegc. Of i ijee who t<H>k the course in its first 
year, izoo are now working, and nine out of ter sav they 
owe their jobs to what they learned there, Ziegler : ets job- 
seekers in what was once a high sch<x)l classnxim. Behind 
the desks in a topical first scj -.ion ar’ about twen y students, 
the youngest a bov of cightt*tn in a blue kippered jacket, the 
oldest a housewife in her sixties. 1 here are high-school drop- 
outs, college graduates, skilled and unskilled woAers — most 
of them currently unemployed. At the first meeting Ziegler 
gets right down to I usiness. 

"How many of vou filed ten or more applications for jobs 
last W'eek?" One hand goes up. "When we rc done h* e, 
Ziegler says, ‘S'ou’ll understand why ,v*u'i’c got to do better 
than that, ind you'll know how." Then he analyzes the prob- 
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lem of finding a job, making the process seem as logical as 
the working of a mathematical formula. Here are the major 
factors he points out. 

First, remember that jobs are always available at every 
salary level, because of the constant ‘‘churning*’ of the labor 
market. U.S. Department of Labor figures fur one month 
showed a turnover rate of 8.9 percent of the labor force. 
Roughly half of this was created by “accessions,” or newly 
created jobs; a quarter by “quits”; the remaining quarter by 
layoffs, firings, retirements and deaths. On the blackboard 
Ziegler shows what this means. “There are 350,000 jobs in 
driving distance of us right now, in the Greater Portland 
area. Use a rock-bottom estimate of the turnover rate, say 4 
percent. That means 14,000 openings in the next month 
alone — as available to you as to anyone else." 

Second, zeroing in on one of these jobs should be an or- 
ganized, full-time job in itself. To treat job-seeking as a kind 
of unwelcome semiholiday is not only inefficient but demoral- 
izing. Ziegler emphasizes to his students: “For an employer 
you work a forty-hour week. Why grxif off when you're 
working for yourself?” 

Set a goal of a certain number of applications a week — 
always making the applications in person, not just by letter 
or telephone. For nonexecutive jobs, an attainable goal is 
one application an hour, 40 a week; for jobs at the executive 
level, which require longer interviews and more complicated 
scheduling, 10 to 12 a week. Don’t think that when you've 
applied once you have that company permanently “covered”: 
keep going back. Some employers, as a matter of policy, hire 
a man only after his second or third visit. 

Third, analyze your experience and ability. Do it ruth- 
lessly and objectively. This is perhaps the hardest part. At 
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the end of the first session Ziegler hands the class six mimeo- 
graphed questions to be taken home and answered at length. 
Then at the second session, in a kind ol group-therapy tech- 
nique, the answers arc discussed in class. The questions: 
What things have I done with any degree of successr W'hat 
things have 1 done that others have commended me for 
doing exceptionally well? What jobs have 1 held? c Describe 
them in detail.) What etjuipment can I operate? What are 
the things that I really like to do? That 1 don't like to do? 
“It’s amazing what a complete in\entor\ these questions pro- 
vide of your job potential il you gi\e them real thought and 
answer them fully. " said Ziegler. 

Surprisingly, most people find they hu\e loiderestimated 
their potential. Recent high vcIkkiI and college graduates, 
and housewives particuLirly. tend to feel that the\ have noth- 
ing special to offer. One eighteen sear old girl, unemploved 
for nine months, listed on her sell-anaKsis sheet that she 
enjoyed designing and making her own clothes, that she had 
often been cximplimented on her taste, and that she had stud- 
ied art, design, fashion and .idvertisjng art in high school. 
I ler feeling was that plentv ot other g’'ls could li . Oe same 
things. Ten days after taking the course, however, s . had a 
job as an assistant wimlow ilcctirator in one of Portland's 
department stores. 

In the classnxim discussion there is no sisKlling. since the 
puqxise i.s an ohjcc'tive inventon ol each individual s assets 
and liabilities. A former cf»unterman is forced to agree, once 
it’s pointed out. that four smipKncrs in a row couldni uU 
have been prejudiced when the\ claimed he was antago- 
nizing customers. \ man unsuccessful as a salesman is asked 
why, w’hen he heads his list of tlislik with "meeting stran- 
gets,” he is in the field at all. 
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Fourth, once you know your potential, decide whether 
you are now qualified to get full benefit out of it. If not, it 
may be wise to take night-school or correspondence courses 
after getting a job — or even go back to school or into the 
armed ser\'ices for further training. Ziegler puts it this way: 
The average twenty-five-year-old has 80,000 working hours 
ahead of him; the average forty-five-year-old, 40,000 hours. 
Multiply your expected number of working hours by your 
present hourly wage — and then by the hourly w'age you 
could earn if you increased your skills. For young people 
especially, a year or t\vo or three invested now in self-im- 
provenient can pay enormous dividends.” 

After looking at it this way, many do choose further train- 
ing. A middle-aged bookkeeper is now aiming for a master s 
degree in psycholc^', intending to become a teacher. A 
twenty-year-old stock clerk upped his lifetime earning poten- 
tial from $140,000 to $325,000 by taking a three, -year course 
in electronics. 

Fifth, write a resume. This is the most important single 
tool in any job search. (Of those who got jobs after taking 
the course, 91 percent attributed their success largely to the 
resume.) It is simply a one- or two-page typewritten list of 
your jobs and skills, prepared in such a way as to advertise 
everything salable. It is drawn up in reverse chronological 
order, the most recent experience listed first. In class, the 
resumes are subjected to rigorous group discussion out of 
which emerge tight, hard-selling documents with the irrele- 
vancies eliminated. 

“Their most common fault is too much generality,” says 
Ziegler. 'An employer wants to know more than that you 
were ‘a salesman’; were you just an order-taker in an easy 
line, or did you have to go out and sell hard? Whatever you 
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were successful at should be spelled out.” The resume pro- 
vides leverage to the job-.seeker. First, it makes possible a 
high rate of applications, since less time is wasted filling out 
application forms. More imjxirtant, it allows you to set the 
tone and direction of the interview. Manv job-seekers 
emerge from interviews with the miserable realization that 
their strongest points were never discussed. A good resume 
prevents this. 

Sixth, study the lal)or market and its economics. Too 
many think what they’re doing is “asking for a job actually 
they're trying to sell their scri'ices — a given quantity of usa- 
ble energy, of a certain (|uality. on which the employer can 
ma'kc a profit. Yoi; buy a package at the store not as a fa\’or 
to the clerk but because you want u hat's in it. An employer 
hires you for the same reason. 

To learr which employers are shopping for what skills, 
consult such publications as the LI.S. I.alx)r Department's 
“Occupational Outl(X>k Handbook” and “The American 
W’orker's Fact B<Kik, ” as well as the manufacturers’ directo- 
ries of all companies in a given area — available at the libraiy 
or local employment-service headquarters. 

Seventh, know the specific avenues that lead ito the la- 
bor market. In a recent survey, a thousand employed and 
unemployed male workers were asked where tlicy looked for 
jobs. Most gave only these sources: the help-wanted ads in 
the newspapers, the state employment serx'ice, •private cm- 
plo\Tnent agencies. 

“This is only scratching the surface, ” Ziegler points out. 
“And those three aren’t necessarily the best sources." Some 
of the others discussed in the course are: 

A canvass of plants. “Talk to th’' workers at quitting time; 
they'll tell you a lot about a company s hiring practices.” 
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Friends and neighbors. “Employers put personal referrals 
from employes high on their list of supply sources.” 

New construction. “Everj' new office building or factory 
that goes up needs to be staffed, from air-conditioning main- 
tenance men to building manager. And many of the tenants 
will be new or expanding businesses, or will have to replace 
employes w'ho didn't make the move.” 

Civil service. Government is one of the biggest employers 
in the country', if not the biggest, employing millions. There- 
fore merely by the mathematics of the turnover rate the gm'- 
emment should have several hundred thousand available jobs 
at any given time. 

High-school or college job counselor. “But don’t depend 
on him alone." 

For any held, you can make up your own list: the Yelkiw 
Pages, trade papers, a union agent, trade ass(X'iations — all 
can give invaluable leads. But the seeker has to work at it. 
And that, of course, is the heart of the matter. 

“I tell the students I'll give them half of what’s needed: 
the knowledge, ” Ziegler says. "But it’s completely up to them 
to add the other half: the determination and raw energy.” 

The re.sults of his remarkable course — the people who 
have gone out and found jobs — arc a source of deep satisfac- 
tion to Ziegler. “If you get a job for a man you arc only 
answering his immediate problem,” he says. “But if you 
teach him how to get his own job, you’ve helped him in a 
fundamental way. You’ve given him the pride and security 
that come from self-reliance.” 

The reason a lot of people do not recognize an opportunity 
when they meet it is that it usually goes around wearing overalls 
and looking like hard work. — The Christian Science Monitor 
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How to Sell an Idea 

ELMER WHEELER 

¥¥ 

.■■. „ avc you ever approached 
your boss with a red-hot idea lor increasing efficienev — onlv 
to have him become resentful instead of enthusiastic- Have 
you ever offered your wife or the neighbors “g(xxl advice”? If 
this has happened to you. you know what I mean when I say 
that nu. .1 people n-sent having other people’s ideas forced 
on them. 

W'hen someone approaches us with a new idea, our in- 
stinctive reaction is to put up a defense against it. W'e feel 
that we mi;st protect our individuahtv. and most of us are 
egotistical enough to think that our ideas are better than 
anyone else’s. There are three tested rules for putting your 
ideas across to other jx'ople so as to arouse their enthusiasm. 
I lere they are: 

Rule One: Use a fh rod — not u feeding f: ’. Others 
won’t accept voitr idea until thev can accept it as .heir idea. 
It was said during W orld W'ar I that Colonel ^dward Man- 
dell I louse was the most p>werful man in the world because 
he controlled the most powerful man in the world — 
W'oodrow' W'ilson. "I learned that the best way to convert 
him to an idea,” explained Colonel Hou.se, ‘‘was :o plant it 
in his mind casual’v, to get him thinking about it on his own 
account." 

W'hen you want to sell someone an idea, take a lesson 
from the fisherman who casts his .iy temptingly near the 
trout. He could never ram the hook into the trout’s mouth. 
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But he can entice the trout to the hook. Don't appear too 
anxious. Just bring your ideas out where they can be seen. 
“Have you amsidered this?” is better than “This is the way.” 
“Do you think this would work?” is better than “Here’s what 
we should do.” Let the other fellow sell himself on your 
idea. Then he’ll stay sold. 

Ritle Tu'o: Let the other felloiv argtie your case. He in- 
stinctively feels called upon to raise some objection to save 
his face. Give him a chance to disagree with you — by pre- 
senting your own objections. “The way to convince 
another," said wise old Ben Franklin, “is to state your case 
moderately and accurately. Then say that of course you may 
be mistaken about it; which causes your listener to receive 
what you have to say and. like as not. turn about and con- 
nnee you of it, since you arc in doubt.” 

Another technique is to .sell the other fellow the idea as 
his, not yours. "You gave me an idea the other day that 
started me thinking,” you begin. At a committil‘ hearing. 
Tom Reed, for many years Speaker of the I louse, would 
remain silent until eveiyone had had his say, making notes 
of all objections. When everyone else was argued out, Ree<l 
would say, “Gentlemen, it seems to me that what has been 
said here can be summarized as follows. . . .” Reed would 
then present his ideas — and sell them. 

Once mos’ie director Dudley Nichols wasn’t satisfied with 
a scene in pne of his pictures. To remedy the situation, he 
said to Rosalind Russell, the star. "Wonderful, wonderful, 
but I could see. Miss Russell, when you hesitated that brief 
instant, that you were thinking about the pos.sibility of play- 
ing the scei.e down a trifle more. Shall we try it once the way 
you were thinking?” 

Buie Three: Ask — don't tell. Patrick Henry, another 
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famous idea salesman, was a political unknown when first 
elected to Virginias House of Burgessc; — but every resolu* 
tion he introduced was passed. Listen to him in his famous 
‘‘Liberty or Death" speech and see how he uses questions to 
get his ideas across: “Our brethren are already in the field — 
why stand we here idle? . . . Shall we lie supinely on our 
backs? . . . What is it that gentlemen wish? What would 
they have? Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to be pur- 
chased at the price of chains and slavery?" 

Try saying the same thing in positive statements and see 
how ic w'ould invoke antagonism. W^lien you put vour ideas 
acroi.; w.ili questions, you give the other fellow a share in 
the idea. You don’t tell him — you ask him for the answer. 
You're giving him a chance to sell himself. 

ON HIS way! 

The lowti grades were having a hobby show, and fond parents 
flocked to view their offsprings handiwork. On each child’s 
de.sk was an exhibit with a brief description of his hobby. There 
was the usual assortment of jxnjtagt ..lamps, dolls n(xlel air- 
planes, seashells, pajx^r-match folders and so on. 

But the entry that attracted the gre<»test attention was a display 
of Christmas cards with this iiote: ”My hobby is selling Christ- 
mas cards. A box like this one sells for 25 cents, or five for Si. If 
you t)rder now, 1 will get them to you three w’eeks tefore Christ- 
mas. Y'ou can put your tirder in the box on my desk, o** telephone 
me at WI 4025, C-Mrles 1 hompson." — Jantes AI. Sutherland 

Herman Grimhoffer of Wabash, Rhode Island, was st^’ck in 
an elevator for four hours. Upon h. release he had stiid the 
eWator operator a new Cadillac. — Matty Simmons 
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Know the Best Moment 

STUART KINZIE 


¥ 

JuL shall never forget an inter- 
new I had with that grand old actor, the late Charles 
Coburn. I asked a stock question; What does one need to 
get ahead in life? Brains? Energy? Education? 

He shook his head. "Tho.se things help, of course. But 
there’s something 1 consider even more important: knowing 
the moment." 

I remember .staring at him, my pencil poised. "What 
moment?’’ 

"The moment," he said, "to act — or not to act. The mo- 
ment to speak — or to keep silent. On the stage, as ewry actor 
knows, timing is the all-important factor. 1 believe it’s the 
key in life, too. If yt>u master the art of knowing the 
moment, in your*marriage, your work, vour relationship with 
others, you won’t have to pursue happiness and success. 
They’ll walk right in your front door!’’ The old actor was 
right. If you can learn to recognize the right moment when 
it comes, and act before it goes away, the problems of life 
become vastly simplified. People who repeatedly meet with 
failure are qften disheartened by what seems to be a relent- 
lessly hostile world. What they almost never realize is that 
time and again they arc making the right effort — but at the 
wrong moment. 

"Oh, these quarreling couples." I heard a family-relations- 
court judge say not long ago. “If only they’d realize that 
there are times when everyone’s threshold of irritability is 
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low, when a person can’t stand nagging or criticism— or 
even good advice! If married partners would just take the 
trouble to study each other’s mtxxls, and know when to air a 
grievance or when to show afi'ection, the divorce rate in this 
country would be cut in half!” The judge was saying what 
Charles Coburn had said: Know the moment. Once, in a 
penitent mood, I asked my wife which f)f my smaller failings 
annoyed her most. 

“Your tendency, ” she said promptly, “to wait until we re 
alxmt to walk into a party Ix'fore telling me that my hair is 
mussed tjr my dress doesn’t Ux)k ijuiie right." 

(Jood manners are olten nothing but gtxxl timing. \\”hat 
is moie annoying th.m to Ik* interrupt'd in mid-anecdote- 
Who has not been trapped for what seems a lifetime by the 
bore who never knows when to leave- Gixxl timing sfime- 
times means doing the une.xpected. Down in Cieorgia a doc- 
tor who had arranged for a childless couple to adopt a baby 
was making some late night calls with his wife. Suddenly he 
said, “The adoption papers arc all in order. Ixt's go to the 
hospital and get the baby for Ruth and Kenneth. ” 

“At this hour of the night? ” cried his wife. “\\ I they're 
not supposed to get the baby for several days. . ey'd be 
scared to death!" 

“Ha! ” said the doctor. “New babies have a wa, of arriving 
late at night — and first-time parents are always scared to 
death. It’ll give them a good, normal start. Let's do it!” So 
the babv was “delivered ” in the middle of the night, the 
parents were flustered and excited, and it was indeed a mem- 
orable beginning. 

For a long time I thought that timing was a gift, some- 
thing you w'ere bom with, like an e^- for music. But g idu- 
ally, observing people who seemed biesscd with the gift, I 
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realized it was a skill that could be acquired by anyone who 
cared to make the effort. To master the art of good timing, 
keep five requirements in mind: 

First, keep yourself constandy aware of how decisive tim- 
ing can be in human affairs, of how' true Shakespeare’s in- 
sight w'as w'hen he wrote, “There is a tide in the affairs of 
men which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” Once 
you have grasped the full importance of “knowing the mo- 
ment.” you have taken the first step toward acquiring a capac- 
ity for it. 

J 

Next, make a pact with yourself (a pact you will un- 
doubtedly break at times) never to act or speak when driven 
by the w'hirlwinds of anger, fear, hurt, jealousy or resent- 
ment. These emotional monkey wrenches can wreck the 
most carefully developed timing mechanism. At a turbulent 
public meeting once 1 lost my temper and said some harsh 
and sarcastic things. The proposal I was supporting was 
promptly defeated. My father, who was there, sasd nothing, 
but that night, on my pillow, I found a marked passage from 
Aristode: "Anybody can become angry — that is easy; but to 
be angry with the right person, and to the right degree, and 
at the right time, and for the right purpose, and in the right 
way — that is not within everybody’s power and is not easy.” 

Third, sharpen your powers of anticipation. The future is 
not a closed book. Much of w'hat is going to happen is deter- 
mined by ^hat is happening now'. Yet relatively few people 
make a conscious effort to project themselves beyond the pres- 
ent, gauge future probabilities and act accordingly. This 
look-ahead capacity is so important in business that many 
corporations make it a main yardstick for job advancement. 
But it is just as important in running a household. Will 
Saturday be a good for a trip to the beach? Better have 
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cold cuts and sandwich bread on hand just in case. Is your 
widowed mother-in-law’s health beginning to fail? Better 
face the possibility that she may have to move in with vou or 
be placed in a nursing home. The art of gcxxl timing in- 
cludes knowing the moment when present action will elimi- 
nate future trouble or gain future advantages. 

Fourth, learn patience. You just have to believe, with Em- 
erson, that “if the single man plant himself indomitably on 
his instincts, and there abide, the huge world will come 
round to him.” 1 here is no easv formula for acquiring pa- 
tience; it is a subtle blend of wisdom and self-control. But 
it is imfiortant to learn that premature action can c'ftcn spoil 
ever) thing. 

The final — and nKist difficult — step is learning to get out- 
side yourself, liach moment is shared by e\ery living crea- 
ture, but ea('h person sees it from a different point of view. 
Really knovNing the moment, then, includes knowing how it 
l(K)ks to other jX?ople. 

A great philanthropist, the late Mrs. John Diljert of \ew 
Orleans, told how one night in midwinter, as she was 
riffling through a magazine, her e\cs were caugh. by a car- 
tCKin. In it, two ragged old women were shiver. » over a 
meager fire. "W hat vou thinkin’ alxiui?" asked one. "About 
the nice warm clothes the iich ladies will l>e gi.'in us next 
summer,’* answered the other. Mrs. Dilxrt. supjxirter of hos- 
pitals, lonor to nianv charities, Kxikcd at the egrtoon for a 
long time. Finallv she went up into the attic, unpacked 
trunks, made bundles (^f warm clothes to lx: distributed the 
next dav. She resoived to time her charity better, to give, as 
she put it, ‘*to the ones whose needs are woir.* 

As the Old Testament says. “To I'vciy thing there is sea- 
son, and a time to cvcr\’ purpose under the heaven. 
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My Adventures with a Paintbrush 

Condensed frotn the book: Atnid These Storms 

WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 


T 


■0 have reached the age ot 
forty without ever handling a brush, to have regarded the 
painting of«pictures as a mysteiy, and then suddenlv to find 
oneself plunged into the middle of a new interest with 
paints and palettes and canvases — and not to be discouraged 
by results — is an astonishing and enriching experience. I 
hope it mai- be shared by others. 

For to be really happy and to avoid worry and mental 
overstrain we ought all to have hobbies, and they must all be 

‘C I 960 by WltiMMi S. Clwrtnill 
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real. Best of all, and easiest to take up, arc sketching and 
painting. They came to my rescue late in life, at a most 
trying time. 

When I left the Admiralty at the end of May 1915, I 
still remained a member of the Cabinet and of the War 
Council. In this position I knew everything and could 
do nothing; I had vehement convictions and no power to 
give effect to them; I had enforced leisure at a moment 
when every fiber of my being was inflamed to action. 

And then it was, one Sunday in the countiy, that the 
children’s paint box came to my aid. .\ly first experiments 
with their toy watcrcolors led me to secure, next morning, a 
complete outfit for painting in oils. The next step was to 
hegitt. The palette gleamed with beads of color; fair and 
white rose the canvas; the empty brush hung poised, heavy 
with destiny, irresfilute in the air. \'ery gingerly I mi.ved a 
little blue paint with a ven' small nrush. and then with 
infinite prtx'aution ma<ie a mark alx)ut as big as a small bean 
upon the affronted snow-white shield. .At that moment a mo- 
torcar was heard on the dri\e and from it there stepped none 
other than the gifted wife of Sir John I..a\eiy he distin- 
guished jxirtrait painter. "Painting! But what are \ hesitat- 
ing about? I.et me have a brush, a big one. ” Splash into the 
turpentine, wallop into the blue and white, frantic flouri,sh 
on my palette, and then several large, fierce strokes of blue 
on the absolutelv cowering canvas. The spell was broken. 
My sickly inhibitions rolletl away. I seiml the largest brush 
and fell upon mv victim w ith iKrst'rk fuiy. I have never felt 
any awe of a canvas since. 

This beginning with audacity is a veiy- great part of the 
art of painting. VVe must not be t<.. ambitious. \\ e w.innot 
aspire to masterpieces. W’e may content ourselves with a 
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simple joyride in a paint box. And for this, audacity is the 
only ticket. 

I write no word in disparagement of W'atercolors. But 
there is really nothing like oils. First of all, you can correct 
mistakes more easily. One sweep of the palette knife "lifts” 
the misfortunes of a morning from the canvas; the canvas is 
all the better for past impressions. Secondly, you can ap- 
proach your problem from any direction, beginning if you 
will with a moderate central arrangement of middle tones, 
and then hurling in the extremes when the psychological 
moment comes, lastly, the pigments arc so nice to handle. 
You can build them on layer after layer, if you like, and can 
change your plan to meet the exigencies of time and 
weather. Matching them with what you st'e is fascinating. 
Try it, if you have not done so — before you die. 

As one slotvly begins to escape front the difficuities of 
choosing the right colors and laying them on in the right 
places and in the right way, wider considerations come into 
view. One is astonished to find out how many things then' 
are in the landscape one never noticed lx.*fore. And this is a 
tremendous new pleasure that invests every walk or drite 
with an added object. So many colors on the hillside, each 
different in shadow and in sunlight; such brilliant reflections 
in the pool, each a key lower than what they repeat; such 
lovely lights gilding or silvering surface or outline. I fouml 
myself, as i walked, instinctively noting the tint and charac- 
ter of a leaf, the dreamy purple shades of mountains, the 
exquisite lacery of winter branches, the dim. pale silhouettes 
of far horizons. And here I had lived for more than fortv 
years without ever noticing any of them exctqit in a general 
way, as one might look at a crowd and say, "What a lot of 
people!” 
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I think this heightened sense of observation of nature is 
one of the chief delights that have come to me through 
trj'ing to paint. And if you do observe accurately and with 
refinement, and if you do record what you have seen with 
tolerable correspmdence, the result follows on the canvas 
with startling olx?diencc. Then, the art galleries take on a 
new and — to me at least — a severely practical interest. You 
see the difficulty that baffled vou vesterdav; and vou see how 
easily it has bc*en overcome by a great painter. You lcK)k at 
the masterpieces of art with an analyzing and a comprehend- 
ing evr*. 

Chanrc» one day led me to a secluded nexjk near Marseilles 
where I fell in with two disciples of CVziinnc. Thev viewed 
nature as a mass of shimmering light in which fonns and 
surfaces arc coinparativelv unimportant, indeed hardlv visi- 
ble, but which gleams and glows with IxMutiful harmonics 
and contrasts of color. 1 had hitherto painted the sea flat, 
with long. snKxnh strokes of mixed pigment. \ow I must try 
to represent it by innumerable small st*parate patches of pure 
color. Each of these little points of color sets up a strong 
radiation of which the eye is conscio^’^ w ithout dwi :ting the 
cause. Lxx)k at the blue of the sea. How can you :pict it? 
Certainlv not bv anv single color that was ever manufac- 
tured. The only wav in which that luminous intensity of 
blue can lx* simulated is bv this multitude of tiny points of 
varied color all in true relation to the rest of <hc scheme. 
Difficult? Fascinating: 

I was show'n a picture bv Cezanne of a blank wall of a 
house, which he had made instinct with the most delicate 
lights and colors. Now’ I often amuse mvself when I am 
looking at a w'all or a flat surface any kind by trviug to 
distinguish all the diflferent tints which can be discerned 
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upon it, and considering whether these arise from reflections 
or from natural hue. You would be astonished the first time 
you tried this to see how many and what beautiful colors 
there are even in the most commonplace objects. Obviously, 
then, armed with a paint box, one cannot be bored or left at 
a loose end. How much there is to admire and how little 
time there is to see it in! One begins to envy Methuselah. 

It is interesting to note the part memory plays in painting. 
VV'hen Whistler guided a school in Paris he made his pupils 
obsene their model on the ground floor, and then run up- 
stairs and paint their picture on the fltx)r above. As they 
became more proficient he put their easels up a .storv higlier, 
till at last the elite were scampering up six flights into the 
attic. 

All the greatest landscapes have been painted ind(X)rs. 
and often long after the first impressions were gathered. In a 
dim cellar the Dutch or Italian master re-created the gleam 
ing ice of a Netherlands carnival or the lustrous sunshine ol 
\enice. Here, then, is required a formidable memory o( the 
visual kind. So painting may be a very useful exercise lor the 
development of a trained, accurate, retentive memor\'. 

Again, there is reallv nothing like painting as a spur to 
travel. Every day is provided with its e.\pedition and its (x: 
cupation — cheap, attainable, absorbing, recuperative. I he 
vain racket of the tourist gives place to the calm en joyment 
of the philosopher. Every country you visit has a theme of its 
own, and even if you cannot portray it as you sex* it, you 
know it, you feel it, and you admire it forever. But after all, 
if only the sun will shine, one does not need to go beyond 
one's own c .untry. The amateur painter wanders and loiters 
contentedly frtnti place to place, always on the lookout for 
some bright butterfly of a picture which can be caught. 
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Painting is complete as a distraction. I know of nothing 
which, without exhausting the body, more entirely absorbs 
the mind. Whatever the worries of the hour or the threats of 
the future, once the picture has begun to flow there is no 
room for them in the mental screen. Thc\- pass out into 
shadow and darkness. All one’s mental light iK’comes concen- 
trated on the task. When 1 have sttxxl up on parade, or even, 

I regret to say, in church, for half an hour at a time, 1 have 
always felt that the erect jx^sition is not natural to man and 
is only with fatigue and dilficulty maintained. But no one 
who is fond of painting hnds the slightest inconvenience in 
standing on his feet to paint ff»r even as long as three or four 
hours at a stretch. 

Buy a paint Ixix and liave a trv h would Ix' a sad pitv to 
shuffle along through one's pl.ixtime w ith golf and bridge, 
when all the while, if vou onK knew, there is waiting for 
vou close at hand the wonderlul ntw workl (•! thought and 
craft, a sunlit garden gleaming with color. Ine.xjunsive inde- 
pendence. new mental foixl ami e.xerciH-. an .ulded interest 
in eveiv common scene, an <vcup.itir>n fitr every idle hour, 
an unceasing vovage of entrancing div .iverx — ths'* tre high 
prizes. I hope they mav Ik’ \ours 

riih fiN.M n St 

“IPhcn I am finishing a pu tiirr/’ Mart t hat»ay txplainccl, 
hold Si>mc CiiKlmadc objoci up to it — .1 nvk. a the 

branch of .1 Irci* or mv hand- as a kind ut hnal test If the 
painting stands up beside a thing man cannot make, the jvainung 
is authentic. If ihcres a clash between the iwtt. it is bac art. 
Thais something I have uiuk'rsiiHid. he added, "onl\ these 
last ten v^Ars.” — Irnvst O. Hauser 
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Everybody Sing! 

MARY MARTIN 05 told tO CHARLES D. RICE 

w 

w w hy don’t more families know 
the wonderful fun of music? I’m pretty sure the answer 
is that most people think music is an "art”; that you need 
good voices; that you have to know the “finer points” and 
ow'n a piano. But these notions couldn’t be more wrong. 
Enthusiasm counts for more than good voices, and singing 
unaccompanied (a capj>ella, musicians call it} makes the 
loveliest music of all. 

I can almost hear pc*ople say, “l hat’s all very well for 
Mary Martin, because she has a musical family.” But the 
truth is that as a family we’re not trained one hit. And all 
our favorite stunts could be done by any other family in 
America. For instance, playing “Crazy Choir.” The trick is 
to sing well-known songs against each other, and il you pick 
the right songs — “Casey Jones,” “Oh! Susannah,” “Turkey 
in the Straw ” and “The Arkansas Traveler” are perlect — 
you’ll sound like the greatest quartet in the world. Of course, 
when people start singing separate songs at once, it may take 
a few’ minutes’ practicing until everyone gets together on the 
beat, but the false starts are fun too. 

Singing songs of the .same harmonic pattern against each 
other has been going on for centuries. If you want to try it, 
choose two or more of these c'ombinations: 

Group i : Oh! Susannah,” “Turkey in the Straw,” "Casey 
Jones” (chorus only), “The Arkansas Traveler,” “Camptown 
Races.” 
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Group 2: “Annie Laurie,” “Put On Your Old Gray Bon- 
net,” "Swance River.” 

Group 3; “London Bridge Is Falling Down,” “How Drj' 
I Am,” “Frere Jacques," “Boola-Boola,” “The Old Gray 
Mare.” 

Group 4: "The Sidewalks of New York,” “A Bicycle Built 
for 1 wo,” “In the GtkkI Old Summertime.” 

With these to start you off, you’ll probably end up with 
some combinations of vour ow'n. 

One of the most charming family customs I know of is the 
musical grace. Only a few generations ago grace w'as sung 
more '''^jr...'.*.;)nly than it was spoken, and I think it’s too bad 
that we’ve lost the c.xtra pleasure. The most appealing grace, 
I suppose, is John Cennick’s: 

r>f present at our table, Lord. 

Be here and everywhere adored. 

Thy creatures bless, and grant that we 

May feast in Paradise with Thee. Amen. 

It can be sung to several melodics We used i>< ng it to 
“Old Hundred” and “Genevieve.” When our chiit ien first 
started saying grace, they seemed bored. But when we tried 
singinf^ it, they w'ere full of enthusiasm. 

The idea of rhythm bands for children helps get even the 
little ones interested in music. Since rhythm bands are made 
up of any handy racket-making objects, there is little real 
music involved. But it’s a step toward the family band. I 
can’t remember ail the crazy instruments we used to play 
together at home — tissue paper and combs, ukuleles, ka-^oos, 
eggbeaters, jugs, harmonicas, cov -•'11s, oversize rubber 
bands, whistles and skillets. And is there any child so un- 
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lucky as never to have played in a Bottle Symphcmy? You 
collect eight bottles — or glasses — that have especially fine 
tones and fill them with varying amounts of water until you 
get all eight tones of the scale. Then you play them with a 
spoon. You can’t expect to become an expert in five minutes 
— perfection requires at least a quarter of an hour. A close 
relative of the Bottle Symphony is the Slim-Rim Band. The 
trick is to dip your finger in water and slide it around the 
rim of a thin glass. When you get good at it, you can make it 
ring as though the angels were singing. One family I knew 
collected the best-sounding glasses in the house and marked 
them. One day when I was visiting and went to get a drink 
of water, the mother said, "Oh, Mary, don’t use that glass — 
it’s the children’s B-flat!’’ 

Did you ever hear of what our family calls “Echo 
Singing”? One member of the family sings a simple melody, 
and another follows just a fraction of a beat late. A third 
person can follow just another fraction late, and the effect is 
startling; it sounds as though the music were echoing down 
the corridors of time. 

Music in the home. I’m convinced, has to be started by 
the parents, and the earlier the better. I often hear parents 
complain that there is so much automatic music today that 
kids are too lazy to make their own. I don’t think it’s true at 
all. They don’t sing because they have never heard their 
parents sing. They don't know ^at making music is fun 
because they’ve never heard their parents treat it as fun. 

There is one thing about music that has impressed me all 
my life: of all the families I’ve known, the ones that sang at 
home were always the happiest. I suppose you might argue 
that they sang Woowse they were haj^y, but I think it works 
the other way too^ family can be happy because it sings. 
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It's Fun to Read Aloud 

CHARLES LAUGHTON 


read passages from 

VV'ill Shakespeare’s Tuvlfth iVig/if to a group of college Ung- 
lish teachers. Afterward a young instructor confronted me. 
“ I hat wasn’t quite lair, ” he said. "You edited those passages 
to make them livelier.’’ 


‘‘Bu: j vlluo’f skip ' word, ” 1 protested. "W hatever made 
you think that 1 did?’’ 

'‘\\'ell, ” he replied simplv. "this is the llrst time I ever 
completely understtKxl the plav." 1 feel certain that his new 
appreciation < I the drama was inspired hv the enjounent of 
hearing it read. Reading aloud is a well-loved but nc“gltcted 
pastime. These days we may drone through a few bedtime 
stories for our youngsters, but by and large we regard books 
as something to be taken silentlv, swiftly and alone 

I plead for more reading aloud. It is a friendly. i <-'t !ind 
refreshing thing to do. It makes us participants rather than 
sixctators. Instead of sitting bv to let the professionals amuse 
or enlighten us, tee can get into the act. make contact with 
new ideas, exercise our imaginations. More than that, it is a 
shared experience wliich draws jx’ople closer toji^ther. Hus- 
Ixinds and wives, families or groups ol Iriends can sujoy the 
comfortable satisfaction that comes from laughing together, 
learning together — fmm doing the same thing at the sanw 
time, together. There is nothing better than family rearimg 
to form a w'arm btmd between parents and teen-agers. 

1 began reading aloud to strangers during World VV'ar II. 
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Not Bt For juggling or singing but anxious to do something, 
I decided to read to whoever would listen. My first audiences 
were in Army hospitals. Before long. I met men who pro- 
nounced the Bible a dull book, then sat spellbound as we 
read the old stories together. I saw wounded men, embit- 
teretl by pain, discover that their troubles were not unique 
and find solace in the sufferings of Shakespeare’s tragic he- 
roes. More reccndy, on my reading tours of the United 
States, I have seen the good feeling of companionship gmw 
in crowds of from several hundred to several thousand Ix*- 
cause we were bent on something together. 

How, then, do you begin reading aloud? Many |xn)ple 
find taking the plunge the hardest part. Some feel they will 
be expected to declaim like Fourth of July orantrs. Others 
are shy. Dozens of ser\'iccmen have told me they wanted to 
read poems to their wives <»r sweethearts, hut didn’t know- 
how to start. To such as these. I say, brace up! Wanting to 
begin is the only requirement. After that, chtxisc a book 
you’re comfortable with. Anything is W’orth reading if you 
enjoy it. Time and again, when I have finished reading to 
groups in private homes, someone will fetch a book and say. 
“Do you know- this?” and then read, far more beautifully 
than 1 could, a passage that had special meaning for him. 
Near the top of my owm list of favorites are the Bible, Shake- 
speare, Charles Dickens, the Fables of Aesop and the witty 
works of Jjmes Thurber. I also like Mark Twain, the short 
stories of O. Henry, the verse of Rudyard Kipling. 

If a volume loses its savor, drop it. Experiment with sev- 
eral books at once, taking a short story from one, a chapter 
from another, a poem from a. third. One couple 1 know 
never approaches the end of one book without dipping into 
the qiening chapters of another — a sort of "Ctnning Attrac- 
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tion/* or promise of things to come. Having started, go at 
your own pace. One quick way to lose emluisiasm for read- 
ing aloud is to let it Ixrcome a nightly chore. But once you 
start, stay with it. Don't let interruptions c(xj1 vou off Ixd'ore 
your author has a chance to get his stor\ under wav. Remem- 
ber that reading aloud takes some degree of concentration. 
When your attention Ixgins to wander, voti ve had enough, 
lliis is not to say that everyone must sit stifHv alert. Ladies 
may knit. CJentlernen may overhaul fishing tackle. 

As for the technujue of reading aloud, above all be natu- 
ral. Straining for effects sfiunds affected. Your normal spt^ak- 
ing voi:c \.il! bf- your *x‘st reading voice Your own interest 
will lend the Ix’st emphasis to the storv. Do not end vour 
evening with the closing of vour IxHjk. W hen vou stop read- 
ing, lx‘gin talking. Heading aloud is fun in iisell. but it is 
Ixiller yet when it prompts livelv ctmve, vition 

7 vvo voung people once told me that thev had Ixen read- 
ing UYtr and Peace for a year and a half. "It s not that we re 
slow readers. ' thev explained. "It’s just that everv few pages 
seem to suggest something fresh to us, and then v t‘Ve off, 
talking, thinking, planning. W e re not sure that vv 1 ever 
finish the btxik, but weVe learncil a great deal alxiut our- 
selves and our life together.” I bis. !«' me, hov to enjov 
reading aloud. 

♦ > 

RLESSINC I Rt^M AB(»\T 

At dinner party in Paris where Beniamin I ranklin was one of 
the distinguished guests, the Abbe Raynal asked, "What kind 
of man dcscr\*es the most pity r'* 

Franklin answertrd, “A lonesome mat on a rainy day whi> 
does not know how to read." — hdward Frank Allen 
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Get In There and Play 

OSCAR SCHISCALL 


T 


M went)’ years ago. critics la- 
mented that phonograph records and radio wen; driving out 
“live” music. Now it appears that the years of good listening 
have merely whetted our appetite for making music. In 1950 
the American Music Conference of Chicago counted 19 mil- 
lion amateur instrumentalists. Todav the number has sky- 


rocketed to 37 million — about one out of every five of us. 

There are now more than 1400 amateur symphony orches- 
tras (the so-called "community” orchestras) playing fine mu- 
sic in the United States. Their average size is between 70 
and too players. One third are located in cities of less than 
50,000 population; 10 percent arc in towns of less than 10,- 
00c. In Blucfield, West V^irginia, players come to rehearsals 
frtMn as far as 140 miles over mountain roads. In Iowa, peo- 
ple converge from 15 small communities to play with the 
Waverly Orchestra. Not all these orchestras are “com- 
munity" in the geographical sense alone. In New York 
I have heard fine concerts played by The DtKtors’ Orchestral 
Society. (I learned that similar medical orchestras exist in 
many cities.) There is a U.S. IX’partment of Agriculture 
Symphony, a Greater Cleveland Youth Orchestra, a Boro 
Park Y O^’hestra in New York City. More than 1600 busi- 
nesses now sponsor symphony orchestras, bands and smaller 
ensembles, just as they sponsor bowling teams. 

One rainy Saturday afternoon my wife and I stopped at a 
resort hotel in Maine. The weather was keeping everybody 
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indoors, and in the lobby we were greeted by an amateur 
jazz session. A dozen guests who had borrowed instruments 
from the hotel orchestra were playing with gusto seldom 
shown by professionals. As an amateur piano pounder 
myself, 1 used to join a group of seven men in so-called jam 
sessions. We never had an audience; we didn't dare. Wc 
played Ciershwin and Berlin rather than Beethoven and 
Tchaikovsky, because they were easier for us. But when wc 
got through a number without too manv mistakes, there was 
a sense ol exaltation that 1 have never known elsewhere. 

The real community orchestras have some difficulties of 
cours''. The chief pn»blem; Where can thev find crjmpetent 
conductors? Instrumental groups near big cities can usually 
find a conductor among the professionals. 1 his advantage is 
not shared bv small communities, however. The .American 
Symphony Orchestra Ixague. which represents more than 
8oo orchestras, is a source of help. The Iu.‘aguc, with head- 
quarters in Vienna. A'irginia, is supported not only by dues 
from member orchestras; it has alsr) recei\ed grants from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. To develop talent the I ■'ague has 
enlistcxl some of the nation's leading conductors t( ive free 
seminars for students. Remote communin’ orchestras send 
their promising conductors U’ attend these sessio's. 

But when we speak of the i^cc community orchestras in 
the LInited States, we have merely touched the surface. The 
count made in 1964 .showed 4Q.ccc bands, ^coc orches- 
tras and 8000 jazz bands in United States scluwls. More 
than li million yt.ung people of schtxtl age are studying 
an instrument. New teaching techniques, which introduce 
a novice to melodies rather than to scales, help makf the 
study of music more popular. So it is hardly surprising that 
the country now has more than 500.000 music teachers. The 
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school music teacher today is likely to be an enthusiastic 
young person with a college degree in music and a sufBcient 
budget from the board of education to provide free instru- 
mental training for any student who wants it. His students 
put on concerts, light operas, choral performances. 

Amateur musicians sranetimes find extraordinary ways to 
indulge their love of playing. At Bowdran Gillegc a group of 
students formed a “brass ensemble” to revive seventeenth- 
century German “tower music.” This music, composed for 
brass instruments, was played from the tow'ers of old castles 
and churches. For almost three hundred years these composi- 
tions faded out of musical repertoires. Then twentieth-cen- 
tury trumpets began to blare the old melodics from the 
towers and rooftops of Bowdoin College. "Those of us on 
campus were a captive audience.” one student said to me, 
“but w’e seemed to get as much fun out of listening as the 
trumpeters got out of playing.” 

You never know where you will find amateur musicians. 
Not long ago, in a New York taxi, a friend was telling me 
how he had paid his way through Harvard by playing a 
saxophone in a five-man band that entertained at weddings, 
parties and so on. He was dilating on how much pleasure 
this had given him when the taxi driver interrupted with, 
“Mister, you ain’t kidding. There's nothing like making mu- 
sic. I work out of a Bronx garage, and we got half a dozen 
guys there that formed a combo. I’m on the drums. Two- 
three times a week we get together after work, and you 
know something? Most of us would rather play than cat!” 

By far the most popular instrument among amateurs is the 
piano (over 22 million Americans play it). I would have 
guessed that the violin was second — and I would have been 
wrong. The recent rise of "country” music and the continu* 
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ing appeal of folk singers like Burl Ives have had their 
effect: the second most popular instrument is now the guitar, 
with 7Vi million devotees. Woodwinds come third, brasses a 
close fourth, and stringed instruments other than the guitar, 
fifth. Altogether, Americans in 1964 spent 744 million dol- 
lars for instruments, sheet music and accessories. But the 
boom is not instrumental alone: singers appear to outnum- 
ber instrumentalists. There is scarcely a music-loving commu- 
nity in the country that doesn't have its choir, glee club, or 
oratorio society. Besides these, there arc operatic workshops 
and amateur theatrical troujies which produce some 4^00 
musical pi')" every year — from (iillxTt and Sulli\an to 
R<xlgersand Hammerstein. 

Add up the various elements of what is hapjx:ning, and 
it’s clear that tlte United States has Ixcome the most music- 
loving nation on earth. W alt W'hitinaii must haw lieen us- 
ing the eves and ears of a prophet when, a century ago. he 
cried, “1 hear America singing! ' 

4, .■»« 

ME.WMN-UKNT 

“Dear Mrs. Bowen/' a reader once wrote to me. *’\ot long ago 
I read a quotation where vou said that it you died and turned 
up somew^here, \<ni w’ould know »t was heaven when Mozart 
came ft)pvard and told vou. ‘Mrs. B.. 1 am so glad \ou are here. 
I have just WTitten 258 new siring t|uartets, and we hadly need a 
second hddic/ " 

rhe quotation was letterqxrfect, and mN corresjxmdent went 
on to sav she had giwn the matter much thought “In case you 
gel there first/’ she added, “please' mention me for the * ello 
position, if it isn’t already filled. I promi!<‘ to practice all 1 can in 
preparation/’ — Catherine IMnker Bouvn 
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Take Music Instead of a Miltown 

GEORGE R. MAREK 


JB-h; 


■1 .hat morning I was sure the 
end of the w’orld had come. My boss had fired me; and, with 
the pessimism of youth, I knew I w'ould never find another 
job. I was marked for failure. (I was nineteen years old.) 

That evening I had a date to meet a friend at Ixwisohn 
Stadium to heat the New York Philharmonic, job or no job, 
I decided to go. At first, as I sat there, the music merely 
lapped against the stone wall of my an.viety. But with the 
final number of the program, the First Symphony of 
Brahms, I began to listen in earnest. As the music reachcil 
me, I reflected that I had heard the symphony often lx.*l\>re. 
that I was probably to hear it often again under different 
conditions — and that it always had been, and would he in 
the future, the same satisfying music. It did not change; onlv 
I did. I was impermanent; the syTnphony was permanent. 1 
drew comfort from this. 1 measured the event of the dav 


more calmly. Was it as important as all that? Couldn’t I do 
something about it? As I w'alked home, the tlull blanket of 
despondency' weighed less. 

Since th€»i, I have often marveled at the power that lies in 
music to raise the spirits, to comfort shaken nen'cs, to serve 
as a rope on which hope can lift itself. I am, of course, not 
the first to marvel. Most of us remember 0)ngreve’.s “Music 
hath charms co soothe the savage breast.” Horace spoke of 
music as "the healing balm of troubles." "I feel physically 
refreshed and strengthened by it,” said Coleridge. Even 
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Goethe, who was not particularly musical, said that music 
made him unfold "like the fingers of a threatening fist which 
straighten, amicably.” 

Music may be used in two different ways — for listening 
and as background. The first way is the roa<l taken bv the 
music lover. He need not be able to tell a fugue from a 
fandango. But to him music is an experience that grips his 
mind and tears at his heart, f k* cannot remain indifferent. 

1 low d(x?s «)nc Income a music lover? There is but one 
way: listen to music! Only direct ex|K‘rience. not studv or 
explanations or props will lead you to music. I have two 
.suggestiof for the b»*ginner. First, listen to the uitne com- 
position often, until you can respond to it emotionally. Do 
not e.xpect to encompass a symphony at first hearing. ,\nd 
do not be discouraged or feel guiltv if, while listening to an 
unfamiliar symphony, your attention vanders. Initially, ab- 
sorb from it as much as you can — and coast through the rest. 
There wilfcome a tinte when the cloutls roll away. In music, 
the familiar is the enjoyable. Don’t dart from one composi- 
tion to the ne.vt. Stay with it' 

Second, choose — m the bc-ginning. ai least — rom tic mu- 
sic. This is repertoire that Ix-gins with lieethoven and ends 
w'ith Sibelius and that, in its wide >-rhit. includi s the most 
popular works — those of Schulx'rt. Brahms. Dvorak. Tchai- 
kovsky. Wrdi. W'agncr. Berlioz anti a dozen other composers 
of the nineteenth century. Such music, with its rich 
coloring, its exuberance, its sweetness, its exciting orators', 
makes an immediate appeal. 

But it is not safe to predict what umi will like. c do 
know that people tend to respond mt're easily to Chopin -nd 
Puccini than to Handel or I iaydn. Yci your experience may 
differ. I know one woman whose enthusiasm lor music flared 
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when she became acquainted with Scarlatti and Vivaldi. She 
happens to be very modem in her tastes, and possibly these 
early-eighteenth-century products furnish a counterbalance. 

Of all the arts, music is the freest. Most music does not 
“mean” anything — except in its own world and on its own 
terms. But because it has little to do with what we call real 
life, it can effectively take us away from our own lives, from 
our nine-to-five worries. Because music travels on winged 
feet, it can make us forget where the shoe pinches. 

The other way of using music is as background accompa- 
niment, which can be like a tepid bath in which you inducx' 
a drowsy reverie. You hardly listen to what you hear, any 
more than you consciously listen to the surf of the sea. Al- 
most any kind of music can be used for such a purpose, 
though most people prefer a smooth blend of sound. W'c 
meet such music in the most unlikely places — in the dentist’s 
office, in the airport and the bus depot, at the meat market. 

In factories, such music helps to relieve the bloredom of 
routine labor. So it does in the home: women mix the sound 
of violins with the sound of the dishwasher. But mental 
processes — creative or calculating — seem to be aided as well. 
El Greco hired musicians to play for him as he painted. 
Many men. thinking their problems through, like to have 
the radio or the phonograph going. Many background-music 
records help to calm nerves and assuage fatigue. 

John Oldham, England’s favorite satirist of the seven- 
teenth century, dropped his doubts when he w*rote: 

Music’s the cordial of a troubled breast, 

Th' softest remedy that grief can find; 

The gentle ^11 that charms our care to rest 
And calms the ruffled passions of the mind. 
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W'hat Is a Nervous Breakdown: 

ROBKRT o‘^RIEN 



COU 


plc 


moved to our suhurlian tour, from another state. Thev had 


two small children, and were expecting a third. The hus- 
band commuted to the citv. leavinj; early and n(*t returning 
home until late evening. I he mother's day was filled with 
endless errands, household chores and the care of two frisky 
youngsters. Gradually the stresses of her life Ix'g'an to take 
their toll. Her mtxxis swung frrrm despair to brittle gioerv, 
and back again. One minute site wouJ sit staring dully out 
the winrkm', the ne.xi she would lx* frantically cleaning the 
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garage or attic. One morning as she prepared for a shopping 
trip she suddenly dreaded leaving the house. Her heart 
pounded. The dread rapidly spiraled into panic. On the 
verge of hysteria, she phoned her husband and begged him 
to huny' home. He found her locked in a bedroom, weeping. 

Not long ago. a brilliant young advertising man I know 
was promoted to be vice-president of his firm. His ambitious 
wife was delighted. He, howe\'er, felt just the opposite. Un- 
derneath, he didn’t want the increased responsibility. But 
how could he admit it? Everyone would think him weak. He 
grew moody and depressed. He had trouble sleeping. One 
spring day his gaze traveled out the open window of his 
nineteenth-floor office. Slowly he froze with horror. The 
space, the languid air outside, seemed to l)eckon him. He 
stared in terrible fascination at the open window, struggling 
with an almost overpowering impulse to jump. A jangling 
phone came to his rescue. He stumbled and t<x)k a taxi forty 
miles home. He called his doctor and went to bed. . . . 

Doctors used psychiatric terms to describe these different 
illnesses. But the term that seemed to satisfy relatives and 
friends was more general. They called lx>th cases “ncivous 
breakdown.” Most of us would say the same. Just what is a 
nervous breakdown? Since nerv-e tissue never mechanically 
snaps, or “breaks down,” does die term have any validity? 
Several doctors I talked with dismissed it as a “vague 
catchall.” Others defend it. ITie main reason for the term’s 
usefulness, doctors arc coming to understand, is that all 
nervous breakdowns have certain elements in common. 

The core of the nervous breakdown is anxiety, a condition 
of heightened tension accompanied by an overpowering feel- 
ing of apprehension without apparent reason. We all have 
anxieties. Their causes are usually forgotten. But the duplica- 
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tion ol a once frightening circumstance may call these name- 
less fears (rom the depths of our uncon<.cious mind to fill us 
with baffling dread and terror. I once knew a newspa- 
perman who broke down on the death of his mother. Psy- 
chotherapy uncovered a long-buried terror that he’d felt as a 
child whenever his parents had left him alone in the house. 
When his mother died and “left him behind ’ once more, it 
had all swept hack with crushing force. 

Another common element in all breakdowns is the failure 
of defense mechanisms. F.arlv in life most of us learn wavs 
r)l protecting ourselves against situations that cause anxietv. 
rhe most common delensi^ mechanism is rationali/iition. A 
man rationalizes his heaw tlrinking by telling himself that 
lie s just lx‘ing swiable. l(»r example. Another lechniijue is 
“displacement.” Here the upsetting emt^tums we feel toward 
one |x*rson arc concealed bv working them off on another. 
For instance, a salesman hates his Im^ss hut can t admit it, so 
he picks fights with his wile. Ollier meiluKls <»f warding off 
anxietv include denial, a blind rehisal to admit that prol>- 
lems exist; and repression, an unconscious but purposeful 
“forgetting.” Sometimes delense* mcc!' oiisms jxTto n more 
or less effectivelv for a liletime. Rut tret|iienil\ . en ten- 
sions and fears pile up ovcrwhelminglv, the dctensc' mecha- 
nisms fail and the anxietv bursts tbr(»ugh. It is then that the 
piTson “breaks df»wn” into lielplessness In our stressful soci- 
ety, this IS hap|X’ning with disturbing (re(.|ucncv. 

All breakdowns have a common denomin.iior the man 
can’t go to work Tor the house wile cant keep house But 
they are rarely the sudden, dramatic crack ups that they 
often seem to Ix'. “If anvihing is tvpical." one devtor txild ne, 
“it is that a nervous breakdown is the < Td a^suh ol a gradual 
decline taking place over weeks ox even months. It is a pro- 
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gressive inability to cope with anxiety. And the warning 
symptoms are clearly visible, all along the way.” 

All breakdowns are caused by stress— often physical and 
social as well as mental. There is a limit to human tolerance 
of stress, and every man has his breaking point. If mild physi- 
cal strain (such as lack of sleep) is added to a severe neurosis 
— or if very heavy physical and social strain (such as over- 
work and family trouble) is added to a minor mental stress 
— ^an individual may break dowm. Jloie he breaks will in 
large part be determined by his underlying psychological 
weaknesses. 

How can we tell when we are heading for trouble? The 
first sign is generally a prolonged feeling of being vaguely 
unwell, “below par." At the same time, we may experience 
annoying physical ailments: tenseness, restlessness, persistent 
fatigue, insomnia. We may develop more crippling symp 
toms: severe headaches, palpitation of the heart, dizziness, 
gastrointestinal disorders, muscular pains. The,se symptoms 
serve a purpose, according to Dr. Francis J. Braceland. chief 
psychiatrist of thfe Hartford (Connecticut) Institute of Liv- 
ing. They give us an excuse to avoid stressful situations — a 
noisy party, a difficult conference, an appointment. 

A warning symptom more readily apparent to others than 
to ourselves is a marked change in personality — cither an 
intensification of a character trait or an abrupt rev'ersal in 
behavior. A shy person may become more shy; an outgoing 
person may become exuberant and rattle on endlessly about 
unrealistic schemes. On the other hand, a person w'ho has 
been neat and orderly all his life may grow candess and 
slovenly. The important fact is the change itself. If the emo- 
tional disturbance develops unchecked, the next step may 
well be the breaking point. 
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What are the chances of avoiding a breakdown' 
Excellent, authorities agree, particularly if the disturbance is 
recognized and resolved in its early stages. Says Dr. Alan A. 
McLean, staff psychiatrist for International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation: "In most instances, changes in behavior 
occur quite early in the development of an emotional illness. 
The altered behavior pattern usually affects the individual 
on the job. The alert foreman or manager may be able to 
detect it. If the patient obtains immediate treatment, he can 
usually straighten out his problems without prolonged time 
off from work.” 

Once T breakdown occurs, recovery depends on the com- 
plexity and depth of the disturbance, the patient’s desire to 
get well and the adequacy of treatment. In the case of the 
advertising man who was promoted to vice-president, a few 
days of rest ajul self-appraisal and a long talk with his fam- 
ily doctor opened his eyes to the necessity of asking for his 
old job back — and he was cured, .A dozen inter\icws with 
a psvehiatrist, combined with more help and understanding 
from her husband, enabled the housewife to meet her prob- 
lems more maturely. 

Most breakdowns can be “cured.” But it is bettc not to 
have one in the first place. So if we recognize in ourselves 
symptoms that are making us. or others, unhappy, we should 
seek immediate help. A gotxl place to start is the family’ doc- 
tor or clergyman. In the early stages of emotion^ trouble, a 
candid talk with a sympathetic listener may be all we need. 

As individuals, we might try to handle better the stresses 
of life. Savs Dr. John I^onnelly of the Institute of Living. 
"Every problem of frustration which is faced realistically and 
dealt with in an organized way adds ' the strength of the 
[lersonality. Every failure from which a lesson has been 
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learned provides both an experience and an asset which in- 
creases our capacity to meet new problems." 

When stress is unavoidable, we can give ourselves a break 
by keeping it simple. If we’re starting out on a new’ and 
unfamiliar job, w’e don't pick that w’cek to give up smoking. 
If we find that we’re getting wound up over a worrisome 
problem, the best thing to do is to take time out — see a 
movie, go aw’ay for the weekend — and come back to the 
problem with a rela.xed mind. 

In work and in play, we must try to recognire our limita 
tions. .A v\Titcr once told me. "The most important tlav of mv 
life was the day I stopjx?d trying to set the world on fire, and 
accepted myself — the gtxxl and the bad. the strength anil the 
weaknesses — for what I was. I’ve lieen a happier man. a 
more understanding father and a more useful citizen ever 
since.’’ 

These seem like little things, and they are. But they help 
us accept a truth that may have lx*en hard to leSm as chil 
dren — that there is nothing, really, to be afraid ol. .As we 
le.arn this, we grow in faith, we gn)w in strength and, most 
important, we grow in our capacity to love. 

HORSE SENSE 

Once upon a time vve had the ^cxid scmsc to reali/e that pc'riodic 
despair is normal, that squabbles bt?t\vecn husbands and wives or 
parents and children are unavoidable, that not cverybcxly is in- 
tended to live in bliss unending. VVe even had enough hfjrse 
sense to realize that anyone who is happy all the time must lx* 
mad. One in h’cation of good health is precisely the capacity to 
be unhapp\' when reality warrants it — to be unhappy without 
anxiety, apology or defensiveness. — Leo Rosten 
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The Mysterious Medicine for Alcoholics 

PAUL D£ KRUIF 


I; 


-JM- hirty years ago, alcoholism 
was among the most ho|x‘less of human afflictions. The mil- 
lions suffering from it were largely untouchable bv the 
science of medicine. I cxlay there's a reversal in their dread- 
lul fate. More than 350,000 c.\-drunks are now engaged in 
fightinf' common enemy — alcohol — and are leading 

pnxluctive lives, many of them Ix-tter citizens than those of 
us who can take it or leave it alone. This astounding victor\’ 
had no medical origin: the victims themselves were their 
own first d<xt<irs. Their medicine is inx chemical. Their cu- 
rious wt'apon against alcoholic dtxtm is an utterly abject 
humilitv. They have one commander, not human, only God 
— G(xl as each of them individually understands Him. 

f hey have absolutelv no organization and reject all out- 
side donations. 1 hev follow a strict rui>. . the name; f none 


of them must he publiclv known. Sacrifice and hui.ulity — 
these arc the st'crcts of their death-fighting jxtwer. Such is 
the f ellowship of Alcoholics A’lonxtnous. 

In 1934 there was onlv one, lone A.:\. He was a brilliant 
man. as alcoholics often are, but despite his brjjins he had 
fought a htsing battle against the bottle, often en-'ing up 
liu*rallv in the gutter He was on his wav to commitment for 
alwholic insanity. The Ix'ginning of the salvation of this 
"Mr. Bill." as A.A.’s call him, was a spiritual nn-sterv. Me 
was Ixrfriended by a former drunk, “hi v. " who assuRx] him 
that the one medicine for alcoholics was a simple belief in 
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God. A surrender to God: "Thy will, not mine, be done.” 
W'hat made Ebby a bit offbeat as a missionary was that, 
although sober then, he cxiuldn’t stick to his own medicine. 
He couldn’t stop drinking for good. 

Bill, a confirmed atheist himself, was hardly a candidate 
for Fbby's theoretical therapy. All he had was a desperate 
desire to stop drinking. Once, diy’ing out in a hospital (he 
knew this was a temporary expedient). Bill felt his depres- 
sion decf)en unbearably till at last it .seemed as if he’d sunk 
to the bottom of the pit. Suddenly he found himself crying 
out, "If there is a God, let Him show Hint,self! I’m ready to 
do anything, anything! ” All at once the nx)m st*cmed lit up 
with a great white light. Bill was in ec.stasy. It burst ujion 
him that he was a free man. free from his demon. All 
through him there was a wonderful feeling of a "Presimce. ” 
Then he became frightened. His scientific education told 
him, “You're hallucinating. Ifetter call a doctor,’’ It was provi- 
dential that he confided his vision to Dr. W’illiaM Duncan 
Silkworth, for manv years physician-in-chief of the C'harles 
B. Towns Hospital in New York City. "Dr. Silky.” t»ut of his 
vast experience, knew well that there was no medical hope 
whatever for most alcoholics, and this had stirred his compas- 
sion for dowTi-and-out drunks. "I’m crazy. Doc,” said Bill, in 
a panic. Dr. Silkworth probed him with questions. At last he 
said, "No, Bill, you’re not crazy. ’I*here’s been some Iwsic 
spiritual event here.” 

Bill now remembered a fxx»k he’d read in his sad search 
for a cure. It was The Varieties of Heligious Experience, by 
the psychologist William James. James taught that true reli- 
gious experiences have a common denominator of pain, 
suffering, calamity, complete hopelessness. This “deflatirm at 
depth” had to come, said James, before any victim was ready 
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for God's medicine. And that was exactly what had hap- 
penerd to Bill before his illumination. 

Bill, nothing if not a promoter, now wanted to tell other 
alcoholics about his experience. He envisioned beginning a 
chain reaction among them. “I started out after drunks on jet 
propulsion,” says Bill. ”lt was a kind of tv\nn-cngine power 
drive — one part genuine spirituality, and one part my old 
desire to be a No. i man, a big shot.” Bill's drunk-fixing 
turned out to be* a flop. At the end of six months, none of 
the scores of inebriates he’d tried to bring to see God had 
sobered up. *‘l>xjk. Bill,’’ said Dr. Silkworth, “vou’re having 
nothing but failure lx*cause vou are jyreachmg at these alco- 
holics. You ve got to deflate these jxople first. Give them the 
medical business. Pour it into them alx)ut the sensiti\itv of 
their bodies that condemns them to go mad or die if thev 
keep on d inking. ” rhey’d listen if it came from another 
alcoholic, l>r. Silky siiid. And then Bill might suggest the 
Gcxl medi»:uie to them. 

T hat got Bill his first convert, a physician in Akron, Ohio 
— Dr. Bob. Then these two got busy working on others. 
That 1935 summer in Akron, out of many atter.j * , Bill and 
1 ^. Bob convened ju>t one more alcoholic. Ti. three of 
them were the first group of A.A. s. By 1939. Bill and Dr. 
Bob proudly counted a total tif some one hundred absolutely 
down-and-out drunks now dry. They presumed to write a 
Ixx)k, Alcoholics Anofnmous. to cvlebrate this ynparalleled 
achievement. Tlie bcxik was built around what they called 
twelve steps leading to sobrictv. \\ e ll boil them down: 

Have a real desire to quit. 

Admit you can’t. (Tliis is the hardest step.) 

Make a rigorous oinfession of jxt ^nal defects. 

Resolve to help others. 
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Ask for God’s ever-present help. 

Accept and acknowledge that help. 

At hrst, the medical profession was dubious about a 
method that seemed “in no sense scientific.'’ But more and 
more doctors began to come to the aid of Bill and his exbibu- 
lous kind. Distinguished psychiatrist Dr. Harry Tiebout, t)f 
Greenwich, Connecticut, had completely failed to cure alco- 
holic patients — scientifically. Then one of his patients, a 
deeply alcoholic woman, came to him after her first A.A. 
meeting; ‘‘I think I have the answer. I’ll never drink again, 
doctor." And she hasn't. 

This w’oman and other recovered people tokl Dr. Tiebout 
of their accepting a higher ptmer — namely, ChkI. But first, 
the A.A.’s taught them, they had to acknowledge their own 
helplessness: they had to admit they’d hit bottom. I hc trou 
ble with typical alcoholics is that they’re arrogantly sure 
they’ll “lick this boo/e business" themselves. Not until they 
finallv find thev can’t. Dr. Tiebout saw. do thev Itit bottom. 
Then they can chtxrse: to go down to in.sanity or death — or 
to start up toward God. W'hen they ch«.»ose CkkI. they don't 
want to drink anymore. It is as simple as that. "The miracle 
of A.A. was now clearer to me,” says the doctor. 'Hitting 
bottom became my therapeutic gfxil w ith ala)holics.” 

Bill and Dr. Bob and their converts counted more and 
more recoveries. By recoveiy they meant sobriety — total, com- 
plete and permanent. After six years the number had mush- 
roomed to more than 2000. and by the end of the si*v'enth 
year, to 8000. One reason for this astounding growth is, in 
the words of famed neuropsychiatrist Dr. Foster Kennedy, of 
New York “Every cured drunkard is a missionary to the 
sick.’’ They thank God for sating them by dcKtoring others. 

No A.A. need be anonymous to family, friends or neigh- 
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Ixirs. But before the public — press, radio, films and T\^ — the 
revelation of identity is not for them. W'hvr Rill explains it 
simply, rhe A.A.’s are really a new kind ol jXTson. 10 gain 
enough humility to stay alive they have had to give up what 
have Ixrn characteristics common to most ol them — exet s- 
sive ambition and pride — and quit their env/v contest for 
personal prestige. Anonymitv is onlv another word lor humil- 
ity, the spiritual kev to their wav ol hie. 

Now memlxTs of the medical profession gave A. A. high 
praise, recognizing it as the real treatment lor a!e(»holics. 
And the doctors referred problem drunks hv thousands to 
Alcoholics Anonvmous. Rut where in the earlv davN all re^ox 
ered alc'oholics had to lx‘gin at total ixatom. a*- siriLtK skid 
row bums, now physicians Ix-gan to a^k the A. A. hretliren an 
t^rnbarrassing (|uestion ‘lust how dttp is Ix'iiom' 1 low do 
you recognize an earlv alcoholic' li wr knew that, we could 
Ix'gin to raise the Ixittom. ’ 

Rill explained that the hrst sign is .i .»( control ol 
lirinking. Manv, jx-rhaps most, jx'oplc win* drink ha\c sdine 
exjx’rience with intemjxT.ince. Rut the j's'icniia! alcoholic 
realizv's he's Ix'ginning to get tlriirl it the w.*- • time — 
w hen the consequences couli! lx paint ulK damagn i,. Using 
this sign, physicians have Ixcn ahle to discover incipient 
drunks hv ihous;inds and ihous;Huls Doctors tel! '-uch pa 
tienis that the fact thev ha\en t vet their jobs cKx-n t 
mean tiiey aren’t in danger, and send them to iwui a gnmp 
of A.A.’s. 1 here are i \ such groups in the lln»*f d States 
and C'anada. and in gc Cinimries tnerseas 1 hcii telephone 
numbers are listed under .Meohohes .Amxnmous in Itxal tele 
phone directories. Inquiries may aKo Iv sent to P.O. Box 
459 , (irand Central Station, New Yo N .^ . i cci". 

With such a resounding success. lu»w dex's it hapjxm that 
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A.A. is Still Utterly without organization? No hospitals, no 
paid trained experts. A.A. remains a l(X)sely knit fellowship 
of more than 390,000 members meeting in little groups to 
sustain one another against their affliction. The d(K»rs of 
their meeting places are alw’ays open to victims no matter 
how far gone. They tr\' to lift up all who fall, which many 
do. Why has their fellowship insisted on staying p(H>r? 'John 
D. Rockefeller, jr., must be thanked for that/' s;iys Bill. "We 
once asked him for funds for hospitals and a big 
organiziition. Mr. Rockefeller was deeply moved. But he 
said, 'I m afraid money would s|xm1 this thing.’ I Ic rejected 
the plea flatly.” 

An associate of Rockefeller had said, "W hy, A.A. is first 
centur\’ Christianity!” And of course' we all know that first- 
century' Christians changed the world — without money. 

THE alcoholic's NEXT TWEI VE IIOURS^ 

Just far today I will tr\^ to live through this day oniv. and not 
tackle mv whole life problem at once. 1 can do Munething for 
twelve hours that would ap|rall me if I felt that I had to kee|) it 
up for a lifetime. 

Just for today I will be happy. This assumes to lx true what 
Abraham Lincoln said: "Most folks are about as happy as they 
make up their minds to be." 

Just for tpday I will adjust myself to what is; and I will n«)t 
keep trying to adjust everything else to my own desires. 

Just for today I will hx)k as w^ell as I can, dress becomingly, 
talk low, act courteously, criticize not one bit. 

Just for today I will be unafraid. Es|5ecially 1 will not be 
afraid to enjoy what is beautiful, and to believe that, as I give 
to the world, $0 the world will give to me. — Jmt fat Today 
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Divorce Is No Solution 

NINA WILCOX PUTNAM 


_JUL£Fivurce has })ccome an 
Atncrican bad habit, indulgence in which seldom secures 
either happiness or emotional Freedom. Hecentlv I asked a 
world-lamous psychiatrist whv divorces so rarelv bring about 
the rosy luture e.\jX‘Cted ol them. “W hen two people have 
been irresistibly drawn together, it is love, said he. "and 
that cannot be dissolved'" 

He spoke a simple, basic truth, ^ou can never bc‘ whollv 
free of stimeone you base once Ki\ed. Separation will not 
unravel tht skein of emotion tangled in vour memories. 
W'hat. then, can we do. instead of divorcing when the task 
of marriagt seems imiKissihle- lVrs(in.dlv. 1 believe that hap- 
piness is only a p.irt of lose, and that its residue lies in the 
feeling ol completeness which lomes when a man and 
woman meet life as a unit. II we c'n accept ih.. >nd work 
at it, divorce will seldom lx* ncxessary. 

Many times during our vcnirs ol marriage my husband and 
I have thought of divorce. Vet ours has Ix'cnme one oi the 
most truly successful marriages I know. In our marriage we 
have faced down almost iweiy conceivable groynd for di- 
vorce: jealousy, bad pc*rsonal babits. povertv. family inter- 
ference. difference of religion, even a sc’cming physical in- 
compatibility. And always one or lioth of us liavc taken time 
out lor adlcction. with the result that a Ix’tter. str<mgcr 
relationship has sprung from the asl ol our anger. 1 Ixlieve 
that in any marriage time is "of the essence. " The ability of 
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people to live through their differences ultimately gives 
marriage a foundation like the Rock of Gibraltar. 

I have e.vperienced two divorces. These earlier marriages 
might have been successful if I had really tried. In the first, 
my own intolerance was as great a fault as the man’s offense. 
The second divorce came about because my subsequent in- 
credible loneliness had driven me into a hasty alliance unfair 
to both of us. A marriage such as my second can easily lead 
to a chain of divorces in which the desperate and mi.sguided 
seeker after happiness discards one marriage after another, 
like a child biting into and throwing back morsels of candy. 

I was sincere enough in wanting mv divorces, yet on each 
occasion, when the wish ciy'stallized into reality anil I had to 
sign papers. I was miserably unhappy. Almost all divorcing 
people e.vpcrience this last-moment aductance; and it is well 
known that Reno echoes with more unhappy gaiety than 
any other spn on earth. My two divorces left me only a du- 
bious liberty, and the more or less equivixral posidon of the 
divorcee. .A divorcee, remember, is fair game to many men. 

My presenr marriage was not the calm. reaM>nable proce 
dure which might have been expected, but a love match, ^’et 
that in itself was no sure augury ot success; but now 1 real- 
ized that divorce cannot be used as a gateway to happinevs. I 
knew it was not so much a question of u'hom I marritxl as of 
hcni’ I married, since the person you find yourself married to 
dws not ejfist before marriage, nor are you the same indi 
vidual who stepped so willingly into the greatest crucible 
known to humanity. I was aware that one has to get used to 
a whole set of unfamiliar habits in any new mate, that ialsi* 
quarrels come of this, and that the entire awkward age oi 
marriage must be lived over again. Yet this marriage was 
going to last, even though its awkw'ard age continued for a 
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decade. I had no formula for success, hut / decided to f^ive 
this marriufifi the time necessary for its success. 

Another thing I had learned was tint the building of a 
marriage is much like the building of a house. Recalling the 
skeleton frames of my previous, unllnished homes, I could 
see how simply many of my building problems could have 
Ix'cn s(jlved; how a wall here was unnecessarv, a gap there 
could have Ixen filled, a u indow thrown into a dark riKjm to 
let in the sunshine. 1 his time I detennined that no matter 
what hapjx^ned 1 would sustain sufheient courage to jxrfect 
mv new structure and make it storm[)r(K)t. I was also alert tr* 
another pitfall which can entrap one into divorce, bad advice. 
Divorced W'omen es|vcially like to pull married women down 
into their tnvn wt^ll ol loneliness I hev seem to feel, jxrhaps 
unconsciousK, that each time another woman gets a divorce 
their own decision has Ixen fK»Uiered. 1 hese malcontents do 
an incredible amount ol mischiel. 

AnolhtT spurious cause for divorce is silk pride after a 
(juarrel. thousands of dworces arc' based on nothing more 
impirtant than a willful detenninaiion n(»t to change ones 
mind. It is often ixiier to ackncmledee a fault, 'dneh one 
is not guiltv, il in doing so vou can bridge sonx xorrent of 
recrimination. Hundreds oi tjuarrels which may mislead to 
divorce could he axoided In rememlxTing that ones wife or 
husband can alsti lx‘ a friend, il oHered the common courtesy 
and CH nsideration extended to an <»utsider. 1 astlv^ but impar 
tantly. the status of Si*\ in marriage can he adiusted to the 
rcifuirements of hath Loneerned aiui should fv adjusted 
unashiimetilv. In this enlightened da\, when iniormation is 
available lx>th from dignified literature and \our ow n hmily 
physician, there is no excuse h^r uuied st xual inaunpati- 
bilily, cxcx'pt the existence oi stime actual dettumity. 
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Undoubtedly there are situations in which divorce is 
justifiable, but these are seldom the ones given. If she says, 
“I left him because he didn’t let me have enough money,” or 
he says, “She took all my money,” both are lying. Money is 
an excuse for the break, never the cause of it, for money 
alone will not separate two people who know it cannot pur- 
chase understanding. Even infidelity is not without possibil- 
ity of reconciliation. Many a person who has refused divorce 
in spite of this humiliating transgression has lived to forgive 
a grateful prodigal who has learned a bitter lesson. 

Divorce is easy, and so w'e do nothing about it. W'e 
thereby gloss over the fact that divorce frequently drives 
women into taking lovers, men into having mistresses; that it 
makes emotional orphans out of normally healthy-minded 
children. We accept it as part of our cximmunity ills. The 
result is an increasing disregard for the dignity of marriage, 
esjjecially noticeable in the casual attitude of the oncoming 
generation. In a sun-ey of 125 youngsters Ix'twivn sixteen 
and twenty which I conducted, 85 percent declared they 
were not afraid of marriage, beaiusc: “If it doesn’t work out, 
there is always divorce.” 

The increased leniency of public opinion toward divorce 
may have been beneficial to certain innocent victims of 
hopeless marriages. But when it is carried to a point where 
the thought of divorce prefaces an increasingly large number 
of marriage^s, it is time for protest. Approximately 8oo,coo 
Americans a year now sever their marital tics. Each vear, for 
every four marriages performed, one is dissolved. 

Why cannot more of us try out the simple expedient of 
staying married, of giving the vaccination of marriage time 
to take? For when it does, the healed spot, though it be a 
scar, is a symbol of s-uccess. 
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The Modern Housewife- 
Emancipated or Trapped? 

JHAN AND JUNE ROBBINS 



roblemsr What problems? ’ 
The young husband we were talking with suddenly lost his 
temper. “My wife is well educated and in perfect health. 
We have three fine children and a home of our own. My 
w'fe has sixteen push-button machines to do her housework. 
She has a car. 1 take her out to dinner. VV'e give parties and 
go on vacations. What’s more, all her friends and neighbors 
have the same advantages. No women in the world's historv’ 
have ever had it so good! I’m getting sick and tired of hear- 
ing about the problems of today's married woman! " 

Many yv)ung .'\mcrican husbands feel this same sense of 
resentment and impatience. More important, young married 
women ail over the country arc puzzled and embarrassed bv 
their own symptoms, even as tlicy complain hey feel that 
they have no right to be doing so. A New' Hav^n. Connecti- 
cut, psychologist who specializes in problems of young mar- 
ried couples told us that most of the wives who come to him 
begin with the statement. 'Tm ashamed to say this, but . . .” 

These women arc among our most intelligent and able 
young wives and mothers. Why. then, are they so anxious 
and dissatisfied' In the course of a suney we have found that 
the answer seems to lie in one or more of these expressions: 

1 am constantly worried about doing or saying she right 
thing. 

I want people to think that what I'm doing is important. 
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I feel pushed and pulled; most of the time I'm under terri- 
ble pressure. 

I have no time for myself, no life of my owm. [A Pitts- 
burgh housewife told us, “I feel like a pie cut up in six 
pieces being served to a dinner party of ten."] 

This does not sound like the emancipated American 
woman the civilized world has been taught to envy. Nor 
indeed is it. Today’s housewife is struggling with an impossi- 
ble number of next-to-impossible, conflicting tasks. She is 
told that a good mother nurses her Ixibies and stays 'close” to 
her children. Her cooking must hear a jiersonal touch. She is 
warned that she must be trim, slim and sexually attractive il 
she expects to hold her husband. It is strongly hintetl to her 
that her husband's job advancement may depend on her abil- 
ity to make herself charming and to entertain gracefully. 
Community culture, youth activities, charitable gotxl works 
and the advancement of education all arc loaded largely on 
her shoulders. 

And Anally she still has the burden of all the domestic 
chores — washing, ironing and cleaning — except that tixlay 
she performs these tasks in lonely isolation, helped by cold, 
inflexible machinery. Certainly the automatic wa.shcr-dricr is 
one of the greatest laborsaving devices of all time. But what 
has the modem woman done with the four or five hours a 
week she used to .spend at the washtub? Chances are she is 
working op one more committt*c, helping out with a prekin- 
dergarten art group, or collecting for the town swap shop. 

“A film made of any t\’picai morning in my house would 
look like an old Marx Brothers comcxly," one mother of three 
conP'ssed. “I w'ash the dishes, rush the older children off to 
school, dash out in the yard to cultivate the chrysanthe- 
mums, run back in to make a phone call about a com- 
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mittee meeting, help my youngest child build a block- 
house, spend fifteen minutes skimming the newspapers so 1 
can be well informed, then scamper down to the washing 
machine. By noon I’m ready for a padded cell. Very little of 
what I’ve done has been really necessary or important.” 

“I thought if I could just get all my children into full-time 
school,” another young mother said, “I would be free. What 
I didn’t realize is that the minute your children step out into 
the community, the community grabs you by the throat. My 
commitments to outside activities have eaten up all the lei- 
sure I l(y)ked forward to. Some of these activities seem 
''■I t!'. while. Miny are not. But if you beg off, you’re con- 
sidered lazy or incompetent.” 

Some observers believe that it is in the kitchen that our 
culture has played its sorriest trick on modem wtiman. A 
survey conducted in 1955 by a leading women’s college re- 
|X)rted that women spend seventy-eight hours a week doing 
housework* Of this time 20 to percent is devoted to cook- 
ing. serving, washing dishes, planning menus and shopping 
for food. riK*se figures may come as a shock many think- 
ing readers. \\ hat alxmt canned gCKidsr Fro, icxxlsr Pre- 
pared mixes? Paper plates and napkins- The answer seems 
to lx* that American women h.-ve used the dme saved by in- 
ventions and conveniences to r.iise tlieir standards of per- 
formance rather than to contribute to their leisure. 

Sa^'s Anthonv IX'Marinis, ixeeutive director* of Family 
and C hildren's Service of Greater St. 1 ouis Some women 
who txime in K) see me can remember that in tlieir childhood 
the family livetl during the week on milk, cornbread. oat- 
meal and slab bacon. 1 hats what made roast beef ..r.d apple 
pie taste so g(Xid on Sunday! T oday s housewife . however, 
feels compelli'd to serve a tasty variety ol three course meals 
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throughout the week. Ideally, each evening meal is pre- 
sented on a table graced with fresh flowers, gcxxl china and 
bright linen. Of course, few women manage to live up to 
this standard, but their failure is felt as a great frustration.” 

One cause for mixlem woman’s exaggeratedly high stand- 
ards is what scientists call “social mobility.” Many young 
families now move in social circles quite different from the 
environment in which they were reared. This presents par- 
ticularly painful problems for women, who are traditionally 
the guardians of social structure and family hospitality. A 
minister in Boston told us, “A young married woman whose 
girlhood social manners were learned at church functions is 
suddenly thrown into a cocktail-drinking suburb. A woman 
whose mother used to entertain only on religious holidays or 
at family weddings finds herself throwing weekend parties 
around a barbecue pit. It is all ver\' confusing." 

Social mobility also makes it hard to form lasting friend- 
ships that sustain social and moral values. When today’s 
young mothers were girls, their mothers had close friends 
and confidantes who would lend furniture, recifx's, or ‘‘sjx-ll 
you out” in nursing a sick child. Today, in a society where 
people move around so much, enduring female friendship 
seem to be a thing of the past. 

In her social life today’s young mother is no lx‘tler off. 
She rarely throws a party for the people she honestly wants 
to sec. Either she "owes somebody" or she is entertaining 
her husband’s business associates. Thus the young wife 
wrestles with inner and outer conflict. She says that she has 
freely chosen to be a wife and mother, but she resents the 
fact t!.at the tasks of homemaking and community activities 
engulf her completely. Is there an easy escape? Most of the 
advisers we talkcd with say no. 
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Norman W. Paget, executive director of the Family Ser- 
vice Agency of San Bernardino, C'alilornia, has summed up 
the situation this way; '‘Modern woman’s problem is to nar- 
row her field, reject cheap outside pressures and let her 
family know from the very bc‘ginning just what league she 
wants to play in. The woman who tries to lx* all things to 
all people and nothing to herself is Ixtraying her intelligence, 
her sex and the very humanity which she is supposed to be 
particularly able to defend.” 

POIJCY ni.CISION 

M \ wife applied for an accident jxiliev and listed her (xeupation 
as ^‘Housewife.” She received a letter frem the mutual insur- 
ance cumpanv saving, “We are s<>rrv to have to tell \ou that 
vour presemt (vcupation is tiot in the nonhazardous group to 
which our tjiemlxrshi|> must lx* restricted. W e hojx* vcni will let 
us know if vou change to less hazardous W(»rk in the luture.'* 

— Paul Alley 


Ri sr (TIRF 

When 1 went to habv’Mt for a voiing couple with twins five 
weeks old, I found the wife haggard and exhausted Assuming 
she was going (Uit, 1 asked her where she could lx* reached. She 
|x>itued to the fx*dnH»m. ” Thai ‘s niv forwarding address," she 
said. **Bul I don’t want to lx* disturhed." 

Five hours later she emerged, wearing a pretiv dress and 
hxiking completely refresluxk At that moment her lujslxind ar- 
rived home and let out a stirprisixi, appreciative whist s* W^hen 1 
left, each of them was holding a Kihy and chatting happily. 

— Stephanie Genard 



when Doctors Play God 

LOIS MATTOX MILLER 


M 

/Sl 


few years ago a famous 
physician and medical educator handed me a folder of letters 
which, he said, dealt with the “most difficult problem the 
doctor must face; whether to prolong life — and suffering — 
in the face of inevitable death.” The letters were from doc- 
tors and nurses, and from the children of aged and dying 
parents whose last days had been unmercifully prolonged by 
the "miracles” of modern medicine. They all asked the same 
questions: 

Are we justified in applying “cxtraordinaiy” or “heroic” 
measures merely to sustain a spark of life in an old, hope- 
lessly ill patient whose time to die has come unmistakably? 
How long is the physician obliged to continue this struggle 
when there is no hope of recovery and death is inevitable? 
What about the emotional and financial strain this imp>ses, 
for no good purpose, on the patient’s family or friends? Is 
the doctor really prolonging “life,” or is he only prolonging 
the act of dying? 

When I had finished reading the letters, the physician 
anticipated my obvious question. “These people are not advo- 
cating euthanasia, or mercy killing." he said. “Euthanasia, 
literally easy death,’ is the deliberate termination of life, and 
is forbidden by medical ethics, religious axles and the law. 
Whai is involved here is the very opposite — dysthanasia, 
which means difficult, painful, undignified death. Spe- 
cifically, it is the deliberate postponement of merciful 
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death for days, weeks, sometimes years, when everyone 
knows that the borrowed time will be spent only in misery.” 

The cases this doctor cited had a tragic sameness: An old 
man with cirrhosis of the liver is deep in hepatic coma and 
obviously dying; the medical team at his bedside succeeds in 
bringing him out of the coma — (mly to await the fatal hemor- 
rhage or still another coma that will bring death. A seventy- 
year-old patient with advanced and rapidly spreading cancer 
develops pneumonia; penicillin cures the pneumonia and re- 
stores the patient tf) the longer ordeal of dying from cancer. 
An eighty-year-old woman who has spent years in a nursing 
ho,..c, suffering from a amiple.x of chronic ills and mentally 
blank, has a heart attack; she is rushed to a hospital, placed 
in an oxygen tent, fed intravenously, given heart stimulants, 
started on heparin, subjc^cted to a battery of tests. \\'ithin 
forty-eight hours she is dead — !>ut her family has a whop- 
ping hospital bill. 

“This i^ an old problem,” the d(x:tor said. "But it has 
grown more acute in recent years. Mcxlern medicine has 
lengthened the average life-span, and we h,.' e a greatly in- 
creased population of old jteople. Because w 're better able 
to cope with the chronic ilK and degenerative diseases that 
come with t)ld age, most of these {xople ,*re alert, vigorous, 
ca|^ble of enjoying their later year-,, riiat’s the bright side. 

"But there is another side. Ftxlay we have many old folks 
who are only technically among the living. They .are 'vegeta- 
bles’ lying in hospital beds, l>arely breathing in oxygen tents, 
their wasted bodies nourished thmugh nasal tubes, their blad- 
ders drained by catheters. We have drugs to stimulate the 
faltering heart, drugs to restore consciousness, diogs to ease 
pain. But death is still a part of life and we cannot forestall it 
indefinitely. We can only pmlong the process of dying. 
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Someone has said that we have merely developed a new way 
of dying — slow passage via modern medicine.” 

Since then I have discussed this problem with scores of 
physicians, surgeons, nurses, hospital administrators. Every- 
one agreed that the problem is acute, but few were willing to 
he quoted for publication. “No matter how cautiously we 
speak, we're bound to be accused of advocating euthanasia,” 
said the dean of one medical school. I reminded him of my 
friend’s distinction between euthanasia and dysthanasia. "1 
agree,” he said. “But does the average lawman know the 
difference?” 

“The profession is partly to blame,” said one surgeon. 
“There are zealous doctors who feel obliged to keep on 
fighting for the last faint heart flutter. W'e all know that 
Hippocrates pledged physicians never to use a drug to pro 
duce death, but we seem to have forgotten that he also for 
bade the administration of remedies to those' lieyond ho}X*. ” 

Dr. Walter C. Alvarez, emeritus consultant in medicine of 
the Mayo (!!linic, believes something should be ilone to "nicKl 
erate the zeal of s<jmc physicians who like to keep treating 
strenuously long after all hope for a cure has gone. . . . I'or 
thirty-five years I have begged young physicians not to do 
everything routinely, but always to stop and think and ask 
themselves, ‘Will what I am now ortlering do the patient 
any good?’ ” Dr. Alvarez recalled that the late Dr. Alfred 
Worcester «f Flarvard told how. in his first year of practice, 
he had made tremendous efforts to pndong an old man's life. 
“But actually he had done this at the cost of making the old 
man unhappy and uncomfortable,” Dr. Alvarez says. “He 
decide^ never to do that again.” 

In 1940 Dr. Worcester wrote a classic book. The Care of 
the Aged, the Dying and the Dead. “Modem methods of 
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resuscitation are most decidedly out of place where by dis- 
ease or accident the body’s usefulness has ended/’ he said. 
“Especially is this true when resuscitation would onlv renew 
the patient’s suffering. Such attempted defiance of nature is 
even less justifiable than are efforts for prolonging life when 
the inevitable approach of death ofi'ers merciful release. Yet 
in lx)th these ways many of our profession seem dutv-lxjund 
to do their utmost. I hey ought to know bc^tlcr. The dving 
ought to he allowed to depart in peace." 

Most of the physicians with whom 1 discussed the prob- 
lem emphasized that they were sjx'aking only of patients 
a.'e old, incurably ill and obviously d\ing. I he question 
of prolonging life is quite different when the patient is 
young or middle aged. “Ever\ g(K)d ph\sician knerns that in 
most cases ol serious illness in childh<x>d he mu.st keep 
fighting for a cure until the \cry end. says Dr. Alvarez. 
“Young adults who are dving will be* reluctant to go Ixdore 
thev have*hacl a chance to li\e. Men and women a little 
older can lx* much ilistressed at having to go and leave a 
greatly loved sjxuise. 1 ess distressing. usualK is the problem 
of slow death \\ hen it comes to the aged \\ he- race has bevn 
run. Older pers<ms who for vears ha\e suffered the tortures 
of a failing heart or crippled joints or a series ot sirt^kes are 
often glad to go, anti some keep aAing. How much longer 
has it got to bi.':* " 

The most soix’ring statement the problem iip{x*ared in 
CA — The Rtdictiu of Cauccr Proi^rcyy, in i>^ pa]x^r 

bv 1^. Edward \ \. Rvnearson of the Mavo C linic. Aou are 
standing at the Ixxfside of a patient dving of untreatablc 
cancer," Dr, Rvnearson told he ctdleagucs. 'The patient has 
already undergone radical surgery*, chemoiherapv. radiation. 
Despite all the impa*ssive ministrations science can provide 
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he is still dying and still suffering. There simply is no other 
treatment now, for there is no treatment for death. . . . 

“There are too many instances, in my opinion," Dr. Ry- 
nearson went on, “where such patients are kept alive 
indefinitely by means of tubes inserted into their stomachs, 
veins, bladders — ^with the whole sad scene encompassed 
within the cocoon of oxygen which is the next thing to a 
shroud." Suppose the physician and his associates agree that 
these “extraordinary" measures are futile and only prolong- 
ing the patients suffering and the family’s distress. "Tlie 
time certainly has arrived to have a frank discussion with the 
patient's relatives,” says Dr. Rynearson. “Almost never have 
I met any lack of understanding on their part. Almost never 
do they wish to have their loved one maintained indefinitely 
in a tragic interlude of more and more suffering. In most 
instances, the patient by now has a full understanding of the 
factors involved and usually is asking for relief of pain, not 
prolongation of distress.” * 

Who, then, says that “heroic measures” still must be ap- 
plied to prolong the {latient’s life? Is it the church? "So far as 
I know,” says Dr. Rynearson, “there have been no voices 
representative of the Roman Catholic or Greek Orthodox 
churches or of the Protestant faiths to suggest that physicians 
should try extraordinary means to keep life going when 
every process of the body is bent tow'ard extinction. His I loli- 
ness Pope Bius XII, within the last year of his life, stated the 
official position of the Roman Catholic Church as not requir- 
ing the physician to use extraordinary means when only cer- 
tain death and suffering lie ahead." However, Rabbi Wil- 
liam 1 . Rosenblum of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, representing the Reform Jewish faith, says, “It is a 
maxim of Judaism that one must do everything humanly 
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possible to prolong a life." The Union of Orthodox Rabbis 
of the United States and Canada has taken no ofBcial posi- 
tion on the subject. 

Some Catholic authorities question whether such medical 
advances as radiation therapy, oxygen tents, iron lungs, intra- 
venous feeding, etc., arc "ordinary” or “extraordinary” mea- 
sures. ITiey seem to agree that intravenous feeding, for exam- 
ple, should now be classified as ordinar\'. “But even granted 
that it is ordinary,” writes Father Gerald Kelly, S.J., “one 
may not immediately conclude that it is obligatory. To me, 
the mere prolongation of life in the given circumstances 
sCii.i' to be relatively useless, and I see no sound reason for 
saying that the patient is obliged to submit to it." 

Dr. Ryncarson concluded that when doctors, family, pa- 
tient and spiritual adviser agree that the struggle is hopeless 
“the physician should do all he can to alleviate the patient’s 
suffering and make no effort to prolong his life. 

"Some fnay say: ‘You are tiying to play God.’ ’ Dr. Ry- 
nearson conceded. “I reject that charge. I believe that it is 
actually the physician who prolongs life h\ using extraordi- 
nary measures who is 'playing CkxI.’ " Di ^sTiearson also 
knew that others would ask: “W hat would you do if this 
occurred in your own family? ” His answe. : "The travail and 
misfortune I am speaking about did occur to a member of 
my immediate family. W'e kept her in her own bed in her 
own home and made tx*rtain she suffered as little as ptissible 
until she w'as released by death. ” 

Following the publication of Dr. Rs-nearson’s paper, 
w'hich received widespread approval within the profession, I 
disLUissed the problem with a number of specialists in geri- 
atrics (the medical treatment erf old people). Did Dr. Rynear- 
son’s recennmendations for the patient dring of incurable can- 
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cer apply equally to patients dying of chronic and degenera- 
tive diseases of old age? “If the case is hopeless, if everything 
has been tried and has failed, I see no difference," was a 
typical answer. “But what we need first is wide-open discus- 
sion of this problem, between physicians and laymen. With 
general understanding that this is not euthanasia but the 
very opposite, I think we shall get somewhere." 

“We had better get somewhere and soon,” added another 
geriatrician. “This problem is getting more pressing all the 
time. I have dedicated my life to caring for old people. But 
when their hour is come I shall devote my energy to keeping 
them free from pain, not to prolonging a misery called ‘life.’ ” 
Then he continued: "Incidentally, we all ought to Ix" 
grateful to Rynearson for making the C'atholic position clear. 
Too few people, even Catholics, understand it. I'he late 
Pope Pius XII was a wise as well as a holy man. I le had still 
more to say on this subject, and I think it’s worth quoting. 
‘Euthanasia, deliberate provocation of death,’ Hi 5 Holiness 
stated in 1957, ‘is obviously condemned by moral law. But. 
with the consent of the dying person, it is permissible to use 
narcotics with moderation to alleviate suffering, even if the 
narcotics hasten his death. In this case, death is not directly 
desired but is inevitable, and proptmionatc motives sanction 
measures which mav hasten its advent.' " 

SPEClAlJZATit)N 

jDriving through Texas, I found our Anny squadron surgeon 
practicing in a small town. *'With all your training," I s^iid. 
"'how c me you aren't up in San Antfmio specializing?" 

“Why, I do specialize," he said. "I specialize in people." 

— ] 6 hn W. Morrison, Jr. 
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How Much Can You Stand' 

HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


w 

-JHLivery important life story 
has two aspects; the things a man has energy enough to do 
and the things a man has stability enrmgh to stand. Many ol 
the worst tragedies that afflict individuals today come from 
inability to stand life’s strain. In our day the virtues most 
emphasized are those associated w ith progress. I he ancient 
world did not Ixdieye in progress. Marcus .Aurelius, l^oman 
emjX'ror, even said that an openeved man, ioriv years of 
age, had seen everything that ever had Ixen or ever would 
lx\ But the modern man stands on tiptoe wondering what 
new things will hapjx-n tomorrow, he e.vpects change and. 
therelore. ’values those virtues ol .idventure. enterprise, in- 
ventiveness ami strenuous energy which achieve it. 

I here is, however, another set ol eju,; ics w hich the 
temper ol our time iKxs not encour.igc; jioist *alance. steadi- 
ness, stability. In conse'ijuence. when one thinks ol one's 
own life, or of the restless civilization ol which it is a part, 
one often leels the topheaviness ol it .ill. as though a tree 
h:id sptx'ialized in branches and lorgotten roots, and now- 
faced the crucial hour when everv thing diipended on 
whetlicr it could staml. 

To be sure, stability is in pan temperamental. Our interior 
gyroscopes arc mit of one ijualitv. so that some m'ople will 
always be* steadier than others ever can lx. 1 have iust Ixx'n 
reading again the life of Cxtirge \\ ashington. He was not a 
brilliant man. Ctatcs won at Saratoga a more smashing vie- 
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tory, I think, than Washington ever won except at 
Yorktown, but Gates let ambition enter in and in compari- 
son Washington seemed like a great rock, steadfast. When 
he won a battle, as at Princeton, he did not lose his head. 
When he lost one, as at Brandywine, he did not lose his 
heart. In a desperate, chaotic time, he had amazing stability. 

If anyone says that this is paitly temperamental, we may 
agree, and yet we do so desperately need this quality that 
there must be some way of getting a little of it for ourselves 
if we seek it aright. The problem touches the lives of all of 
us, particularly in our handicaps. Reading biography 
conhrms the impression that all human beings are hand- 
icapped somewhere, and that in no small degree the quality 
of any personality depends on the way he is dealing with 
difficulty and standing up under it. 

We thought, perhaps, that a scientist like Pasteur, u{x>n 
whose titanic work modern medicine rests, must have had 
lusty health to labor with. We discover that he Had a para- 
lytic stroke at forty-six and was handicapped for life. We 
find Beethoven writing music although deaf and Milton 
writing poetry although blind. We discover that, in general, 
the great work of the world has been dune by handicapped 
people. We recall that Wordsworth said of James Watt, ‘‘1 
look upon him, considering both the magnitude and the 
universality of his genius, as perhaps the most extraordinary 
man that this country ever produced.” But Watt himself we 
forget — ^sickly of body, starving on eight shillings a week. 

People who stand things handsomely wield a penetrating 
spiritual influence upon all who know them. Bring on your 
strong and shining Apollo who never had a handicap, who 
with integrated personality, fortunate circumstance and phy- 
sical health has lived untroubled by limitations, and however 
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energetic may be his active service in the world, there are 
some things he cannot do for us that Helen Keller can. 
My friend at a Midwestern university tells me that, in all his 
years there, he never heard such cheering, not even at a 
foothall victory, as greeted a hopelessly crippled boy carried 
in the arms of his companion across the platform to receive 
his diploma on Commencement Day. 

One wonders if this ability to tackle life with courage and 
steadfastness is going to be distinctive of our new American 
generation. Many of our children go to scIkkjI where, as a 
dean of Columbia College once said, thev arc asked in the 
m rning what, if anything, thev w ish to study that dav. We 
are surrounding them in our families with luxuries that we 
never knew in youth and that our fathers never dreamed of. 
They are told on every side that pt'rsonalitv is a creature of 
environment, and that the gri“at thing is for everybody to be 
surrounded by commodious and comfortable circumstances. 
This is deceiving many of them as to the real secret of living. 
ITiey arc exjx'cting to find life, to pick it up. to get it out of 
circumstances, and that is a lie. W e never ft-ul life; we create 
it. Often the best friend a man has is the st lulus and chal- 
lenge of antagonistic environment to awaken the courageous 
resistance and endurance of his slumKring soul. .All life 
must he tackled in this spirit. W hat existence hands us is the 
raw material out of which something must be made, and it 
takes steadiness to make it. 

This ccrtainlv applies to our moral situation. That old 
moral coties have broken dtwvn is t>hvious. Hie prevalent 
idea is that our laxness is mtxlern. hut that is nonsense to 
anyone who knows histon’. hack to the seve’uoenth and 
early eighteenth centuries am» vou will find it all there. 
When was it that Lady N!an- W’ortley Montagu reported a 
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plan to take the “not” out of the Commandments and put it 
into the Creed? Tliat sounds ultramodern, but it was in the 
eighteenth century. When was it that men sneered at a 
dying Christianity and said that it already was so far gone 
that it needed only decent obsequies to complete its course? 
That sounds ultramodern, but it was in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. When was it that the Duchess of Marlborough called 
at a lawyer's office and the clerk, a'porting her call, said he 
did not know who she was but that she swore so dreadfully 
he was sure she was a lady of quality? That sounds ultra- 
modern, but it was in the eighteenth century. The fact is we 
are facing an old fight between orgy and self-control, promis- 
cuous living and decent family life, a fight which has lK*en 
waged again and again across the centuries, upon the out 
come of which depends whether we human Ix'ings are really 
going to be human lieings or beasts. In this situation nothing 
is more needed than }X)ise, Iialance, level headedness, g(Kxl 
sense and moral stability. Tliere is no place wWere a real 
religion operates with more conspicuous success than in this 
matter. A vital faith in G(xl iloes contribute to steadiness of 
character. It does enable a man to stand up under things that 
otherwise would crush him or bowl him over. 

When that kind of faith is lacking, the insecurity of life is 
terribly increased. We are insecure enough already — ironom 
icallv, domcsticallv, internationallv insc'cure. victims of vicis- 

> y y 

situde, children of restless change, dreadfully insecure! And 
now disbelief comes with the profound addition of spiritual 
insecurity. When Socrates was on trial for his life he said, 
“Men of Athens, I honor and love yr>u; but I shall obey Cod 
rather ban you." There was a man who had the capacity to 
stand his ground, but he had it because there was something 
deeper than pc^ular judgment on which he could stand. 



Chapter 1 6/The Tangled Thickets of Sex 

Sex, v/i the I remluiie^, .i liiiuiuinie tlmi 

jnurides luiu h of the jxnt ei /./) huniini e' h:^ i 
Sex. ^ii] tin mhejists^ /f,(< Ih eti 
einjdutsiiiul tv oio > ulutu 

^ovii'thitie!, that shnuhl hi ■. „•),.{ # 

S«*\. vjri\t ohserif', a li! ,.!\n > : //.:»■ .• ; , 

( crtiiiiih irr liu ni nt jit lii.A »'/ s .. .../ 

linj><nallelfiliuiiil:i,t'^ let. . ,i 

r. NiatH fof man. l (’'-rl' fh -l . : . j/ ■ ■- * /; /. , 

» » and i ,/.tu. : ’ ’? '? 

jTifhh'w^ tiiidi njji ' 'V.'.-t ‘ iii'i 5, 

1 he l^ilemma ol Premarital Relations 

HEISY MARVIN Ml MNM Y 

■» wic have lies ' a great deal 
in the past few decatles aUiiit the dangiTs oi .eproN^ion and 
inhibition. The se.xual IruNtration <>t onmarned voung 
women has been made much ol, not onlv bv psychologists 
hut by voting men searching lor sc'xual partnerv. Linder the 
spell of the current iargon. many xtning womei\ nml little 
additional {XTSuasion foractixitv the\ have Uen inlliienced 
to feel is "only normal. oi "sophisticated. \\ hen mmance 
enters into this dilemma, the nuxlern \oung wiiman can be 
made to ftfl almost more immoral if she withholds her virgin 
ity I nan the man slic loves than i. she surrenders it. 

Many women today are |\irt of a "hlxTated" generation 
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for whom sex has become a matter of personal choice, virgin- 
ity something to be given or withheld on a basis of volition 
rather than morality. This attitude has led in some cases to 
an insecurity so great that breakdown has resulted. For the 
“liberators’ ’’ approach contains a fallacy: the supposition 
that male and female sexual behavior can be evaluated as if 
they were identical. They are not identical. Man’s role, sex- 
ually, is a single act: the deposition of sperm where it can 
fertilize an ovum. Woman’s role is a more time-taking triple 
act in which accepting the sperm comes first, pregnancy and 
childbirth second and lactation (nursing) third. By man’s 
completing his sexual activity, a woman’s is merely initiated. 

It seems to be assumed in our society that the w’oman’s 
own cycle can be repressed and inhibited at w'ill so that she 
may concentrate exclusively on the part of it that involves 
impregnation. This is a masculinization of her role. Carried 
to its conclusion, it would mean the discontinuation of the 
human race. Yet on this false basis much of our present-day 
sexual lore is founded. In other places, (»ther moral structures 
have evolved. A few primitive societies permit indiscriminate 
intercourse, generally limiting it to a premarital, almost juve- 
nile “testing” period, for the better selection of a mate. 
When uninhibited sexual intercourse is permitted Ix-yond 
immaturity, it is invariably in a society w'hich welcomes and 
cares for all the resulting children, without feelings of "le- 
gitimacy” or “illegitimacy.” Thus, in these cultures the role 
of the female is given full recognition. 

But in our society premarital experience forces a woman 
to limit her sexuality to what is, for her, only the introduc- 
tory phase. At no point docs the man suggest that she fulfill 
her sexual role. If he is thinking of the possibility of a baby 
at all, he is thinking of how to avoid any such unwanted 
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finale. That he wants the full expression of his own male 
sexuality is wholly understandable, and there are times when 
the young woman may I eel quite as impelled, emotionally. 
However, she cannot know in advance just how totally 
this communion is going to deprive her if she enters it 
outside oi marriage. II she d(Xis surrender to his importun- 
ings, she is entering a situation of tremendous frustration — 
socially, spiritually, emotionally and sexuallv. If she was frus- 
trated Ixd ore, she is much more frustrated now. For she has 
set in motion a compelling progression, and she is frustrating 
the deejx^st needs of her sexuality bv concentrating on this 
beginning, partial phase. Moreover, it will probably take 
monliis ui sexual intimacx, if not the complete cvcle of preg- 
nancy-childl)irih and lactation ^now thought to be a final 
maturing factor in developing womans full stwual 
sensitivity/, Ixiore she can experience an\ thing like the 
abandoned joy her lover mav know almost immediatelv. 

I his in itself leads t(» divippointment, for she must pretend 
t(» an exaltation she is unlikelv to feel. 

Despite the tact that nonvirginitv is the fairlv common 
status of man\ unmarried \oung women m (lavs, it is still 
unsanctioned morallv. rchgiousK or socialb. ixlay s yoUng 
wom.in mav find less dis,ippr(>\al than existed a generation 
ago. hut she is still luaci! tocair\ on aiu piemarital affair in 
secreev under the ever pres^ait threat of loss o\ reputation 
should she lx‘ diM.overed. Instead of Ixing “ruleased she 
feels less sivure than she has ever Ix-en in her life. 

Perhaps the most terrible of her moral and spiritual penah 
ties will lx* the jXTVcrsion of her sc'xiialiiv bv its frustration. 
Rather than delighting in her female role and accepting the 
role, she must ilisown il. refu e pregnane v, kx*K on it ^ if 
it docs hapjX'n) with dread. Such inhibition makes deeper 
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inroads on personality than is usually recognized. Whether 
or not she uses contraceptives successfully, she is engaged in 
denjing her ov\ti creativity, her very femininity. TTiis is a 
frustration many men would probably prefer to minimize, 
for it seriously interferes with what might otherwise be a far 
less guilt-ridden situation for them. Perhaps they do not 
realize that “se.x" is a considerably less complex act for them 
than it is for women. It is one of the most thwarting of all 
situations in which a woman’s emotions can entangle her; 
the situation of the unmarrietl lover. She is deprived when 
she most wants to be “lilx'rated." TTiis |X)int is so little recog- 
nized by most writers on sex that the frustrated nonvirgin 
gets far less attention than the far less frustrated virgin. 

Constituted as we are, the expression of sex via inter 
course can do great harm to the unmarried woman. To ac- 
cept and deal successfully with unavoidable fru.stration is a 
mark of both balance and maturity. But to invite avoidable 
frustration is fwlish and immature. Fortunately, continence 
is not at all harmful, nor is it even imp)ssibly frustrating. 
And there are two sound wavs lor a girl to deal with a voung 
man who is insistent; she can marry him or sav “No.” 

’L J 

I'tMALE BI()L(K;V 

A woman s first protection against IxJirayal hy her bioloj^y is to 
appreciate that the speedup of her emotions is not only |x>ssible 
but normal during lovemaking. I ler best defense^ is to have no 
confidence at all in her ability Xu say nay at the appropriate 
moment. The belief that any woman can coolly halt lovemaking 
at som*' jX)int before she is wholly committed is a trap devised 
by romantics. Female biology can illuminate or depilate — but it 
can never be underestimated. — Marion Hilliard, M.D. 
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Advice for Ncwlvweds 

MARGARET BI.AIR JOHNSTONE 




.t *x#.. ^ a minister and marriage 
counselor who has Ix-en consulted hy hundreds ol men and 
women ior advice (m marital problems, I know that we mod- 
erns can discuss sex lacts and functions treelv. But in our 
reaction against puritanism many of us have substituted mis- 
iniormation lor the old-fashioned pruders. Despite present- 
uay tiaiikness, many of those who think thev know most 
aliout the subj(“ct are dangerously misinformed. 

I 0 find out how much couples about to he married do 
know, I test them on a .set ol eighty ijuestions originated bv 
Dr. Ciciolo McHugh of Duke University. The questions arc 
so basic t^ a wholesome knowledge of sex that the answers 
can spell the dilferena* between a happy and an unsuccess- 
ful marriage. Yet 1 have never found a premarriage couple 
who could answer two thirds of the questio..^ correctly. This 
is in keeping with Dr. McHugh's wider f. lings gathered 
from studies conducted among two groups: unmarried men 
ateraging twentv-two years of age and unmarried women 
averaging twenty. Of mt're than zcoc tested, the men aver- 
;*ged only 53 correct answers, the t\omen 53. • 

Quiz vourself on the folloning samples adapted from the 
test. Are these statements true or false"^ 

1 . DifTeri lice in physical size causes sexual incompatibil- 
ity in marriage. 2. It is dangerous to have sex relations dur- 
ing a woman's menstrual pt'ri'' l. 3. There is no - x life for a 
woman after the menopause*. 4. Sex relations should take 
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place only when the woman wishes it. 5. It is normal for a 
woman to initiate relations with her husband. 6. Pregnancy 
can occur even though neither partner reaches a sexual cli- 
max. 7. Unresponsiveness in sex relations helps prevent 
pregnancy. 8. Pleasure from the sexual climax varies greatly 
from time to time in the same person. 

The first four statements are false, five and six are true, 
seven is false and eight is true. Anyone who has three or 
more of these facts wrong should seek expert advice. 

Many wives and husbands are not enjoying their marriage 
to the fullest because they never have learned that sex 
relations can take place healthfully as often as both parties 
wish and that it is perfectly normal for the woman as well as 
the man to take the initiative. Every couple sht»uld know 
that pleasure and other emotional reactions do not influence 
conception, and that intensity and length of reaction vary 
decidedly from time to time. Few couples 1 counsel e\-er con- 
sider that there are psychological as well as physital factors 
to take into account. A satisfying sex relationship dejxmds on 
more than just knowing about technique. A contlitioned emo- 
tional frigidity, for example, may occur in women Ix-cause 
of a lack of privacy. Overcrowded living t|uartcrs restrict the 
chances for marriage intimacy. Couples should recognize this 
and make provision for absolute privacy. 

Unresponsiveness also can result when there is a mental 
block caused by poor timing. Fhc ax’erage wife feels most 
relaxed and free of tensions in the evening. A man usually 
feels most rested and refreshed in the morning just when his 
wife is concerned with getting up to prepare breakfast and 
get thf youngsters off to school. Compromise is the obvious 
solution, with each partner trying to cater to the other’s pref- 
erences. Another common danger facing couples is letting 
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sex Ixicomc perfunctory. When spontaneity is gone, sexual 
relations can become as monotonous as washing dishes. 

Often couples, in ignorance, secretly and wrongly blame 
each other for the situations in which they find themselves. 
Men actually still blame their wives for bearing only 
daughters. Women without children often inwardlv accuse 
their mates of some premarital excess which, they imagine, 
has robbc'd the husbands of the ability to give them children. 
Both frequently nurse these and other grievances in silence, 
never dreaming of the damage they are doing to their physi- 
cal happiness and, of course, to their marriage. When 
difficulties seem insoluble, husbands and wives together 
should seek, with the advice of their family physician, the 
professional help that is available to them. I hcy should not 
try to establish the blame but to find the answer, and b\ 
even' means to get over the dangerous impasse which "a 
little learning’' alx)ut sex may have brought. 

\Mienever a couple confess disappointment in marriage 
and admit that their scwual relationship "is not what we 
thought it would lx*. ' I realize thev do not know what full 
sc*\ experience in love is. One Knvildered n told me, *‘We 
read all the modern lxx>ks. \\ c should K >w the score.** 
Then, as an afterthought, he suggested the kev to the puzzle 
confronting him and his wife: "Sometimes I think the litera- 
ture itself mav be the uxit of our trouble. If we weren't 
alvx'avs reading about what love should be, •pThaps we 
would be a gtxxl deal more siitisfied w ith what we have. ’ Sex 
harmonv cannot be achieved bv reading. Rather, it is a deep 
satisfaction, achieved in the give and take of steadily im- 
proving cxjx'rience. 

I am constantly asked: *‘V hat constitutes full sex expe- 
rience in love? ” One of die best answers I know came from a 
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man who had learned the hard way. He had ruined his mar- 
riage through infidelity. ^*You can buy sex relations/* he said. 
‘‘But you cannot buy the desire to be together alter sex needs 
are satisfied. That’s not bought; it s given. And it’s not the 
real thing unless it’s shared.” Then he added: “Real love is 
not just physical union. It is spiritual communion.” 

LOVE AND MARRIAGE 

To know that one is loved, and to love: these are the greatest 
satisfactions in life and they are not confined to physical rela- 
tionships. ITie love of a wife or sweetheart has drawn men back 
from death has ennobled many lives. A word s|x)ken at the 
right moment may give more comfort and reassurance than any 
form of physical contact. The knowledge that anothci stands by 
and understands is, in critical moments of life, the ultimate value 
of love. If it were not for these deepiT undercurrents, marriage 
would long since have ceased to exist as an enduring human 
relationship. — lentil H. I iwilis 


FOR A LIFEHME 

hat is sex but the symbol of the relation of man to woman, 
woman to man? It consists of infinite different How's Ixnween the 
two beings, different, even apparently contrary. Chastity is part 
of the flow bdtween man and woman, as is physical passion. And 
beyond these, an infinite range of subtle communication. At 
times, sex desire itself departs completelv. Yet the great How of 
the relationship goes on, undying, and this is the flow of living 
sex, the relation between man and woman that lasts a lifetime, 
and of which sex desire is only one vivid manifestation. 

— D. //. Lawrence 
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The Real Cause of Frigidity 

HANNAH I.EES 



W l,cn a wife is not happy in 
her husband’s arms, the marriage — however much thev en- 
joy and admire each other — is not likelv t(^ be nourishing 
to either of tliem. [here is no wav of knowing how manv 
marriages are haunted by what is comnionlv called frigiditv. 
!i may l)e a ih.id ol them, or half or three quarters. Actuallv. 
the number isn t the important thing. W hat does matter is 
that the problem always causes unhappiness, and what mat- 
ters stiP more is that often the problem need not exist. 

Women vary in their .sexual responsiveness, and even 
those* who are frequently unresponsive are likelv to have far 
more capacity for passion than ihev know. Most doctors 
agree that |K‘rhaps go p-rcent of socalled frigidity is psy- 
chological. .Many unrespinsive wises couP’ be* much freer 
and happier in their losemaking with a lit' more under- 
standing of their fet'lings. Often what is withering their re- 
sptn.sc* is nothing more eornpli.. ated than suppa'ssed anger or 
re,sentment. \\ hen thev learn to express that anger, and get 
it over with, thev find in themselves an unevp*cted capacity 
for resjx>nsc*. We all take the fact of marriage ?o much for 
granted that we seldom stop to think how close to miraculous 
it is that two pople can spend a lifetime so intimately to 
gether without driving each other crazy. Even in the most 
atmpatible marriages there *'■0 bound to lx* .rritations, 
conflicts of will and preference. 

A New York gynecologist tells of a young wife who came 
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for a consultation in a panic after only a few months of 
marriage. Her honeymoon, she said, had been wonderful; 
she and her husband couldn’t have been happier together. 
They agreed about practically eveiy-thing. But for the past 
few weeks she just hadn’t felt anything at all when they 
made love. How could that be? Could she just be falling out 
of love? She couldn’t be that shallow, could she? It must be 
something physical. The gynecologist asked a numlx-T of ap- 
parently aimless questions. The young wife had a job? 1 low 
did she manage with the housework? W'ho did the market- 
ing, the clearing up? Did her husband help her at all? 

They did the marketing together, the young woman said. 
They used to do the dishes together, but — well, she mally 
preferred to do them alone. Her husband had a terribly sys- 
tematic mother. He always insisted on their doing things the 
way his mother did. So now .she did the dishes alone, her 
way, but even so she could feel him bc’ing critical. Oh. sure, 
it made her a little mad that he would help only on his own 
terms. As the young woman talked, she realized that she was 
much more than a little angry at her husband s criticism, and 
the resentment had gathered strength because she hadn't 
dared admit it even to herself. There was nothing wrong 
with her physically, nothing basically wrong with her love 
for her husband. Anger — unadmitted anger — had lx*en freez- 
ing her response to him. 

The angtfr that froze another wife was far more con.scious 
and far more serious. Her husband was warm and con 
siderate, she told the marriage counselor, and very 
successful. They had an interesting life, and she really loved 
him as much as ever except that for the last year or so she 
hadn’t enjoyed his making love to her. He couldn’t help 
knowing, aild they both were miserable. The marriage coun 
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selor asked many questions. Finally she got around to chil- 
dren. “I want a baby terribly,” the woman burst out. “I 
wanted one right away but my husband said we ought to 
wait until we were further ahead, and each year there has 
lx.*cn some new reason. 1 don't think he wants me to have a 
baby, and stjmetimes I almost Itate him lor it! " 

Hadn’t she e\’er told him- “I used to tn', but he brushed 
me off. I couldn't keep on pushing it." It is east to see how a 
woman who lelt denied the basic reason tor lovemaking 
would finally resent the lovemaking itself. But it is also easv 
t(i see how a man preoccupied with success might not even 
goc what was on in his wife's mind il she never 

rcallv told him. 

Understanding an^er, aeknowled^ini^ it and hndin^ a wav 
to express it are the first steps toward Ireeinj^i onest^lf of it. 
1 hese two voun^ women who weie helped to recr>gni/c 
their feelinj^s did not e.\|HTience return of ardor overnight. 
But as thev were able to unburden themselves, the inhibit- 
ing piivsieal effects Ix'gan to disappear. I Ik cause of the 
resentment or anger is not usiialK pinpointed so easilv. 
Alanv wives Unlav find the j».Iv of wife a i mother l(‘ss 
fulfilling than tiuw had hojxd. 1 lie\ want dc perately to Ix' 
g(KKl wives and mothers. Yet the\ are trembled hy the feeling 
that this role is at the ^ame time much and not enough. 
Overloaded as their davs are with the demanils of home and 
children and hushand. thev still feel that the\* should be 
doing something more usc’iul or, alx^ve all. m re appreciated. 
As a voung \» ile once said to me, ‘ I he trouble with being 
a lumsewife is that vou ne\er gel promoted like yenir hus- 
I>and. You never even get gold stars the way ihi kids do. 

Sometimes the resenimcnis aust*d by everyday life arc 
complicated by more deep scatcxl attitudes. Some women cn- 
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ter marriage unconsciously suspicious of all men. They may 
have had brutal fathers or brothers; or they may have been 
badly treated in some earlier love affair. By the time they fall 
in love and many they have forgotten all this — until it wells 
up in a great dark cloud in the intimacy of the hednxim. It is 
not uncommon for a woman to feel warmly responsive to her 
husband and then suddenly — even while she is still longing 
to love and be loved — have all desire vanish as if someone 
had turned off a switch. 

Women like this, whose responses are rtxrteil in long for- 
gotten angers, mav need psychiatric help or marriage er»unsel- 
ing. But the problems mav Ix' worked through without pro- 
fessional help if a wife has the strength and patience to ex 
plore her feelings. What am I blaming on my husband that 
he doesn't desenc? W'hal happened in my life years ago that 
I still allow to haunt me? If a wife can ask herself these 
questions, especially if she can make herself talk them over 
with her husband, her chances of l)ecoming more resp)nsive 
may be vcr' gtxxl. 

Another complicated form of anger may spring fr(*m what 
social scientists call "exchanging roles” — the wife assuming 
leadership of the family, "(io ask your mother,” the huslund 
says when the children ask permission to go to the movies. 
“You decide,” he says when his wife wants to disc'uss 
whether to send the children to camp. “Hen* — you budget 
it,” he says* handing over his paycheck. Such a relationship 
always affects a couple’s love for each other. I hc anger that 
a woman feels toward a ntan who has either forced her or 
allowed her to usurp the leadership of the family is the 
deepest anger of all and most intimately connected with her 
feelings toward him as a lover. Most women long for a domi 
nant man — not a domineering bully, but someone strong to 
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lean on in a crisis. If a husband has defaulted on his man- 
hood in the whole fabric of their lelaticmship, how can a 
wife respond to it in any one aspect? 

Dr. C'atherine Bacon, a prominent psvchoanalvst, is con 
vinced that the love relationship of main men and women is 
crippled by their fear of showing the angrv leelings that 
arise from the complications and pressures in modern life. It 
is natural, of course, to lx* afraid ol anger. We think of it as 
destroying love — the love we need to leel lor others and the 
love we long for. But repressed anger is what reallv destroys 
love. The act of love bv its very nature is a far from passive 
c-vjXi !• ir #•. Som ’ ol the most satislving lovemaking is, in 
fact, a thinly disguised battle in which, at its best, and mirac- 
ulouslv, both can win. All ol us can learn to recognize our 
resentments and find some direct wa\ of expressing them. If 
a woman, instead of stiffening her jaw and raking over, said, 
‘'DK)k. I m angry that you are letting me do this." and if the 
man instead of retreating said. "Well. Im not going to let 
you: I’m the man in this lamiK. there would never be that 
harmful exchange of roles. 

It takes practice and s<^msiii\iiv but the mo*^ inazing fact 
alx)ut women who have not btrn able to rc'^pond to lo\’c 
Ix'caust" they were frozen hy hi Men anger i that it is never 
too late to undo it. Husbands and wives wlio ha\e Ix^en 
unbappv togetliei for years can. when they iaee what they 
are angrN' alx)Ut. Ix'gin in their thirties. li)riies*and even 
fifties to enjoy each other as lovers. 


j4ngcr is an acid that can dt> more harm to the vessel !n which 
its stored than to anything on whiei. it's jxnired. 

— Clctui*ih\ CiJiforfiuj. SeuS'Press 
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What Sex Means to Women 

JOHta KORO LAGEMANN 


M 

JuLloL ow like a woman, ’ a 
husband may sav. The comment, made jokingly or in anger, 
frequently expresses honest bewilderment. He knows his 
wife responds differently and acts differently from him in 
many situations, but why she does often baffles both of 
them. Many marriages might profit if both partners had a 
fuller understanding of the special nature of women. 

Few men realize how much courage it takes for a woman 
to accept the feminine role in sex and achieve the complete 
surrender required for mutual fulfillment. They have never 
experienced the risks that women have lived with since child- 
hood. Long before a girl is old enough to marry, she has 
learned ftom obsenation and from hearstiy oj the penalties 
of ill-advised intimacy with men. From their earliest years, 
women build up emotional defenses to guard them against 
premature, harmful or unwelcome intrusion. I'hese defen- 
ses, often appearing to be “feminine modesty." are Ixised 
on fear. And, until a woman is mature enough to manage 
her own life, these fears serve a useful purpose. It would 
be wonderful if she could drop these defenses immediately 
on falling in love and getting married, and proceed at once 
to find complete expression of her feminine impulses and 
emotions in marital relations. But marriage cannot transform 
her !H^;xual attitudes and behavior overnight. Many of her 
defenses remain. 

The conscious ones arc the first to go. Fear of pregnancy, 
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for example, may be replaced by a desire for children; or, for 
some, it may be relieved by consulting a doctor on a safe 
means of contraception. The ordinar\* feelings of shame, shy- 
ness and false nuxlesty carried over from girlhood usually 
yield to experience or to information acquired in talking 
with a doctor or a marriage counselor. 

One of the most important things the young wife learns is 
that relatively few women achieve climax in the earlv 
months of marriage and that at no time is failure a dire 
emergency. It reflects a way of life and a set of attitudes 
which have to lx‘ mcxlified graduallv. They learn, too. that 
for 3 woman the climax is an individual matter and that no 
two women exptTicnce it with the same Irequencv or inten- 
sitv. Some women are constitutionallv more emotional or 
sensual than (»thers, and are deeply stirred not only by sex 
but by everything that matters to them. Naturally such 
w'omen react more passionately than otliers. 1 he wife whose 
climax evokts no more than a contented sigh may be just as 
fulfilled and therefore just as st'xuallv “adequate" as the wile 
for whom it is an earthshaking experience. 

Underlying all of tbest* indi\t'lual \ariaiiO i'' the fact 
that virtually all women have the |X)tential for ^ vual arousal 
and siitisfaclion. A noted Chicago gynecolocist told me how 
he gets this p(.)int of view across to his patients. In a leisurely 
preexamination chat he draws on his 1k*si anecdotes. When 
his patient laughs, he tells her, “11 vou can lind ^release in 
laughter, vou can find another kind of relea*ie in marital 
relations. ’ As this d<xtor jxnnts out. a woman s ability to 
achieve st'xual fulfillment has much in common with her 
sense of humor. Both must be shared to Ix’ enjoved. Neither 
can be brought alxuit by force, tc hnique or sheer determina- 
tion. A certain blend of sjxmtaneity and thoughtlulncss is 
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essential. Neither is located in any particular part of the 
body. Both involve a woman’s total personality. In most 
cases, one of the first things young couples learn when they 
consult a doctor is that a wife's inability to achieve satisfac- 
tion is not due to any specific defect or deficiency. The most 
thorough physical examination seldom reveals any malforma- 
tion, glandular imbalance or other physical sjTnptom. 

But questioning by the doctor may show that the wife has 
troubles in some other areas of her life besides her relations 
vtith her husband. Psychologist Niles Newton, in a l)«x)k 
based on her research at the University of Pennsylvania’s 
School of Medicine, indicates where this dilficultv com 
monly lies. Careful study of interviews with several hundred 
mothers of newborn babies revealed that women who 
dreaded either menstruation or pregnancy rarely found satis 
faction in marital relations. On the other hand, women who 
accepted menstruation as a matter of course* and those who 
looked on childbirth as a rewarding e.\perienct^ usually re 
ported a good sex adjustment. In other words, the amount of 
satisfaction a woman gets out of marital relations — and how 
much satisfaction she gives her husband — are closely hound 
up with her feelings about all of her body’s repnxluctivc 
functions. 

There is one difficulty that may be universiil in women 
with whom failure to achieve satisfaction is a long-continu- 
ing probl^. They need help in accepting their role as 
women. When a woman rejects her femininity, it is because* 
she fears being passive and dependent. Instead of looking on 
marital union as a way of actively giving herself to her loved 
one, .he sees it as a challenge to resist the danger of giving 
in. As an eminent gynecologist, the late Dr. Robert L. Dick 
inson, once pointed out, it takes just as much passion for a 
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woman to fight against Ikt own deepest impulses as to ex- 
press them fully. 

‘There is an urge, found in ever\ organism, to express all 
its capacities,” says the psychologist Dr. Paul Rogers. “It ex- 
ists in everyone and awaits only the proper conditions to he 
released. These conditions are warmth, understanding, un- 
conditional acceptance by another human lx‘ing.“ If anyone 
can provide these^ conditions lor the full releast' of a wife's 
feminine capacities, it is her husband. I his mav not be easv 
for him. When his wife fails to respond to him, he is likely 
to think ol it as a challenge to liis mascTilinitv . His reaction 
challengr niiiv only make it harder lor his wile to 
resp)nd to him. 

No doctor or marriage counselor, (li course, will Ix' able to 
make out a pre.scrjption and sav. ‘Follow this and everxthing 
w ill he- tire.” But at the very lx‘gnMnng he can suggest a way 
of bt'ing together which will get the couple off to a good 
start in woTking out their t»wn s<»lutit)n. Dr. Rogers descTil)es 
it in this wav: W hen hidden Icars pre\ent a wife from 
achieving sexual completion, her husband’s problem is to 
create a "siiletv yone in which >oe feels frci ) c.xjxTience 
feelings which she usually hides Ixdiind a masK I his means 
that he d(K*sn'l judge, criticize', threaten, diagm»se or pre- 
scrilx’. or come to her w ith re.KK -madc notion^ of the kind of 
jxTson he e\jx\.’ts her to be. Instead, he permits her complete 
freedom of thought and feeling, and trusts sonxi deep life- 
urge in her to overcome all obstacles tv) the c xpression of all 
her capacities- sexuality mcliuled. 

Dtx's this sound familiar? It is Dr. Rogers way ol sum- 
ming up what he has found most useful in he’oing his 
clients untangle their emotional aiarls. Most {xxiple would 
say it was also a good definition of love. 



How Men Feel About Sex 

DAVID R. MACE, PH.D. 



^uring the past thirty years 
I have talked with thousands of husbands about their sexual 
needs and longings, their fulfillments and frustrations. 1 
have found that although men have individual sexual charac- 
teristics. as women do, they also have a number of commonly 
shared attitudes toward sex. It’s highly important that these 
be understood by women. 

The first thing I’ve noticed is that most men are more 
self-conscious about sex than women. This may sound sur- 
prising. because men talk much more about sex and gen 
erally show much more interest in it than women do. But 
notice boie they talk about it — almost always impersonally 
and indirectly, in stories and jokes. They hardly ever talk 
about their own sexual experience, about their pcrjilexities 
and disappointments. As a marriage counselor. I nearK al- 
ways find that wives can discuss their sex lives with more 
poise and detachment than men can. 

Whyr There are many reasons. The overwhelming power 
of sexual desire in a man; the rapidity with which he is 
aroused bjt ‘‘sc.xy” pictures or stories that produce hardly any 
stimulation in a woman; the aggressive drive which sexual 
needs can develop in him — these explosive forces can pro- 
duce emotions that bewilder a man and make him fear he 
will lose control. So he learns, in cmnmunicating with other 
people about sex, to keep it at a safe distance and never let it 
get too persmial. He is on his guard all the time to prevent 
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an eruption ot his emotions that could ma'ke him an object 
of amusement or dismay to otliers. Partly for this reason, it is 
usually harder for a man than lor a woman to link sex with 
love and tender emotion. No man reallv wants sex without 
love. But some have so much difficulty in expressing their 
affection and their need lor love that they make their women 
feel that the sexual experience is, for them, completely imper- 
sonal. And this is, of course, a terrible humiliation to a 
woman, because she then feels she is being treated as a 
thing, not as a person. 

A woman will understand this Ix^iter il she will remcmlx^r 
that :!;cTe is a fundamental difference in the roles plavcd bv 
sexual partners. 1 he man s role is to take, the woman’s to 
give. I he man has an urge tocontjuer. the woman to surren- 
der. Sometimes m niN counselling 1 have put it this wav: “A 
man gives lo\'e in order to get se.\ while a woman gives sex 
in order to get love." Of course mature lo\e travels a long 
way from tfiis oversimplified picture, hut it is close enough to 
the truth to have given manv couples with whom I have 
worked a new understanding ol themselves. 

Another significant fact alxiut a man is that self-esteem 
is verv^ deeply routed in his sexual nature. 1 he wav in which 
he proves his masculinity to himself is In lunctioning as a 
man toward the woman he has chosen. At this piint his 
masculine pride is more profoundly involved than in anv 
thing else* he docs. This is vvhv men are so sensitive, and so 
vulnerable, about their sexualiiv. fncry marnage counselor 
knows the anguish ol the husixmd who has found himself 
impotent. Women need to understand this acute sensitivitv. 
For them, there is no counterpjiri to such an expcMcnce. A 
mans sexual functioning is ver\’ complex and, if the in- 
volved mechanisms fail, lliere is only one more terrible expe- 
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rience he can have — that is when the woman with whom he 
has failed treats him with contempt. Men don’t seem to be 
sensitive about their sexuality. But you can be sure that they 
are. To make a sexual advance and be refused is deeply 
humiliating for a husband. Of course there are times when a 
woman may say no; but it needs to be done with great tact. 

A man is also sensitive about being able to make his wife 
happy in their sexual communion. Many husbands feel dis- 
mally inept every time their wives fail to reach a climax. I 
remember one husband who spent two hours pouring out his 
tale of woe. Then I sent him out and brought in his wife. “I 
just don’t understand what Bill is so worried about.” she 
said. “I love him deeply, and I like to have him make love to 
me. It dexisn’t bother me whether I have a climax or not. 
Whv is he so concerned about it?” The reason was that Bill 
felt that his prestige was involved. 

These are some of the difficulties a man has in Ix’ing com- 
fortable about his own sexual nature. But he may have trou- 
ble. also, in adjusting his sexual feelings and resjxmses to his 
wife’s. Often there seems to be a basic incompatibility lx*- 
tween men and women in terms of timing. The man gets 
sexuallv aroused far more quickly than his wile. Women get 
into the motxl for sex only after a slow, gradual process, 
which is influenced greatly by romantic atmosphere and 
physical contact. This difference between the sexes remains 
a control problem for most men for most of their lives, since 
it is they who must damp down their desires until their wives 
gradually reach the point of being a*ady to respond. 

The same difference in tempo often occurs during inter- 
course itself, and it can result in discouragement and hurt 
feelings on both sides. This is a problem that is often 
brought to marriage counselors. Fortunately it can nearly al- 
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ways be cleared up. But it is the husband wbo must make 
tbe adjustment — by learning to slow down bis reactions. 
The problem reappears in tbe cooling-ofF period after sexual 
communion. The man’s sexual feelings die away as rapidly 
as they arise, while his wife goes through a long, slow pro- 
cess in which she feels happy, contented and romantic. She 
wants to prolong the sense of physical and spiritual closeness 
to her husband. Wives often complain to me about this. 
“Just when I want to hear my husband tell me how much he 
loves me,” said one woman, “he turns o\er and goes to 
sleep!” 

Aicii who l<n . their wives are quite rcadv to make adjust- 
ments. But they leel better alx>ut it if their wives understand 
that this takes effort and self-control, that it doesn’t come 
naturallv. And an understanding wife will feel, and express, 
her gratitude to her huslxind for ..bowing this consideration. 

Sex is not cvery'thing in marriage, and we must not exag- 
gerate its importance. But neither must we underestimate 
the great power it has. rightly used, to make all the other 
aspects of married life and lose run smoothK' and sweetly. 

•V ♦ 

TO LOVE 

FF^hatevcr the jxiwer of the sexual embrace, it is not for this that 
we love one another. The act itself ma^’ engage us in all sorts of 
matters ruinous to love, such as deceiving, lying, raping, killing. 
Love between man and w'oman, like any other love, is a relation- 
ship in spiritu: ' greatness. It is a love generous in offering and 
gencriius in receiving; it is full of laughter, mercy and rejoicing. 
Love nourishes but d(x?s not possess; in love we affirm one 
another but do not dominate. To i ,e is not to win or lose, but to 
help and be helped. — Robert Raynolds 



The Problem of Impotence 

WAITER C. ALVAREZ, M.D. 

& 

L_^everal women have asked 
me if anything can be done for the impotence that comes to 
many men in middle life. One woman who writes feelingly 
and intelligently — ^and anonymiously — says. “I feel that I 
am sleeping with a stranger — a gtxxl-night kiss st'cms t(x) 
much to ask for. If a man is not smart enough to understand 
a woman's nature, no wonder the divorce courts are lull." 

Some of the women who are still highly sexed in their 
forties or fifties miss a si'xual life, while others say that al 
though they can easily put up with the lack of sexual life in 
itself, they cannot easily put up with the lack of any sign of 
affection on the part of their husband. So often an im|X)tent 
man fails' even to kiss his wife or to care,ss her in any way. 
The man retires to his own bed or to his own r(X)m. The 
couple live like brother and sister. 

One woman savs. “The wife abhors the thought of lx;ing 
just a housekeeper to the man she loves. Imptrtence is not 
normal and it is not normal for us to be forcerl to accept it, 
no matter how much we love our husbands. A man should 
be enlightdned as to his responsibilities, and to the keeping 
of his wife’s love before he loses it.” 

So often, in these cases, the wife begs her husband to go to 
a physician to see if anything can he done. Usually, not only 
does the man refuse to do this hut he refuses even to listen 
or discuss the subject. In this behavior I think such men are 
unfair and unwise, although it is true that in most cases a 
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physician cannot help. About all he can do is to discuss the 
psychological factors. Perhaps he rin try the effect of male 
hormones. Unfortunately, when the impotent man's trou- 
bles are psychic in origin and he has all the male hormone he 
needs, the taking of more cannot help him. 

In hundreds of cases I have found that a man who inhcT- 
ited from psychotic ancestors a tendency toward moodiness, 
a great shyness and great self-centered ness, and such marked 
hy]X)chondria that he spent a gotxl part of his life worrying 
about his health and going to doctors, had no cnerg\’ left for 
sexual relations. 

P^'T-haps it was im{X)ssible for him to love anyone deeplv. 
Many a man ol this type will sav that even in his youth he 
didn’t care much for girls and seldom toi^k one out. He did 
not know what to say to them, and he had no spare energy 
to "wa^ie on them.” Often such men have told me that what 
little interest they had in sex was gone by the time they had 
reached forty. 

In many case’s the wife has allowed herself to get stout 
and unattractive, or pc*rhaps she herself has failed to show 
much affection. Perhaps she is •> filing to v some affec- 
tion onlv once or twice a month, and this i caused her 
husband to turn again^^t her. In many cases of this expe, the 
husband s sexual drive also was ne\er strong, and hence per- 
haps what little drive he had was gone during his forties. 
Olieniimes, if his wife had remained a good sexyal partner, 
he might have gone on lx?ing adecjuatc for a number of years. 

/t is something to have had, as they used to say. a pxxl man s 
love. But this is as nothing coii ued with having Aoved any 
man — good, bad or indifferent. — Jessamyn West 
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About Sex: True or Not? 

SYLVANllS M, DUVALL 


J. 


regards sex as simply a 
game and me as just another female body. But when I’m 
with him all my ‘proper* feelings are lost in one wish — to 
make him happy. What shall 1 do?” 

I'wo generations ago. a clear social code would have re- 
quired this sixteen-year-old girl to recoil with horror from 
Jim’s “proposition,” however great the temptation. I (xlay she 
has little guidance. How a'sponsible are parents, teachers 
and clergy for the plight of such young people? I)o we pro- 
vide adequate help in developing standards for our youth to 
live by? The answer is “No,” probably because, as adults, we 
often are uncertain and confused ourselves. 


Our greater scientific knowledge alxrut sex has addetl to 
our dilemma. Until that knowledge has been evaluated and 
digested, uncertainty is inevitable. We have. ho\\e\’er, 
reached a point where much of our confusion about si'xual 
conduct can be cleared up. I lere are some f)f the ct)mmon 
fictions about sc-x, and the facts concerning them : 

Fiction: Sex is casentially beautiful and good. 

Fact: Se:jfual experience occurs on different lei'ids. 

To say that sex is beautiful and gcxxl is as meaningless as 
to say that liquids are nourishing and delicious. 1 his non 
sense once served a useful purpose: to counteract the oppo 
site fi ’tion that sex is nasty and vulgar. Sex can be lx:autiful 
and g(xx], or neurotic and vicious; it can be delightful, or 
unpleasant, or boring. It is not essentially any of these. 
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Fiction: A person who is really in love will not be sex- 
ually interested in anyone else. 

Fact: Alost men and many women arc polyerotic. 

Often a wife will leel that her husband no longer loves 
her if he shows a normal interest in other women. But no 
matter how genuine our love for our mates, we will find 
others of the opposite sex who are phvsicallv aitracti\’e to us. 
If we understand this possibility in advance we can usually 
handle such problems without feeling guilty. People who 
find each other attracti\e can work happily together without 
indulging in sex, just as a treasurer can handle honestly 
large sums of money that he might lx* tempted to steal. 
J host' wdio remain faithful to their marriage partners do so, 
not because attraction to others is absent, but because of 
their own moral standards. 

Ficti'JiT Sextud intercourse a need of cdl people who are 
physicaiiy potent. 

Fact: SMiud outlets arc a need of idl normath developed 
males, hut these do not have to occur thamoh sexual inter- 
course. I he hod) itself, through nocturnal emission, provides 
for all the outlet that is ph) sicalh neccssar ^ . 

Sexual intercourse is a normal desire of nu males and of 
manv females. For some, it can also become an emotional 
rather than a biological "need. I he philanderer is driven by 
his need to overcome feelings of inferiority, to express hostil- 
ii'v toward women or to meet some other neurotic demand. 
The unwed mother is often love-hungry and emotionally de- 
prived. Promiscuity i‘ common among those who feel inadc- 
(juaie or rejected, w ho lack strong ties w ith Family or friends, 
or who lack spiritual r(X>ts that give them a sense of personal 
dignity. 

Fiction: Our traditional sex standards are on the way out. 
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Fact: Our sex code is being violated, hut no more so than 
are our other moral standards. 

Comparison of the Kinsey findings on laxity in sex con- 
duct with reports of corruption in business, government and 
labor points to a surprising conclusion: Americans observe 
their sex standards better than thev do the moral standards 
in any other carefully studied area. The crucial question 
about any code of behavior is not the extent to which it is 
observed, nor even its future outcome, but its desirability. 
Morality demands loyalty, not to a practice or even a trend, 
but to what is good. The basic issue about sex behavior is: 
What is desirable? 

Sexual en joyment must provide for love and sountl family 
life. No code regarding sex or any other area of life can 
completely avoid injustices, unhappiness and frustrations. A 
good sex code is the best compromise between di\’ergent and 
often conflicting values that we can devise. 

Fiction: The solution to our problem is more*' sex edtiai 
tion” for our yotith. 

Fact: Men and women of today shotdd concentrate on 
deeper human values. 

An adequate biological knowledge of sex is part of the 
education that every' w'ell-informcd person should have. Hut 
something far deeper than textbook information is required. 
If sex education is to contribute significantly to gtxxl liv 
ing, it must be focused on relationships and standards of 
behavior. It should teach maturing young people how sex 
affects their developing emotional life. It should give them 
guidance in what to expect of others and how to handle 
difficult situations. 

The basic problem of sex today is what it always has been 
— to integrate it properly into the whole of life. The ‘'ca.se 
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for chastity” is often unconvincing, largely because it is 
stated in terms of limited personal risks and disadvantages, 
rather than in terms of the kind of persons we wish to be, 
the kind of family relationships that will most enrich our 
lives, the kind of society we want to live in and the perma- 
nent values to which we arc committed. Certainlv, one of 
the primary reasons for chastity Ix-fore marriage, and fidelity 
to the spouse afterward, is the preservation of the best kind 
of family life. 

The task ol the educator and the religi(jus leader is to help 
people, young and old, to fit their se.x interests and behavior 
into a total and constructixe concept of self and life, and to 
develop the moral standards that are retjuired b\ valid and 
lasting personal and social goals. W'e rightlv begin by dis- 
canling the fictions that continue to delude us; but before us 
lies the far greater task ol developing those dee]X’r insights 
that will enable us to make sex a happy and a meaningful 
part of oar lixes. 

IIIL tUC. Tt.XSF 

One minor vulv»aritv of our time is ihc cusion. I dressing a>ck- 
taii vvaitressc’s in next lo nothing. Is the Ameriean man a [K*rpet- 
ual adoleseem who needs to have his \anit\ inflated bv tipping 
young women who prance aKaii in ridiculous half-cosiumesr As 
a prominent s<H:iologist pnius c»ur. the abuse of y,\\ual images 
and enticements is a sxmptom of tieeadence in American life. 
ProjK'rlv directed, the sexual impulse is a source of jxnver and 
imagination. But the ince.ssiint tantalizing of sexual instincts docs 
great harm to character — not to mention taste. Prudery depresses 
me. Yet even an era of pruder\ prclerable to an t id of tasteless 
misdirection of amatorv* impulses. — Russell Kirk 
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Manners Are from the Heart 

SUZANNE HART STRAIT 


ot the pleasantest ^llr- 
prises I’ve ever had as a parent came one day when a W’unian 


stopped me on the street and said with a warm smile, “Your 
child has the nicest manners.’’ Nice manners? My child? “It 


was John,’’ j^e said, answ'ering my unspoken question. “1 le 
was at our house the other day. When 1 went into the nxim 
where the boys were, he stood up— and he spoke to me. I'm 
so pleased when the children recognize me, even in my own 
house. '\nd when he was leaving, he came to me to say 
good-bye. It cheered me up for the rest of the day.’’ 

1 could hardly believe it. Then I remembered a similar 
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testimonial about Ellen, our oldest child. At a party she had 
noticed that the mother of the girl giving the party was stand- 
ing alone. Ellen had crossed the rfjnm and said, “This is the 
most W'onderful party Tve ever l^een to, Mrs. Evans. Thank 
you for inviting me.*’ These cheering little episodes stood out 
so clearly Ix^cause at home our children had always seemed 
so indifferent to mannerly behavior. Tom and I had tried to 
teach them manners, of course. We felt as Marshal Foch of 
France did when an unmanneilv American once said to him 
that French politeness was nothing but wind. The marshal 
replied, “Neither is there anything but wind in a pneumatic 
tire, vet it eases wonderfully the jolts along life's highway.” 

In Cjcorge hernard Shaw s pla\ P^gmalion Cfrom which 
the musical Al) Pair iMciy was adapted^ Professor Higgins 
takes a coc-kney lalking little flower girl and, by teaching her 
manneis, makes a lady of her. “The great secret, Eliza,” Pro- 
fessor Higgins tells her, “is not having bad manners or good 
manners, ©r any particular sort of manners, but having the 
same manner for all human souls.” 

This is the great secret, and e\en those people who dis- 
cover it find that it slips away from them m "' times. Possess- 
ing the same manner tor all people is a ra quality*; it is 
rooted in the ability to see ever\ person as an individual 
human soul. This is whv mv son’s {x)liteness was so 
pleasing: not because he had “nice manners, but because 
he spoke to a friend s mother, s<uv her as another jx^rson. And 
when Ellen crossed the nxim t(^ speak to her hostess, she was 
seeing not a stick figure called hostess but a woman who 
had worked hard all dav on a party and should Iv thanked. 

It is not often that wc encounter another |XTson who 
actually secs us; it is not often it ire actually Kk . at others. 
It is hard work to IiKik at someone else* and think about him; 
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most of US are generally too busy, too preoccupied with our- 
selves to spend the time. Yet isn’t this what we are trying to 
teach our children when we teach them “manners"? We can- 
not, of course, tell a six-year-old child to try to project him- 
self into the skin of another person and understand how that 
person feels. But we can teach him to say “thank you,” and 
maybe someday when he is saying the words, when he is 
truly grateful, he will suddenly understand what he is saying 
and why. 

When a child shouts, “Gimme that!” and we ask him to 
start over by saying “please." we arc tir ing to teach him that 
shouting orders is not a good wav to communicate with 
others. When we badger a nine-year-old girl to sit down 
after Christmas and write a letter to Cirandmother to thank 
her for the blouse, the very act of composing the sentences 
may bring some realization to the self-centered child that her 
grandmother did spend time and thought on choosing a pres- 
ent. Before true aiurtcsi can be expressed, its ♦echniques 
must be practiced. 

When I sec the intense pleasure that courtesy can give. 1 
realize that the pleasure is out of proportion to the effort that 
produces it. It is more than pleasure in a smixitht^d path. 
Courtesy is a reassurance; it is a warm and friendly voice 
coming to greet us in the dark; it is a hand reaching across 
the empty space that surrounds every one of us. 

THE MARK OF A GENTLEMAN 

”My boy,” a father advised his «)n, “treat everybody with 
politer css, even those who arc rude to you. For remember that 
you show courtesy to others not because they arc gentlemen, but 
because you .ate one.” — Alabama T imes 
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Love Your Enemies— It'll Drive ’em Crazy 

J, P. MCEVOY 


■7 w ell, maybe it won't drive 
’em crazy, but it’ll certainly discombobulate ’em. Anway, 
you can waste a lot of energy being nastv to enemies. Wise 
old Ed Howe said it years ago: “If vou attend to vour work 
and let your enemy alone, someone else will come along 
oioiiic day and d > him up for vou." 

But suppose your enemy won't let you aloncr W hat thenr 
You can do what the man did who was walking the hounds 
of his new farm and met his neighbor. “Don't look now.’’ 
said the ncighlx)r, “but when you bought this piece of 
ground, you also bought a lawsuit with me. ^'our fence is 
ten feet over on my land. " .\ow this is the classic opening 
for a feud that could go on for centuries and make genera- 
tions of enemies. “Gotxl fences make good neighbors.” wrote 
poet Robert Frost, but more potent e\cn th good fences 
are good boundary lines. 

The new owner smiled: "I thought I d fnd some friendly 
neighbors here, and I’m going to. And you’re going to help 
m,e. Move the fence where vou want it. and send me the 
bill. You’ll be satisfied and I'll bt* happy." Th«? stoiy goes 
that the fence was never moved, and the [.uiential enemy 
was never the same. He went around talking to himself. He 
was in shock; after that he was a slightly mystified but 
friendly neighbor. 

There is an old saying. “ThcK are no little enemies.” Ene- 
mie.s may seem little and unimpt>rtant, but be carelul. Don t 
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give them cause to make a career of getting even with you. 
Be nice to that disagreeable newsboy on the corner. Other- 
wise he will dedicate himself to working hard and getting 
rich so he can buy the building you’re in and throw you out. 
Don’t “tell off’’ that sntxity, golden receptionist who blocks 
you from getting to the boss. One day she’ll marry the boss, 
sure as hell, if for no other rca.son than to get e\’en with you. 

There are all kinds of enemies, and one of the arts of 
living is to learn to tell them apart — so you can either plow 
around them as a farmer plows around a .stump, or get rid of 
them by making friends of them. A gardener once wrote to 
the Department of Agriculture in VV'ashington; ‘Tve tried 
even'thing I’ve ever heard about or read, including all your 
bulletins, on how to get rid of dandelions — anti I’ve still got 
’em.’’ He received this reply by return mail: "Dear Sir. If 
you have tried c\’crything and you still have dandelions, 
there is one thing left for you to do. Learn to Jove ’em." 

But sometimes you run into a really big enemy — the kind 
that you ean’t go under or over or around and who dix;sn’t 
want to be loved. Crossword-puzzle e.xperls know him by his 
three-letter name, SOB. One of William Randolph 1 learst’s 
favorite editors came to him one day in a towering rage and 
said, “I can’t go on like this. I’ve tried for years and 1 just 
can’t get along with that SOB in the accounting department. 
He goes or I go, and that’s final.’’ Hearst had a deceptively 
mild way bf speaking. “You’re absolutely right," be said 
softly to his irate editor. “I’m not surprised that you can’t get 
along w'ith this man. I can't. Nobody can. He is that rare 
phenomenon, a one hundred percent revolving SOB. But 
every organization must have at least one SOB. I le's ours. 
You can be replaced. He can’t.” In this case the editor was 
the one who went crazy. 
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Besides the little enemies who can’t w’ait to grow up to get 
even with you, and the big enemies — the icebergs which 
show only one seventh of their nasty bulk above the surface 
of everyday life — there are the most difficult enemies of all, 
the “In-Betweens." They can be found lurking halfway up 
the ladder to success, where they can enviously trip vou on 
the way up or gleefully give you a good Ixxit in the pants to 
help you on your way down. If vou ignore the “In-Betweens,” 
they pursue you; if you turn the other cheek, they knock 
your block off. You can’t lick ’em Ixjcause there are too manv 
of them and you can’t join 'em because if you make 
fru ..dly ativances, they think you're afraid and they get twice 
as ornery. Stand by lor an important message: There isn’t a 
thing you can do alxmt them; they're crazy already. 

Finally, there is the common garden variety of enem\ who 
never meant to lie an enemy at .ill. and doesn't want to be 
an enemy, really. He’s not mad at ^ou: he's mad at the 
world, anJ vou are wandering witiesslv around on his lonely 
battlefield, stepping on land mines and getting into lines of 
fire not meant for vou at all Let me tell vou about one of 
them. She was the dark-eved uaughter of ou illage barbci: 
a small, stonnv, cconomv-size* Gina Loi.ohrigida seen 
through the wrong end of a telescope. Ye-^rs ago, 1 brought 
my two little girls up from Cuba in the late spring and put 
them in public school down the road. They talked a very 
peculiar language neither English nor Spanish*— and their 
first- and second-grade colleagues ga\e the;., a hard time, 
naturally. Es}x;cially "Lolla, who was older and the ring- 
leader Terror of the Tiny Tots. 

Pat and Peggy came home crying almost ever day. so I 
decided to cheer them up. ‘’lx.’s have a party. I said. Pat 
and Peggy’s tears dried magically. Right away they got crea- 
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live: “Ice cream! Cake! Big red balloons!” “And friends?” 

1 said. The tears started again. “We haven’t got any friends,” 
Pat blubbered. Peggy wailed. “Nothing but enemies.” Then 
1 had an inspiration. “Let’s have an enemy party. Let’s invite 
all your enemies — especially the worst ones.” 

Little Pat and Peggy exchanged knowing hxiks, and one 
of them said with an eloquent Spanish gesture, "Qtte puna al 
x’iejo? " (What goes with the Old One?) Now the angels 
who have the special job of watching over children's parties 
must have been pleased to sec that the “Enemy Party” was a 
mad, merry success, and the best time was had by the biggest 
enemy, little “Lolla,” who shrieked with delight. 

Pat and Peggy never came crying home from scluxd any- 
more. Their biggest enemy had turmnl into their staunchest 
champion. Nobody dared lilt a linger to them — little "l.olla‘’ 
would have broken it off, pronto. One day “luilla’s” fatbiT 
dropped bv to see me. "I come to thank you for asking my 
little girl to the party,” he siiid. Then he added, mystiliai. 
“Why did you do it- ' 

“Why not?” I told him. “She likes ice cream, cake and big 
red ballorms, just like any other little girl. Ye*?" 

"Oh. yes,” he said, “but do vou know vimething? Nobtxly 
ever asked her to a party before. Why?” 

A good question. Are the “0*llas” left out Ix'cause thev 
are enemies, or do they Ix'come enemies because they are 
left out? There are several schools of thought on this, but the 
Great Teacher settled it long ago. “L(*ve your enemies, pray 
for them that persecute you, do gfxxl to them that hate you 
. . .” And itil drive them crazy. Iwcause it works! 

rre cannot always oblige, but we can always speak obligingly. 

— V<^unrc 
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The Delightful (iame of Conversation 

celett BiineEss 


n San Francisco once I be 
longed to a small group which met weekly lor the purpose of 
reviving the l»)st art ol conversatiejn. We realized that there 
is a fundamental principle underlying gtxKl talk. This princi- 
plt* — the basis ol all g(K>d manners — is the avoidance ol fric- 
fif.r ’n social contacts, emotional friction caused b\ irritation, 
Ixircdom, envy, egotism or ridiculi . Here are some of the 
rules we finallv adopted to guide our toruersation and make 
it a delightful game. 

iill pureh mhiectiiv > ilk. l)ont dilate on your 
health, troubles, domestii matter^. and ne\er. never discuss 
vour wife^ir huslwnd. Streanw of {xrsonal gosMp and ego- 
tism destroy all ohjectixe dist ii'-'ioiiv. Suth shatter Ixirev the 
listener, and the t.ilker, rejvating only wh.it he alreadv 
knows, learns nothing from othe.: 

moMoyolizc the co»iver«afj"»i One niy friends 
was a laughing, atir.ictivc person, who told stories well— but 
too many of them. You nured with kuighter. hut alter a 
while you grew restless anil viarncd lor more quiet, comlort- 
ahle talk w ith plenty ol give and take \ on i^iuildn t help 
remembering what John Dryden s.ud al>'v.t those w lo 
think too little, and who talk too much Or what Svdno) 
Smith wnrte of M.icaulav; ' He has .vc.isional flashes of si 
lence, that make his conversation jx rli'cth dclighti •!. 

Drjw’t cotiiratikt. You ma\ s- y. "I dont quite agree with 
that." hut flat wntnuliction is a convervition Mopjvr. One 
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should seek to find points of agreement. In that way the 
subject develops in interest with each one’s contribution. 
‘That is the happiest conversation,” said Samuel Johnson, 
“where there is no competition, but a calm, quiet inter- 
change of sentiments." 

Don't interrupt. Of course when you throw a few grace 
notes into the talk, such as, “How wonderlul!” or, “You 
mean she didn’t know?” it doesn’t put the train of conversa- 
tion olF the track. But to interpolate views of your own often 
leaves the speaker hanging uncomfortably in midsentence. 
One perfect conversational dinner party is still alive in my 
memory. It was given in Boston by Mrs. James T. Fields, 
and there were six present — the ideal number for an inti- 
mate dinner; if you have more the conversation is apt t»» 
break up into separate side dialogues. Each of us talked and 
each of us listened. No one interrupted, no one contradicted, 
no one monologued. The affair had the charm and pleasing 
restfulness of music. 

Don't abruptly change the subject. Some people, after pa- 
tiently — and painfully — waiting for a talker to pause a mo- 
ment, jump into the conversation with a totally new subject. 
In our Conversation Club it was an unwritten rule that after 
a person stopped talking there should be a brief silence in 
which to reflect, digest and appreciate what had l)een said. It 
is the proper tribute to anyone who has offered an idea. 

Show an^active interest in what is said. This brings out 
the best in a speaker. You need not only your ears to listen 
well, but your eyes, hands and even posture. I have often 
tested an article I have wTitten by reading it aloud to friends. 
What !iey said about it never helped much, since one often 
liked what another didn’t. But if their eyes went to a picture 
on the wallr^if their fingers fiddled, I knew that the manu- 
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script wasn't holding their interest and I marked the dull 
spots for revision. There is no surer way to make jxH>ple like 
you than to pay them the compliment of interest and sympa- 
thy. Prolong their subject, ask more al>out it, and they ex- 
pand like Bowers in the sun. 

After ii diversion, bring back the subject. Often while a 
subject is not yet fully considered it is lost in some conversa- 
tional detour. There is no surer test ol being able to converse 
well than to reintnKluce this forgotten topic. ITis is not onlv 
polite and gracious, but it is the best evidence of real 
interest. Of course, if it is vour own storv it is 1 utile for vou 
to b.Ing it back to jx-rsons who have bypassed it. Let it go, 
but see that you don’t commit their error. 

Don't make dtfgmatic statement^ of opinion. 1 he* Japanese 
tea ceremonv is [Hrluips the most refined social form ever 
practiced. It is a cult of self cBacement. One of the rules 
concerns conversiition. It is considered \ ulgar to make anv 
definite, dfreisixe statement. One mav vpcak of anything, but 
never with an expression of finaliix . 1 he remark is left up in 
the air for the next guest iu enlarge upm. > that no one is 
guilty of forcing anv {XTsmal opinion u[>on » ‘ others. It is a 
gtKxl game, but ditliculi; trv it sometime witii stmr friends. 
You mav state facts as facts, but \our application of them 
should Ik* tentative, with such tjualifications as It seems to 
nH\” or ‘*Ish'l it |XKsi}>le that — 1 hose who rcalK know 

things usually sjXMk thus, "w ith meekness of wisjom," as St. 
James savs, while the ignoramus is alwavs tt»r cut-and dried 
pronou ncTinen ts. 

Speak distinctly. W hile 1 was a memScT of the executive 
committi'c of the .Authors’ Ijeague 1 was lasc'in.:.ed by the 
fact that those* who sjKike slowly and clearly dominated our 
meetings. High, hurricil voices simply ctmldn’i complete w ith 
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Ellis Parker Butlers deliberate words, and his voice main- 
tained his leadership for years. If you observe a group talk- 
ing you’ll find that the one with a low, controlled voice al- 
ways gets the most respect. The eager, temperamental con- 
tenders dash up against it like waves against a rock, and the 
rock always wins. 

Avoid destructive talk. We arc all likely to make many 
unnecessary derogatory remarks. Evil, of course, must be con- 
demned. But tr\' to avoid the unnecessary criticism, the de- 
sire to raise a laugh through ridicule, the tendency to look on 
the unpleasant side of life. Cynical amiments may .sound 
clever, hut they make other people uncomfortable. 

So much for the negative side of conversational rules. 
How can you create an agreeable conversation? The secret is 
simple. To talk well one must think well. You must think 
underneath the subject, above it and all around it. This kind 
of thinking is well illustrated in the conversation of hasi’ball 
enthusiasts. Are they content with telling the ,scor#, the num- 
ber of hits and runs? Not at all. They discuss a team’s poten- 
tialities, the characteristics of the different players, the tech- 
nique of the game. The same principle applies to all con- 
versation. If you find it hard to talk, learn to think about 
what you see and hear and read. As you ponder, assrxriatc 
the subject with your own c.xperience and (»bser\ation. 

To avoid falling into the rut of shoptalk, enlarge your 
interests by, making acquaintances engaged in pursuits other 
than your own. Develop a curiosity aljout what has so far 
been outside your range of knowledge. Read up on subjects 
that have interested you, that have been outside your field of 
view. Ii you enrich your thinking in such ways you need not 
worry about being able to converse well. Every new experi- 
ence will make your talk more interesting and more valuable. 
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Privacy Is Sacred to Everyone 

MORTON M. HUNT 



T 


t! V hen I was in mv teens, I 


daydreamed ol the ideal girl I would some dav love. Natu- 
rally, she would lx- Ixautilul, intelligent and gentle. But the 
essential thing aixmt her was that she would understand me. 
She would listen to all my innermost thoughts, not onlv mv 
hopes and lond desires, hut my darkest moods and memories, 
my sorrows and sins. Somehow, though, I never envisioned 
mysell listening to her in return. 1 would find her dear be- 
cause she would understand and accept nte; it did not occur 
to me to understand and accejit tier. For the desire for self- 
revelation is Ixfth immature and selfish. 


Yet, eveti in adultIuKxi. manv people suppose- that thev 
have a right, .tlmosi an <ihligation, to express to the people 
closest to them their doubts and fear.s. their •• diest or mos‘ 
jK'ssimistic thoughts. I submit that we have nt ,uch right. If 
anything, the obligation is in the f)ther direction: wot to in- 
dulge in total self-revelation to iIukc we lose and who love 
us. Intim,icy lx*iween any two loxing human Ixdngs should 
have limits, for the goixl ol both jX'rsons. and when wc 
ignore those limits, we do so selfishly, out of an immature de- 
sire to shift our burden onto the <nher jX’rstm. But, as a wise 
rabbi said long ago. ”11 thv si-cret i>ppress thine own heart, 
how cansi thou exptxt the heart of another to endure it'" 
The secret that mtxlcrn man .■■'ost often seems i.< want to 
cxinfess — to the very pt;rson it will hurt worst — concerns sex- 
ual infidclitv. When a man or woman has an extramarital 
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affair, he or she is likely to be nagged by guilt. Many an 
adulterer, undetected, almost wislies his wife would find out 
somehow, so that he might confess and ask forgiveness. Yet 
when that happens, he frees himself of pain by transferring 
it lo her; he is healed while she suffers. 

A marriage counselor told me of a young woman married 
to a brilliant real-estate developer in his late thirties. Their 
marriage had been w arm and rewarding for some years until 
one night he told her about a brief, torrid affair he’d had 
while out of town some months earlier. He said that there 
had been no emotional significance to it. Having lx*en 
through it, he felt he d be able to control such impulses in 
the future: he said he felt far Ix-tter for having told her, and 
believed it would bring them closer than ever Ix'fore. 

He was wrong — as any psychologist could have tohl him. 
For since that night their love life, previously souml ami 
happy, has bc*en blighted for her. She finds hersi'lf always 
wondering, “Am I as exciting as that other woftian?" She 
feels suspicious about the women he meets at businevs, and 
is in agony whenever he gws out of town, //is st'cret h;is 
.shattered her peace of mind. 

W'hy do people make such revelations to those* who love 
them? W'as this man’s act a genuine effort to become closer 
to his wife? f ler marriage counselor thinks not. I Ih* confes- 
sion was not a mature and loving act. “Ix*t me see h«»w real 
your love is,’’ he was saying, in effect. "let’s sc*e if you can 
love me, even if I show* you something ugly." Mature love 
would have made him feel: “This was my wnmgdoing. I 
have no right to free myself of it at her expense.’’ 

The same is true of sexual wi.shes that we never actually 
carry out. I.^wis Tcrman, a psychologist, made a famous sui’ 
vey some years ago in which he found that a majority of 
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husbands, and a considerable number of v\ives, sometimes 
feel longings for extramarital affairs even when their mar- 
riages are happy. Total intimacy would call for them to 
confide such yearnings to their mates; happilv, compassion 
and caution combine to keep m(^t of their mouths shut. 1 
say “happily" because the admission of such desires is tanta- 
mount to telling one’s mate, "You are not enough for me; 
you leave me wanting something more." Would the teller 
like to hear the same- 

lake the love between a man and a woman, the affection 
between two friends may Iw destroyed by tix) much 
i.ituii<«c\. Friendship involves a blessed freedom to be truth- 
ful about ourselves, but, like all freedoms, this one must be 
exercised with restraint lest it become license. C tnscious and 
unconscious leelings of guilt are aroused when friends know 
ttx) much alxiiit us. These are the Ix'ginning of the end. One 
similarly trespasses bey<md the allowable borders of intimacy 
when he tHls a friend the things he dislikes about him if 
those things are essential parts of his character. To tell a 
friend you are angrv at him because of son.ething he has 
done mav be helpful; to tell him his basic faui rather than 
accepting them without comment, is a ver\ different matter. 

C-onsider a woman with whom 1 had Ix-en triendlv for 
years, who once wrote me a long unil incrixlibly rescaling 
letter when 1 was gathering data for a lxK>k on the problems 
of American women. W riting late at night vshcii she was 
feeling soriy for herself, she told me that she often bitterK 
regretted having children. Fhes had brought her far less jjov 
and far more emotional up.set than she'd ever exptvted. and. 
while she often loved them, quite often she hated them. A 
day after I received the letter, she sent a telegram asking me 
to bum it. Though she and her husband were longtime 
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friends of mine, I have not seen or heard from them since. 
Friendship can be killed by an overdose of intimacy. 

Fundamentally, the desire to pour out our thoughts and to 
confess our misdeeds to the people closest to us originates in 
a childi.sh conception of love. As one psychiatrist explains it, 
“To tell everything — one's past or present misdeeds, one’s 
impermissible wishes — is reminiscent of the way an infant 
tests and demands parental love. A baby makes a mess — and 
expects Mommy to clean it up with a forgiving smile. A 
grown person who tells the worst about himself is symbol- 
ically making a mess and asking to be loved despite it.’* 

Still, isn’t confession good for the soul? Doesn’t the whole 
practice of psychiatry prove that certain private sorrows and 
fears, if kept bottled up, will sometimes overwhelm us? Of 
course — but the crucial question is: If you must confide, to 
whom should you do so? 

In the case of secrets such as I have been discussing, the 
answer is: Not to the persons you are most inrtmate with, 
but to someone detached and uninvolvcd, unlikely to lx* 
wounded by what you reveal. Your minister, rabbi or priest 
is often an excellent choice as confidant and adviser. And 
family doctor or law'yer, though he may lack the prerogatives 
of spiritual leadership, is often able u> perform much the 
same function for the person who needs to relate his inner 
torment. In more severe problems, it may be necessiiry to seek 
a social w(jrker, a psychologist or a psychiatrist. Such people 
can let us say the worst — indeed, can encourage it — without 
being harmed by it themselves. Moreover, they are trained 
to help us learn to live w'ith our own feelings. 

But self-revelation to an intimate is unwise, if not down- 
right dangerous. We must set limits to intimacy, not only for 
our own good, but for the good of those we love. 
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There Is Magic in a Word of Praise 

FUl.TON OURSI.ER 



..i Broadway comedian once 

had an excruciating nightmare, he dreamed he was telling 
stories and singing songs in a crowded theater, with thou- 
sands of people watching him — but no one laughed or 
clapjxjd. ‘‘Even at Sioc.cco a week,” he says, ‘ that would be 
hdi on earth.” 

It is not only the actor who needs applause. Without 
praise and encouragement anyone can lose seif<onfidence. 
I hus we all have a double neccssitv. to be commended and 
to know how to commend. There is a technique in giving a 
compliment, a right wav to go about it. It is no real compli- 
ment, for "instance, to praise a man for some obsnous attain- 
ment. Use discernment and originality. "That was a wonder- 
fully c'onvincing sixtvh you made tonig’' .’ a gracious 
woman once said to u businessman. “I could .)t help think- 
ing what a fine lawyer you would have made." 1 he mer- 
chant flushed like a schoollxn- at the unexjycctcd character of 
the tribute. 


No one, great or obscure, is untouched by genuine appre- 
ciation. Yale’s renowned English pn)fessor. Wjlliam Lyon 
Phelps, related: "One hot summer day 1 went into a 
crowded railroad dining car lor lunch. W hen the steward 
handed me the menu, I said. The bovs in the kitchen cer- 
tainly must Iv suffering nxlavl’ T he steward Itxiked at me in 
surprise. ‘People aime in here and c'omplain abc^ut the food, 
kick about the service and growl about the heat. In nineteen 
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years you are the first person who has ever expressed any 
sympathy for the cooks back there in the kitchen.’ What 
people want," Phelps concluded, “is a little attention as hu- 
man beings." In that attention, sincerity is essential. The 
man coming home after a hard day’s work who sees the faces 
of his children pressed against the windowpane, waiting and 
watching for him, may water his soul with their silent but 
golden opinion. 

The simple principles of the art of praise — to realize the 
human need for it, to compliment sincerely, and to train 
ourselves to look for the praiseworthy — help rub off the 
sharp edges of daily contact. VV^omen seem to have an in- 
stinct for such things; they look at life, so to speak, through 
their hearts. After his marriage, on February 23, a bride- 
groom remarked, “I will never forget our wedding anni- 
versary. It will always be the day after Washington’s birth- 
day." “And I,” his bride answered, “will never forget Wash- 
ington’s birthday. It will always be the day befort we were 
married.” 

Children especially are hungr\' for reassurance, and the 
want of kindly appreciation in childhood can endanger the 
growth of character; it can even be a lifetime calamity. A 
young mother told the Reverend A. W. Beaven of a heart- 
aching incident: “My little daughter often misbehaves and 
I have to rebuke her. But one day she had been an especially 
good girl, bjidn’t done a single thing that called for repri- 
mand. That night, after I tucked her in bed and started 
downstairs, I heard her sobbing. Turning back, I found her 
head buried in the pillow. Between sobs she asked, ‘Haven’t 
I been a pretty good girl today?’ 

^TTiat questiMi,’’ said the mother, “went through me like a 
knife. I had been quick to correct her when she did wrong. 
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but when she had tried to behave I had not noticed it. 1 had 
put her to bed without one word of appreciation.” 

The same principle — using the kind word — is potent in 
all human relationships. In my boyhood in Baltimore, a new 
drugstore opened in the neighborhocxl, and old Pyke Barlow, 
our skilled and long-established pharmacist, was outraged. 
He accused his young rival of selling cheap drugs and of 
inexperience in compounding prescriptions. Finally the in- 
jured newcomer, contemplating a suit for slander, went to 
see a wise lawyer, Thomas G. Hays. “Don’t make an issue 
ot it, ' Hays advised. “Tr\' kindness.'* Next day, when 
custonicr., repoKcd his rival s attacks, the new druggist said 
there must lx? a mistake somewheie. “Pyke Barlow,*' he told 
them, “is one of the finest pharmacists in this town. He ll 
mix emergency prescriptions anv hour, dav or night, and the 
care he takes with them sets an example for all of us. This 
neighlxirluKKl has grown — there*s plenty of room for both of 
us. I’m takhig his store as the pattern for mine. ’ 

W'hen the older man heard thest' remarks — because com- 
pliments fly on the winds of gossip quite as ^ as scandal — 
lie could not w.iit to meet the voung fellow t. to face and 
give him some helpful advice. 1 he feud had Ixcn wiped out 
by sincere and truthful praise. 

Wherever human Ixings gather, thoughtfulness is 
needed. In a group conversati<m the kind person will help 
even'one feel a part of the discussion. frien^l once paid 
this tribute to Prime Minister Arthur James Balfour as a 
dinner host; “He wouKl take the hesitating remark of a sin- 
man and discover in it unex|xvtcd jxissibiliiies. would ex- 
pand it until its author felt he had really made .some con- 
tribution to human wisdom. Guests would leave convinced 
that they were bigger men than they had thought. 
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Why do most of us leave unuttered some pleasant truths 
that would make others happy? It would help if we remem- 
bered more often that “a rose to the living is more than 
sumptuous wreaths to the dead.” A charming old gentleman 
used to drop in at an antique shop near Conway, New 
Hampshire, to sell merchandise. One day after he left, the 
antique dealer’s wife said she wished they had told him how 
much they enjoyed his visits. The husband replied, “Ne.xt 
time let's tell him.” 

, The following summer a young woman came in and intro- 
duced herself as the daughter of the salesman. I ler father, 
she said, had died. “Since that day,” says the shopt)wner, 
“whenever I think something nice about a pt*rson, I tell him. 
I might never have another chance." 

As artists find joy in giving beauty to others, so anyone 
who masters the art of praising will find it blesses the giver 
as much as the receiver. It brings warmth and pleasure into 
commonplaces and turns the noisy’ rattle of theVorld into 
beautiful music. 

Something good can be said about everyone. We have 
only to say it. 


THE TONIC OF PRAISE 

JPraise is not only gratifying — it is die source of fresh energy 
which can bf measured in the laboratory. 

Dr. Henry H. Goddard, in his years at the V'ineland Training 
School in New Jersey, used the "ergograph,” an instrument 
devised to measure fatigue. When an assistant said to a tired 
child ai the instrument, ‘Tou’rc doing tine, John,” the boy’s 
energy-curve soared. Discouragement and faultfinding were found 
to have a measurable opposite effect. — Gretta Palmer 
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rhe Matter of Arriving 

One l(X)ks back rather wistfully to the days when one’s 
guests selected a train, notified their hostess of the time of its 
atrtval and then, barring unforeseen calamity, arrived. To- 
day the notes (tf prospectiye guests, trayeling by motor, 
usually read, e expect to start on 7 uesday, but if the dav 
is t<K) stormy we will wait until \\ ednesday, or “John has 
some business with a man in Kingston which will delay us 
for a couple of hours, hut if the man should not lx- there we 
will come right on." It is eas\ to think that it does not matter 
when one arrives. It d<x’s matter. I(X) often have I declined 
a pleasant invit.ition IxTausi- I c.xntrted comp ’ y which did 
not arrive until long alter the designated ti; This an- 
noyance is ijuite unnecess;iry. The telegraph and telephone 
are still available to lx used in notihing one of any delay 
incurred. — Jane .d. Now 

The Win’ Gift 

Weekend e.vpcnses swell enormously. It would lx* thought- 
ful if our friends would tuck a large ham or a ixittle of wine 
into the car as they leave Iwxne inste.id id stopping, at the 
corner drugstore and buying a ’--'x of stale c.uuK. Or. as 
Richardson Wright suggests, an hd.ini cheese makes a de 
lightful gesture. — .drt.s anti Decoration 
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The Borrowing Guest 

Perhaps the loudest yells come from the hosts who have 
had the borrowing weekender with them — the man who bor- 
rowed his host’s golf sticks and warped a favorite putter out 
of recognition; the woman who took her hostess’s new an- 
gora coat for a walk in the woods. How many hoste.sses have 
begun the summer with the prayer, "I hope our visitors will 
not forget this year to bring the clothes they need.” You’d do 
well, too, to bring your own tobacco and have a stock of 
cigarettes. — Sophie Kerr and Sir John Foster Fraser 

Loyalty 

As a houseguest you are temporarily a part of the family. 
This means that what is said and done in the bostrm of the 
family is sacred to you. I can’t tell you what a poor opinion I 
have of the guest who regales the nc.xt hostess with anec- 
dotes of her previous visits. In other words, he loyAl in accept- 
ing hospitality. — Florence Taft Futon 

Appreciation 

Any hostess could tell you how much her pleasure de- 
pends upon the guest’s reactions to the new surroundings. It 
is not for the guest who takes it all for granted that she has 
worked to keep her garden neat, that she has arranged her 
flowers, hivried to get the curtains up or put pillows in their 
cool summer slips. She has expected some word of praise. 
Certainly she will not expect you to spend the first half hour 
telling her what a topping time you have just had at the 
Thingimys’. And omit lengthy descriptions of the desira- 
bility of living under conditions directly opposite to those 
of your hostess. 
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In Sickness and in Health 

If you think yourself in for a bout of sickness, postpone 
your visit. To most people it is an unpardonable offense in a 
houseguest to be ill. Nearly as bad, however, is the dieting 
visitor who must have lemon juice at seven each morning, or 
hot milk at bedtime or is an expert in the relative values of 
calories and vitamins. — E. V^. Lucas 

Can 1 Do Anything to Help? 

7 here is a new crK.le of manners. The guest must offer to 
help. The hostess must \yc ready for the offer. If it is firmly 
relused, the guest must not insist. In a small kitchen, or at 
some crucial moment, the presence of even a lx*loved may 
drive one to fury. On the other hand, the competent hostess 
has a list of ser\ ices which can he pKTformed by guests with- 
out ItKi much harassing herself. On the whole, it is worse to 
Ix' known iw a guest who would insist on helping than as a 
guest wh<» wouldn't lilt a finger. — li. Pearl \(laws 

Independence 

Discover vour hosies'- s M.'heduie of hours a ' adopt it so 
far as it affects her W4)rk and her rest. And tlicn have the 
courage to go alx)Ui alt»ne. — Caroline Ceddes 

d uke Your Own attil Kegonc 

li is a mistake t(» overstay i»ne\ time. If you jiave Iven 
invited for a week, go on the sc*venih dav. ’’hn or .shine. 
Often a hostess will urge you t(» stay; but many of us have 
learned that those' extra days are likelv tv) lx* an anticlimax. 
And, on leaving, consider that \out hoste'vss patic ^ice may 
lx* ovcrtaxcH:! when guests Ix'gin ^ wire lor the things they 
have left Ix^hind. — Helen Hathaway and ( arnt Harris 



Make the Most of Your Blunders 

EMILY POST 


i even the best-man- 
nered and best-intcntioned of us are liable to accidents, a 
boner mav be made by anyone sooner or later. As a philo- 
sophical si.\-year-old once put it. “Everyone spills his milk 
sometime.” 

He made this situation-saving remark at a luncheon when 
he himself happened to be the center of anguished attention. 
He was seated at his hostess’s right, pink-cheeked and 
serious, in his Sunday blazer, when the roast chicken was 
brought in. “My favorite!” he cried, and spa'ad his hands 
wide, knocking over his untouched glass of milk. Commo- 
tion followed, and only young Frank showed ' poise. One 
saves embarrassment all around if one has the humor and 
modesty to take one's Ixiner lightly. 

I found myself in a similar predicament at, of all places, 
the International Dinner of the (»ourmet Stx'icty. It was a 
brilliant affair, with a menu that featured all sorts of interna- 
tional specialties, including my downfall — Sweden’s garnet- 
red, syrupy lingonberry consem*. As I was raising my hand 
in a gestune of agreement with the man on my left, I had the 
misfortune to intercept a waiter who was trying to pass me a 
large bowl of the conserve. It upset all over the glittering 
white damask. I heard the waiter whisper, “Cjee! ” and in the 
next instant the pre.sident of the society was on his feet. 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, with twinkling eyes, "I 
have an extraordinary announcement to make to yt)u. Our 
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guest, Emily Post, noted authority on etiquette, has spilled 
the lingonberrj' conserve on the tablecloth!” Then, bowing 
in my direction, he led the applause, and my boner was 
made to contribute to the success of the evening. 

To retrieve someone else’s boner calls for quick thinking, 
the ability to put oneself in another’s place and sometimes 
for ingenuity amounting to genius. There is a story of a 
White House reception for the diplomatic corps where a 
young naval aide, confronted with an awkward situation, 
acquitted himself handsomely. As the line moved toward the 
President, the wife of a I,.atin-American minister realized 
wi»h horror that a piece of her underw’ear was slipping. Be- 
fore she C'ould think what to do, her fc'ct were entangled in a 
web of lace-trimmed silk. Instantly the aide was at her side. 
With grave dignity, he Ixmt. picked up the offending panties 
and disappeared. Only the couple directly behind saw what 
had happened. Ijiter. as she left, a f(X)tman offered her, on a 
silver tray.H discreetly wrapped package. 

Probably e\er>’onc has had the nightmare of going ex- 
pectantly to a party to which he was not invited. The night- 
mare became a reality for a young lawyer an • his wife the 
first time they \\ere ins ited to dinner by the firm’s senior 
partner. They arrived punctually at 7:45, but on Tuesday 
evening instead of Thursday. Their host was entertaining 
that evening for a celebrated English judge. The table was 
st‘t for fourteen. While cixktails were being sfreed, two 
more places were adtled. lmpres,sed and som'*what bewil- 
dered by finding themselves in such distinguished and 
elderly company, the voung couple did not know until they 
got home and looked at tlieir invitation that they ha I turned 
up at the wrong party. 

Probably the most famous boner of our time was made by 
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Joseph Grew, our ex-ambassador to Japan. It was saved from 
becoming a disaster by the quick wit of one of the persons 
concerned. Grew was speaking at a Red Cross luncheon in 
Washington, and his topic was selflessness. By way of exam- 
ple he pointed to CJencral Cieorge C. Marshall, who had just 
returned from a grueling trip to China and was due to go off 
almost immediately to Eunipe. Nevertheless, he had taken 
time to come to the luncheon, although, said Grew, he had 
been looking forward to a “weekend in the country with Mrs. 
Eisenhower.” When the dignitaries n)ared with laughter. 
Grew realized the slip he had made. To make matters worse, 
Mrs. Eisenhower was present. 

As soon as he could be heard, he turned to her and said, 
“Please forgive me, Mrs. Eisenhower, and please apologize 
to the general for me." 

Beaming, Mrs. Eisenhower inquired, "Which general, 
Mr. Grew?” 




A MORTIFIED MOTHER 

^ mother I know had s[x?nt the whole summer in the company 
of her children, thinking only of their needs. On her return to 
New York in the fall she went for the first time in months to an 
adult dinner party. To her horror she discovered that, to start 
conversation with the distinguished man next to her, she said 
automaticaliy: “I bet I can finish my soup sooner than you 
can.” — ]ohn Mason Brown 

.<4uthor-lecturcr Emily Kimbrough was introduced by a ladies’- 
club cf’irman with: "Miss Kimbrough is our only speaker to- 
day. The rest of the program is entertainment.” 

— Bennett Cerf 
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Mother Was Right 

HELEN HAYES 


M 

JL w H ■ other, will yftu read this 
playscriptr” asked my son James. “See if you think 1 should 
take the part.” The script was for his first major television 
appearance, and the part was that of a young man with a 
stammer. I was not at all certain the role was right for James. 

To sustain a “natural" stammer for three acts is not only 

> 

difficult; it tends to impose monotony on a character. I was 
about to say this but checked myself, realizing that I would 
probably Jiave misgivings about any role he might 
undertake. James was nineteen and should not be protected 
from a test, so I remained silent and he accepted the part. 

The show was to originate in Mollywood. TTie day I drove 
him to '* New York airport I could not help wondering if I 
had prepared my son adequately for this challenge. At this 
last minute J wanted to buttress him. But how? Finally, at 
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the airport gate, I said, "Jamie, just try to achieve something, 
and forget about success.” Then he was gone. As I walked 
back to my car I wondered where those words had come 
from. TTiey had a familiar ring. Then, with a rush of 
memory, I heard my mother’s voice speaking them to me 
when I made my theatrical debut fifty-six years ago. 

My mother, Catherine Hayes Brown, was a slight, plain 
woman full of quiet determination that 1 should become an 
actress. My childhood was spent in stem and sober prepara- 
tion for that future. What was remarkable about her was not 
her insistence that I take dancing and dramatic lessons — 
amh»Hons in this direction were shared by countless other 
mothers — but her resolve that I remain unspoiled by it all. 
She believed that children should be loved and disciplined, 
never indulged. 1 was expected to work verv hard at being 
gay and extroverted during dramatic lessons, and equally 
hard at being mannerly at home. 1 had little freedom, but I 
had what trhildren most need — the feeling of security that 
comes only from firm guidance and clearly defined rules. 

In 1909. when 1 teas nine. Mother learned that Lew 
Fields, one of the great theatrl^a! figures ot ‘le time, was 
casting six little girls fur a musical varietv callc i Old Dutch. 
When Mother and 1 arrived for a tr\out we found the 
theater clamorous with dozens of child actresses and their 
mothers. Miraculously. I landed one of the six parts. 

When rehearsals began. I witnessed an amazing daily rou- 
tine. EveiA' morning we children and our mt^thers sat on a 
long bench backstage, waiting for Mr. Fields. 1 he moment 
he arrived, each mother would hiss in her child's car. "Run 
kiss Mr. Fields" — then dig a thumb into her d.tughter’s 
back, like spurs to a colt. /\nd T the little actresses would 
bound with screams of glad welcome, rope curls flying, to 
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launch themselves at Fields’ neck. And each time Fields 
walked through that stage door 1 could feel my mother’s 
hand at my hack, not to spur me forward but to take hold of 
my dress and keep me firmly anchored to my seat. “Remem- 
ber your manners,*’ she’d warn. Even in the fierce c'ompcti- 
tion of the theater she held to her principles. 

After Mr. Fields had daily disentangled himself from the 
kissing children for about a week, he demanded of the stage 
manager, “Where’s the quiet one? I want to talk to her.” 1 
was led forward, we had a talk, and that afterntxm he re- 
wrote the second-act curtain to include me. I Ic played the 
part of a man deserted by all his friends save one — me. I 
came tiptoeing back onstage to climb on his lap and assure 
him my friendship was steadfast. In comic surprise he threw 
up his hands, straightened out his legs — and 1 slid to the 
floor with a bump. Curtain. Thus was my carc*cr launched. 

During the run of Old Dutch I received considerable criti- 
cal attention, but mother shielded me from the praise. I re- 
member one evening when an actor burst into our dressing 
room waving a newspaper column about me and shouting 
congratulations. Poor fellow, he was taken by the arm and 
firmly escorted outside. Mterw-ard my mother sat down to 
have a serious talk with me. “Helen,” she said, “the most 
important thing in life is the knowledge that you have 
studied and worked hard and done the best that is in you. 
That’s achievement. Success is being praised by others, and 
that’s nice tor>, but not as important or satisfying. Always aim 
for achievement and forget about success.” 

I wish 1 could say that my mother’s advice was immedi- 
ately heeded and always remembered, but that was not the 
case. As I grew' older 1 began to see my press notices and I’m 
afraid I became rather pleased writh Helen Hayes. Indeed, 
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achievement and success seemed to me one and the same, so 
there was nothing to worry about. 

Ah, but there was! When I was twenty I lx;came a lead- 
ing lady in the play Bah. The very first time your name is up 
in lights — well, no thrill can ever quite match that! After the 
opeming night 1 waited for the plaudits. But the first visitor 
to my dressing room was the fine actress Ina CMaire, and 
what she brought me was not praise. She sh(X)li her head. 
“Helen, it’s not right. You just haven t mastered the part.” 

And there behind her was mv mother, saving, “You must 
go back to drama scho*)l. . . .” 

“Bark to scho(jl!” I wailed. “But I’m a .stAr.' ” 

“You won’t be one long at this rate, ” Ina said. “You’se a 
few hard facts to face, my child. You’ve reached the age 
where you can no longer get by on just lx.*ing young and 
cute. From here on you have to Ix’ an Actress." I was hurt 
and humiliated, hut in my heart I knew she was right. I 
w'ent liackito schocjl and studied for four long years, keeping 
up mv stage roles as well. .At the end of that time I had 
learned my trade. Success might follow or it might not. but I 
knew that I was an actress and was preci' >. knowledge. 

All this was what I had tried to s.iy to m\ >00 that last 
moment at the airjxtrt. 1 wanted him to know that success 
without achievement is nothing, hut achievement can stand 
alone. Mad he undersUKHl? Manv opjX)rtunities had already 
come his way because he was the son of C harles AlacArihur 
and I Icicn I laves, and it could lx- so easv for him to spend 
the vital years drifting along on his name and his charm. 

Weeks later I saw his performance on the FA screen. I 
thought he w'as outstanding — he had mastered ti e speech 
imp^iment; it had not mastert. him. 1 he critics also gave 
him high praise. Mis aireer had lx*gun most auspiciously. 
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And yet I secretly wondered if it had been all too easy. Per- 
haps he had acquired only a trick of speech, without learn- 
ing the importance of work and study. Then one afternoon 
some weeks later James walked into my room and said 
casually, “Mother, I forgot to tell you about an adventure I 
had when I was out in California.” 

"What adventure?” 

‘Well, that stammer w'orried me. I wanted to get it right, 
make it part of the character — not just look like an actor 
pretending to stammer, hut really do it. So I went to sp>ecial 
corrective classes at Stanford University for people with 
speech defects. It w'as fascinating.” 

I closed my eyes and breathed a sigh of thanksgiving, for I 
knew now that James was safe. His grandmother’s advice 
had come down to guide the second generation. 

THE POSITIVE 

How delightful is the company of generous people, who over- 
look trifles and keep their minds instinctively fixed on whatever is 
good and positive in the w'orld about them. They have no van- 
ity, they have no jealousy, they have no reserves, and they feed 
on the true and the solid wherever they find it. And, what is 
more, they find it everywhere. — Van Wyck Brtxiks 

DBAW THE LINE 

ITc should be careful to get out of an experience only the 
wisdom that is in it — and stop there; lest wc be like the cat that 
sits dov ^ on the hot stove-lid. She will never sit down on a hot 
stove-lid again — and that is well; but also she will never sit down 
on a cold one any more. — Mark T wain 
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A Lesson from Rodin 

STEFAN ZWEIC 

_U. was about twent\'-five at 
the time, studying and writing in Paris. Manv people had 
already praised my published literar)- pieces; some of them I 
liked myself. But deep down within me I felt that I could do 
better, though I could not determine where lav the fault. 
Till... great man taught me a great lesson. 

One evening at the home of \'erhacren. famous Belgian 
writer, an elderly painter w'as deploring the decline in the 
plastic arts. 1, young and pugnacious, vehementlv opposed 
this view. \A’as there not living, and in this ver\’ town. I siiid. 
a sculptor who took rank with Michelangelor Would not 
Rtxlin's “Penseur." his “Balzac. " endure as long as the mar- 
ble out of which he had fashioned them- \\’hen mv outburst 
ended, Verhaeren clapped me g<.K)d-humorerlN' on the bad. 
“I am going to see Rodin tomorrow. Come )ng. .Anyone 
who admires a man so much has a right to meet him." 

I W'as filled with delight, but when Wiiiaeren presented 
me to the sculptor next day, 1 could not utter a word. While 
the old friends chatted. I felt as though I were an unwanted 
intruder. But the greatest men arc the kindest. As we took 
our leave, Rodin turned to me. “I imagine you d like to see 
one t>r tw'o of my sculptures. ' he saul. “I’m afraid I have 
hardly anything here. But come and dine with me on Sun- 
day at Meudon.” 

In Rodin’s unpretentious country’ house, we sat dttwn at a 
small tabic to a homely meal. Soon the encouraging gaze of 
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his soft eyes, the simplicity of the man himself, cured my 
embarrassment. In his studio, a primitive structure with 
great windows, were finished statues, and hundreds of little 
plastic studies — an arm, a hand, sometimes only a finger or a 
knuckle; statues he had started and then abandoned. The 
place spoke of a lifetime of restless seeking and labor. 

Rodin put on a linen smock and thereby seemed trans- 
formed into a workman. He paused before a pedestal. “This 
is my latest work.” he said, remo\'ing wet cloths and reveal- 
ing a female torso in clay. “It's quite finished, I think." 

lie took a step backward, this heavily built, broad-shoul- 
dered old man with the faded gray beard, to take a gtxKl 
look. "Yes, 1 think it’s finished.” But after a moment of scru- 
tinv, he murmured, “Just there on the shoulder, the line is 
still too hard. Excusez. . . 

He picked up his scalpel. The wtx)d passed lightly over 
the soft clay and ga\’e the flesh a more delicate sheen. I lis 
strong hands awakened to life; his eyes kindled. (And there 
. . . and there. . . ." Again he changed something. I le 
stepped badk. Then he turned the pedestal, muttering 
strange throaty noises. Now his eyes lighted with pleasure; 
now' his brow's knit in vexation. He kneaded bits of clay, 
added them to the figure, scraped some aw'ay. 

This went on for half an hour, an hour. . . . He never 
once addressed a word to me. He was oblivious to everything 
but the vision of the sublimer form he wished to create. I le 
w’as alone with his work, like C^od on the first day of the 
creation. At last, with a sigh of relief, he threw down his 
scalpel and wrapped the wet cloths round the torso with the 
tender solicitude of a man placing a shawl round the shoul- 
ders of his beloved. 1 hen he turned to go, once more the 
heavily built tild man. 
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Just before he reached the door, he caught sight of me. 

I Ic stared. Only then did he remember, and he was visibly 
shocked at his discourtesy. “Pardon, Monsieur, I had quite 
forgotten you. But you know . . I trx)k his hand and 
pressed it gratefully. Perhaps he had an inkling of what I 
felt, lor he smiled and put his arm round my shoulder. 

I learned more that aflerncxm at Meudon than in all mv 
years at scIkk)!. For evci since then I have known how all 
human work must Ix' done if it is to be gcxxl and 
worthwhile. Nothing has ever so moved me as this realiza- 
tion that a man could so utterlv forget time and place and 
the n^orld. In that hour I gras|x*d the secret ol all art and of 
all earthly achievement — concentration, the rallying of all 
one’s forces for the accomplishment r)l <me’s task, large or 
small; the capacity to direct one’s will upon the one thing. 

I realized then what it was I had Imherto lacked in my 
own work — that fervor which enables a man to forget all 
else but tlw will to jx*rfection. A man must lx capable of 
losing himsedf utterK in his task 1 here is — 1 knew it now 
— no (»thcT magic lomuila. 

INNIR HARMONY 

W hat is all wisdom s*.ue a ctJleelion t»i platitudes: Take iiitv of 
iiur current proverbial livings — lhe\ are so trite, m.) threadbare, 
that vve can hardlv bring our lips it) utter them. Ncinethcless, 
ihev emlxxlv the concentrated exjx'rience of tlu race, and the 
man who orders his life acct)rding it» their leaelimg cannot go 
far wrong. Mow ca,s\ that scvms! Bui has anyone ewr done stv 
Never. Has anv man e\er attained inner harmony b\ iv»ndering 
the cxjXTicnce of others? Not sine the world Ixgan. He must 
[wss tiinujgh the {\n\ — \ormaii Don gliis 
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“More Than One Way to the Square” 

ELSA SCHIAPARELU 


jLmLs 


jLJOLs my father and I were 
standing at the top of a church tower in a small Italian town 
not far from our home in Rome, I was wondering why he 
had brought me there. "Look down, Elsa,” he said. I sum- 
moned the courage to peer down at the village below, with 
its central square and the complicated surrounding pattern 
of twisting, turning streets. “See, carissima," Father said 
gently. "There is more than one way to the square. Life is 
like that. If you can't reach your destination by one road, try 
another.” 


Now I understood whv I was there. Earlier that dav I had 
begged my mother to do something about the* dreadful 
lunches my sister and I were served at school, but she had 
refused to tske my complaint seriously. W'hcn I appealed to 
Father for help, he declined to intervene. Instead he brought 
me to this high tower to give me a vivid lesson in the value 
of an open, questing mind. By the time we reached home I 
had hatched a plan. 

At school the next day, I secretly poured my luncheon 
soup into a^bottle, brought it home and cajoled the cook into 
serving it to Mother at dinner. The plan worked perfectly. 
She swallowed one spoonful, sputtered, "The cook must 
have gone mad!” My sister and I quickly confessed, and 
Mother announced firmly that tomorrow she would plead 
our case at school. 


In the years that followed I have often seen how resigned 
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acceptance of an apparent impasse can lead to failure or de- 
feat, while an imaginative and venturesome search for an 
alternate route can lead to success. It was such an alternate 
route that led around a seeming roadblfx:k in the path to- 
ward my first small success as a designer. I had come to Paris 
to storm the world ol fashion, but 1 couldn't interest the 
maisons de couture in my sketches. Then one day I saw a 
most unusual sweater, worn by an American friend. It w^as 
plain in color, but its distinctive stitch, hand-knit by an Ar- 
menian woman who had brought her native peasant craft to 
Paris, gave it an interestingly solid look. Suddenly I envi- 
'••on.d a daring pattern integrated into such a sweater, and 
with the thought came an even mcjre daring idea: if no cou- 
turier would buy my designs, why not make and sell a Schia- 
parelli design on my own - 

I drew a lx)ld blaek-and-wliite butterflv-l»w pattern and 
t(X>k it to the Armenian woman. She knitted it into a 
sweater. The result, I thought, was sens;uional. To put it to 
the test, I wore it to a luncheon wliere the fashion-conscious 
set of Paris would he gathered, lo my gn pleasure, ii 
caused something ol a furi)r 1 he representa c of a large 
New York store wanted fortv, to he ready tt>r delivery in two 
weeks. I accepted the ortler and walked out v f the restaurant 
on a cloud. 

My cloud evajxirateil abniptlv. however, when I sivxxl be- 
fore my dark haired, gentle eyed source ol supply. It had 
taken her almost a wcvk to knit a single >\veater. Forty 
sweaters in two weeks? lm|x>sNible* Having ex]X'ricnced sue 
cess and failure in a single afiermxm, I walked deicctcdly 
away. Suddenly I stopjx'd short. I here wiisf K .mother 
niad. This stitch did Rxjuirt' sptx'ial skill, but surely there 
must be other Armenian women in Pans who had mastered 
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it. I retraced my steps. My talented artisan was dubious 
when I outlined my plan, but helpful. Wc became veritable 
detectives on the trail of Armenians who had come to Paris 
when the Soviets swallowed up their country. One friend 
led to another until at last we tracked down twenty women 
who could manage the intricate stitch. And, by deadline, the 
first shipment from the newborn house of Schiaparelli was 
en route to the United States. 

From that day a steady stream of clothes, accessories and 
perfumes flowed from headquarters I established in the 
famed Place Venddme. I found the world of fashion gay and 
exciting, full of challenge and adventure. But overnight that 
world changed when the Nazis occupied Paris. I left my 
salon and went to America on a lecture tour which helped 
raise money for medical supplies for the children of the untx:- 
cupied zone of France. TTien, two months later, trateling 
home again — another roadblock. 

In the United States, the Quakers, with whom 1 had 
worked on this project, had entrusted to my care $6o,oco 
worth of vitamins to be delivered to French children. N()w, 
in Bermuda, the first port of call on our zigzag course to 
avoid enemy submarines, an ovcrzcalous customs olficial re 
fused to allow the continued passage of supplies to a country 
half occupied by the enemy- I pointed out that vitamins are 
perishable, that these were to be distributed by the neutral 
Quakers — ■<» guarantee that they would not fall into Nazi 
hands. My plea was met with a stubborn shrug of the shoul- 
ders. Unhappily I watched the stevedores unload the wooden 
boxes onto the pier. 

As w put to .sea again, I found that my mind wouldn’t let 
go of the problem. Was there some other route to the 
square? I poured out my story of frustration to a newspa- 
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pcrman on board, not realizing he would be moved to cable 
the situation ahead. By the time we reached Lisbon, my 
plight had lx?en turned into world news! There the British 
ambassador asked me for full details — and, in a matter of 
hours, channels were Ixring cleared for the deliver)' of mv 
priceless vitamins to those needy children living out the war 
in unoccupied France. 

With war’s end 1 returned to Paris and the house of Schia- 
parelli. Cietting together a collection was not always easy. 
One summer, when 1 was preparing my winter showing, my 
sewing girls were called out on strike. Just thirteen davs be- 
foic the showing, I lound mvsc*lf left with only one tailor 
and the forewoman of the sewing room! Here, I thought, is 
the lest of all tests for Father’s advice. W here is the wav out 
this timer 

I pondered and fumed, ceriaiii that we would have to 
call c)fi’ the event — or prest'nt an unKnished collection. Then 
at last the thought dawned <»n me W hv not presemt the 
clothes unhnished - 

I'hc tailor, forewoman, mannequins. saK -eirls and 1 
worked at lever pitch. .And, exaaly thirteen d, later, right 
on schedule, the Schiaparelli showing twk place. W hat a 
presentation it was! Some ctMts had no slec*es, others only 
one. Manv of our creations were still in the muslin pattern 
stag?\ with sketches and pieces of material pinned to them to 
show what ailors and textures ihev would eventyallv have. 
But, in terms of orders and puhlicitv. that unoith^xlox show- 
ing was a great and gratifying triumph. 

Father’s wise words — and I could heaf hi'^ gentle voice 
speaking them — had guided me successlullv once .gain, as 
they continue to, ever)’ year of my hie. I here is more than 
one way to the square — ^always. 
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The Secret I Learned from Einstein 

JEROME WBIDMAN 


w 

m when I was a very young 
man, just beginning to make my way, I was invited to dine 
at the home of a distinguished New York philanthropist. 
After dinner our hostess led us to an enormous drawing 
nxnn. Other guests were pouring in, and my eyes beheld two 
unnerving sights: servants were arranging small gilt chairs 
in long, neat rows; and up front, leaning against the wall, 
were musical instruments. Apparently I was in for an eve- 
ning of chamber music. 

I use the phrase “in for” because music meant nothing to 
me. I am almost tone-deaf. Only with great effort can I carry 
the simplest tune, and serious music was to me no more than 
an arrangement of noises. So I did what I always did when 
trapped: I'sat down and when the music started I fixed my 
face in what I hoped was an expression of intelligent appre- 
ciation, closed my ears from the inside and submerged my- 
self in my own completely irrelevant thoughts. 

After a while, becoming aware that the people around me 
were applauding, I concluded it was safe to unplug my ears. 
At once I .heard a gentle but surprisingly penetrating voice 
on my right. “You are fond of Bach?” the voice said. 

I knew as much about Bach as I know about nuclear 
fission. But I did know one of the most famous faces in the 
world, with the renowned shock of untidy white hair and 
the ever-present pipe between the teeth. I was sitting next to 
Albert Einstein. 
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“Well,” I said uncomfortably, and hesitated. I had been 
asked a casual question. All I had to do was be equally 
casual in my reply. But I could see from the look in my 
neighbors extraordinary^ eyes that their owner was not 
merely going through the perfunctory duties of elementarv’ 
politeness. Regardless of what value I placed on my part in 
the verbal exchange, to this man his part in it mattered veiy* 
much. Above all, I could feel that this was a man to whom 
you did not tell a lie, however small. 

“I don’t know anything about Bach, ’ I said awkwardly. 
“I’ve never heard any of his music.” 

A look o( |x*rplexed astonishment washed across Einstein’s 
mobile face. “You have never heard Bach?” He made it 
sound as though I had said I’d never taken a hath. 

“It isn’t that I don’t want to like Bach,’ I replied hastily, 
'it’s just that I'm tone-deaf, or almost tone-deaf, and I’ve 
never really heard mtyhoch 's music.’ A lfx>k of concern came 
into the olcf man’s face. “Pleast'. he said abruptly. "You will 
come with me?” 

I le st«xxl up and took mv arm. I stocxl up. As he led me 
across that crowded riK>m I kept r'P embarrass > ;kmcc fixed 
on the carpet. A rising murmur oi puzzled sjx alation fol- 
lowed us out int(^ the hall. Einstein paid no attention to it. 
Resolutely he led mo upstairs. I le oln iouslv knc*w the house 
well. On the floor above he opemed the d(M>r into a Ixxik 
lined Sludv, drew me in and shut the dvK)r. 

“Now,” he Siiid with a small, troubled smile. A (^u will tell 
me, please, how long you have lelt this way about music' 

“z\ll mv life,” I said, feeling awful. "I wish vou would go 
back downstairs and listen. Dr. Einstein. 1 be fac^ that I 
don’t enjoy it doesn't matter.*' Me dux^k bis head and 
scowled, as though 1 bad ininxluced an irrelevance. “Tell 
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me, please,” he said. “Is there any kind of music that you do 
like?” 

“Well,” I answered, “1 like songs that have words, and the 
kind of music where I can follow the tune.” 

He smiled and nodded, obviously pleased. “You can give 
me an example, perhaps?” 

“W'^ell,” I ventured, “almost anything by Bing Crosby.” 

He nodded again, briskly. “Good!” 1 le went to a corner of 
the room, opened a phonograph and started pulling out rec- 
ords. I watched him uneasily. “Ah!” he said at last. 

He put a record on and in a moment the study was 
filled with the relaxed, lilting strains of Bing Crosby’s 
“When the Blue of the Night Sleets the Gold of the Day. ” 
Einstein beamed at me and kept time with the stem of his 
pipe. After three or four phrases he stopped the phonograph. 
“Now, tell me, please, what you have just heard?” 

The simplest answer seemed to lx; to sing the lines. 1 did 
just that, trying desperately to stay on tune and keep my 
voice from cracking. The expression on Einstein’s face was 
like the sunrise. “You see!” he cried with delight when I 
finished. “You do have an ear! ” 

I mumbled something about this being one of my favorite 
songs, something 1 had heard hundreds of times, so that it 
didn’t really prove anything. “Nonsense!” said Einstein. “It 
proves everything! Do you remember your first arithmetic 
lesson in, school? Suppose, at your very first contact with 
numbers, your teacher had ordered you to work out a prob- 
lem in long division or fractions. Could you have done so?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“Precisely!” Einstein made a triumphant wave with his 
pipestem. “It would have been impossible and you would 
have reacted in panic. You would have closed your mind to 
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long division and fractions. As a result, because of that one 
small mistake by your teacher, it is possible your whole life 
you would be denied the heauty of long division and frac- 
tions.” The pipestem went up and out in another wave “But 
on your first day no teacher would be so foolish. He would 
start you with elementary' things — then, when you had ac- 
quired skill with the simplest problems, he would lead you 
up to long division and to fractions. 

“So it is with music.” Einstein picked up the Bing Crosby 
record. “This simple, charming little sfing is like simple addi- 
tion or subtraction. You have mastered it. .\ow we go on to 
som';tbing more complicated.” He found another record and 
set it going. The golden voice of John McCormack singing 
“The Trumpeter” filled the room. After a few lines Einstein 
stopped the record. 

"So!” lie said. “You will sing that back to me. plcaser" I 
did — with a good deal of self-consciousness but with, for me, 
a surprising flegree of accuracy. Einstein stared at me with a 
l(K)k on his face that I had seen only once before in my life; 
on the face of mv father as he li.stened to me deliver the 
valedictory address at my high-sch •■■I graduativip 

“Excellent!” Einstein remarked when 1 finishe "W onder- 
ful! Now this!” “TTiis” proved to be Caruso in what was to 
me a completely unrecognizable fragment from Cai'alleria 
Ruxticana. Nevertheless, 1 managed to reproduce an approx- 
imation of the sounds the famous tenor had made< Einstein 
beamed his approval. 

Caruso was followed by at least a dozen others. I could 
not shake my feeling of awe over the way this great man. 
into whose company I had been thrown by chance, v. as com- 
pletelv preoccupied by what wt vere doing, as though I 
were his sole concern. 
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We came at last to recordings of music without words, 
which 1 was instructed to reproduce by humming. When I 
reached for a high note, Einstein’s mouth opened and his 
head went back as if to help me attain what seemed unat- 
tainable. Evidently I came close enough, for he suddenly 
turned off the phonograph. "Now, young man," he said, put- 
ting his arm through mine. ‘We are ready for Bach!” 

As we returned to our seats in the drawing rrx)m, the 
players were tuning up for a new selection. Einstein smiled 
and gave me a reassuring pat on the knee. "Just allow your- 
self to listen,” he whispered. “That is all.” 

It wasn’t really all, of course. Without the effort he had 
just poured out for a total stranger I would never have 
heard, as I did that night for the first time in my life, Bach’s 
"Sheep May Safely Graze.” I have heard it many times 
since. I don’t think I shall ever tire of it. Because I never 
listen to it alone. I am sitting beside a small, round man with 
a shock of untidy white hair, a dead pipe clanf|x:d between 
his teeth, and eyes that contain in their extraordinary 
warmth all the wonder of the world. 

When the concert was finished I added mv genuine ap- 
plause to that of the others. Suddenly our hostess confronted 
us. ‘Tm so sorry. Dr. Einstein,” she said uith an icy glare at 
me, “that you missed so much of the performance." 

Einstein and I came hastily to our feet. '!! am sorry, too.” 
he said. ."My young friend here and I, however, were en- 
gaged in the greatest activity of which man is capable.” 

She looked puzzled. “Really? And what is that?” 

Einstein smiled and put his arm across my shoulders. And 
he ut -ered ten words that — for at least one person who is in 
his endless debt — are his epitaph: "Opening up yet another 
fragment of the frontier of beauty.” 



“Practice the Hard Parts” 


JACK BENNY 

-JHl- didn’t really understand my 
father until almost the day he died. I lo\’ed and respected 
him, but he seemed to me a singularly unimaginative man. 
Meyer Kubelsky ran a small haberdasher)’ in Waukegan, 
Illinois, and his lile seemed circumscribed bv his store, our 
apartment over a butcher shop and the walk between. 

Each night after dinner he and Mother would sit o\'er the 
cleared dining-ro«im table, lean their elbows on the heavy 
lace cloth brought over from the old country’ and discuss the 
day’s events. His conversation was confined to the store’s re- 
ceipts that day, his credit difficulties wth an underwear 
manufactui^ng company, trade rumors of a radical innova- 
tion — a coat-front shirt. 

On my si.xth birthday something happened that should 
have made me realize there wer” bidden dc^ji’ s in Father. 
TTiat evening he handed me a large package, il.xcitedly, I 
unwrapped it. It was a violin. “Benny, you should become a 
violinist,” he said. “I’ll hire the Iwst teacher and maybe one 
dav you’ll be a great musician.” 

“Yes, Papa,” I said. “Thank you very’ much.’’ I was 
pleased with the present, but I would have preferred a bicy- 
cle or a baseball mitt. I didn’t know then what this instru- 
ment represented to him. I began to take les.sons and soon 
discovered that my fingers were strong and flexible, and that I 
had a good sense of rhythm and j ^h. I had one mayor short- 
coming, however: I was lazy. 
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Each night when Father came home he would say to me, 
“How is Benny Kubelsky, the violinist?” 

“Fine, Papa,” I’d answer. 

“You practice?” 

“Sure.” 

“That’s good boy.” 

There came a night, however, when my glib answer did 
not suffice. When he asked, “You practice?” and 1 said, 
“Sure,” he said, “Show me which piece.” 

I gestured toward the music stand. "That one.” 

He looked at the music sheet carefully. Then he snorted, 
“That's an easy piece," he said. “You learned that one a 
month ago.” 

“I practiced, ’’ I said stubbornly. 

With a sigh he .sat down in his chair. “I talked to your 
teacher. Benny. You have talent, he says, hut you cheat on 
the lessons. All the time you play the easy pieces. You could 
be a great musician, but you must practice the«hard parts." 
He thought a moment and then said, “Not only in music but 
in any business, some things are easy and some are hard. To 
be a success in anything, you must practice the hard parts. 
You should remember that. ” 

‘Tes, Papa,” I said. 

When I was sixteen years old I got a job playing in the pit 
orchestra at Waukegan's Barrison 'Fhcater, accompanying 
the vaudeville acts. After the first show Father came back- 
stage, hisTacc puzzled. "That is all?” he askc*d. “just that jig- 
jig music for those tutnmlers up on the stage?” 

“That’s all.” 

He shook his head sadly. “I had hoped, maybe, a little 
Schumann.” 

'Tm sorry. Papa, but after all it is an orchestra and I'm 
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learning all the time.” His face cleared a bit. ‘That is right,” 
he acknowledged. “You keep studying. Keep practicing the 
hard parts.” 

It was a short step from the pit orchestra into a vaudeville 
act of my own. I started with a lady pianist named Cora 
Salisbury, then took the stage name of Jack Benny and 
teamed up with Lyman VVcxxls for a piano-and-violin musi- 
cal act. One day, on the spur of the moment, I took the 
violin from under my chin and told a joke. The audience 
laughed! The sound intoxicated me, and that laughter ended 
my days as a stTious musician. 

Music was hard work for me, even though I hadn’t reallv 
been applying father's advice. Xou-, 1 reasoned, if I could 
entertain an audience by just breezing out on the stage and 
telling a few jokes — that was for me! I became a single, a 
comedian. Ah. but 1 soon discovered that telling jokes was 
not a breeze after all. Sometimes yf>u could throw a punch 
line away. other times you had to ride it hard. A pause could 
set up a joke — or bury it. Timing was the key. In short, 
there were skills to be mastered in comedy, just as there had 
been in music. And there were just as man. Sard parts tc 
practicY?. The difference was that 1 had found . .'leld where I 
really wanted to dig in. 

During the next few years 1 wTOtc my family frequently, 
but I never quite had the courage to tell them I wasn’t play- 
ing Schumann in cxincert halls. Tlien, inevitably, I was 
booked into Waukegan. I went to Father’s haber(3ashery and 
thrust two passes at him. “These are for you and Mom. 
Tickets to the show.” 

“Oh . . . the show." he mumblcxl, not looking at me. 
“Your cousin Cliff saw it in Cl. ago last week. He said you 
carry the violin out on the stage, but you don’t play.” 
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“Well, no. You see. Papa, my act has changed. I tell 
jokes.” 

He thought for a moment. “Then why carry the violin?” 

“It’s a prop. It gets a laugh.” 

“The violin ... is funny?” He stared at me incred- 
ulously. Then he smiled apologetically. “I’m sorry. Benny, 
but I couldn’t laugh.” In the years that followed I began to 
have success in show business. Always, though, the memory 
of Father’s disappointment dulled it. Always there was the 
sound of his voice saying, “I couldn’t laugh.” I drove myself, 
determined to become a star. For every show I rehearsed and 
rehearsed, revised and rewrote, often to the annoyance of 
directors and casts who called me a perfectionist. I labored 
over entrances, exits, music cues, even the commercials. 

Just before World War II. I made a picture with I^rothy 
Lamour titled Man About Town, and I asked the studio to 
hold the premiere in Waukegan. Father had refused to come 
to the vaudeville theater, but he couldn’t very will ignore a 
big parade and dinner in my honor. I informed the grand 
marshal of the parade that I wanted Meyer Kubelsky to sit 
in the lead car betw'een Dorothy Lamour and me. 

Father was eighty then, and a widower. His frame had 
become lean and shrunken, but he had a blaze of white hair, 
and his eyes were bird-quick. He settled down in the scat 
and off we drove, along streets lined unth cheering 
neighbors. JThen came a civic reception, followed by a din- 
ner at which people said nice things about me. Finally it was 
my turn to say something. I had worked hard over the “im- 
promptu” talk, and it got some good laughs. From time to 
time I’d »ieak a look at Father, but his eves were never on 
me. He was watching the audience attentively. 

When I delivered him home, he still made no comment. I 
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said good-night and he took my arm. “There is going to be a 
war,” he announced in his thin, old voice. 

"Yes,’Tsaid. 

“America will crush Hitler.” He fell silent, but his hand 
on my arm held me close. When he spoke again, his eyes 
were far off, on the past. “There have always been pogroms 
in Europe. That’s why your mother and I came to the 
United States, so our children would never know them. It 
always seemed to me vve owed a debt to America, and I 
wanted very hard to pay some of it back. Yet I was only a 
small haberdasher, a nothing. But when I gave my son a 
violin, I thought if he could make beautiful music . . .” 

He sighed and gave a slight shrug of his bony old shoul- 
ders. “That was why I was so sad when you stopped playing, 
Benny. But now 1 understand. You found you were better at 
making people laugh, and it is gcKid for people to laugh in 
these times. ” 

“You think sor" I asked eagerly. 

He nodded. “In the old country’ we never laughed in bad 
times, and during the good times we didn't laugh much 
either because we were thinking about the .*>id times. It is 
good to laugh, and I’m glad it’s Benny Kubeh .y who makes 
it pos.sible.” 

He paused, then smiled. “And I've heard how you prac- 
tice the hard parts. Is that true, Bennv-’’ 

“Yes, Papa. ” 

“That’s good bov,” he said. 

The world's foremost cellist, Pablo Casals, is eighty-nine. He 
was asked one dav why he continued to practice four and five 
hours a day. Casals answered, "Pecausc I think I am making 
progress.” — Leonard Lyons 
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Six Hours with Rudyard Kipling 

ARTHUR GORDON 


TEP 

Ih 


.JUL he year was 1 935, the month 
was June, the English weather was blue and gold, llic 
world was young, and so was I. But, driving down from 
0 .\ford in the old Sunbeam I had borrowed for the occasion, 


1 felt my assurance deserting me. 

The great man was almost a recluse now, and it was said 
that he did not care for Americans. Tlirough a mutual friend 


I had managed to secure permission to visit him. Now as I 


neared the little village of Buru^ash, where he lived, I began 
to experience something like stage fright. And when I found 
the somber seventeenth-centurv' house and saw mv host 


walking down to the gate to meet me, 1 grew <>0 flustered 
that I hardlv knew whether to shake hands or turn and run. 


He was so small! The crown of the floppy hat he wore was 
not much higher than my shoulder, and I doubt if he weighed 
120 pounds. His skin was dark for an Englishman's; his 
mustache was almost white. His eyebrows were as thick and 
tangled as marsh grass, but behind the gold-rimmed glasses 
his eyes were as bright as a terrier’s. He was sixty-nine. 

He saw instantly how ill at ease I was. "Come in, come 
in," he sa*d companionably, opening the gate. "I w'as just 
going to inspect my navy.” He led me, speechless, to a pond 
at the end of the garden, and there was the "nat7”: a six- 
foot skiff with hand-cranked paddle wheels. "You can l)e 
the engine room,” he said. “I’ll be the passenger list." 

I was so agitated that I cranked too hard. The paddle 
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wheel broke and there I was, marof>ned in the middle of a 
fishpond with Rudyard Kipling. He began to laugh, and so 
did I, and the ice was broken. 

A gardener finally rescued us with a long rake. By then 
my host had me talking. 1 here was something about him 
that drove the shyness out of you, a kind of understanding 
that W'ent deeper than words and set up an instantaneous 
closeness. It was odd: we couldn t have lx;en more different. 
He was British; I was American. He was near the end of an 
illustrious road; I was at the Ix'ginning f)f an obscure one. 

I le had had years of ill health and pain; I was untouched by 
either. He knew nothing alx)ut me — there was nothing to 
know'. I knew all about him, and s<> to me he was nor just a 
fragile little man in a toy Ixiat. He was Kim and Fuzzy 
Wuzzy and Ciunga Din. He was Danny Deever and the 
Elephant's Cdiild. He was the daw n coming up like thunder 
on the road to Mandalay; he was the rough laughter of the 
barrack r(«m. the chatter of the bazaar and the great organ 
tones of “Recessional." Fo me he was. quite simply, a miracle, 
and no tloubt this showed in mv dazzled eyes, and he felt it. 

I had had an ulterior moticL in comin: of course'. 1 
wanted to mtx't him for himsell, but 1 was also i puzzled and 
unsure young man. 1 had in mv ptxket a loner offering me a 
job as instructor in an .American university. I didn’t really 
want to be a teacher; I knew I didn t have the selflessness or 
the patience. \\ hat I wanted to be’, ultimately, was a writer. 
But the teaching job was the only oiler 1 had. .ind. at home, 
the dead hand of the IX'pression still lay heavy on the land. 
Should 1 play it safe, and say yes to the offer? 

What 1 wanted dcspi'ratcly was for someone of ^rcat wis- 
dom and experience in the ficlu >1 letters to tell me what to 
do. But I knew this was a preposterous responsibility to 
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thrust upon a stranger. And so I waited, hoping that some- 
how the heavens would open and the miracle of certainty 
would descend upon me. 

While I waited, he talked. And, as he talked, 1 began to 
forget about my problems. He tossed words into the air, and 
they flashed like swords. He spoke of his friendship with 
Cecil Rhodes, through whose generosity I had gone to 
Oxford. “They say we were both imperialists,” said Kipling 
a little grimly. “Well, maybe we were. The word is out of 
fashion now, and some Englishmen arc weak enough to be 
ashamed of it. I’m not.” He questioned me almost sharply 
about some poets of prominence: T. S. Eliot. CJertrude Stein, 
E. E. C'ummings. I said I thought they were good. "Do you?” 
he said guilelessly. “Quote me a few lines.” 

I sat there, helpless, and he laughed. “You sec,” he said, 
“that's the trouble with verse that doesn’t rhyme. But let’s 
not be t(X) harsh where poets arc conc'erned. They have t(* 
live in no-man’s-land, halfway between dreams aild reality.” 

“Like Mowgli, ’’ I said impulsively, thinking of the brown- 
skinned boy tom between village and jungle. He gave me 
a look with his blue eyes. “Like most of us.” he said. 

He talked of ambition, of how long it took fully to master 
any art or craft. And of secondaiy ambitions: the more you 
had, he said, the more fully you lived. “I always wanted to 
build or buy a 400-ton brig,” he said reflectively, “and sail 
her round ^he world. Never did. Now. I suppose, it’s tixi 
late.” He lit a cigarette and Itxiked at me through the smoke. 
“Do the things you really want to do if you possibly can. 
Don’t wait for circumstances to be exactly right. You’ll find 
that the. never are. 

“My other unrealized ambition,” he went on, "was to be an 
archeologist. For sheer, gem-studded romance, no other job 
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can touch it/’ Wc returned to his study, a large square room 
lined with bookcases on two sides. There were his desk, his 
chair, an enormous wastebasket and his pens — the kind you 
dip in ink. At right angles to the fireplace was a small sofa. 
*‘I lie there, ’ he said with a smile, ‘ and wait lor mv daemon to 
tell me what to do.” 

“Daemon?” 

He shrugged. “Intuition, Subconscious. W hatever vou 
want to call it.” 

“C'an you always hear him?” 

“\o, he said slowly. ‘*.\ot always. But 1 Ictirned long ago 
d..’* o*s best to wait until you do. W’hen your daemon savs 
nothing, he usually means no. ’ 

Mrs. Kipling called us to lunch, and atierward I felt I 
should take my leave. But Kipling would not hear of it. Tm 
still full of talk,” he sjiid, ’Vou’v' eaten mv salt, so now* vou 
must lx:* my audience. ’ 

Si) we*ialked. Or rather, he i.tlkcd whde I maile suptT- 
human efforts U* rememlx-r ever\ thing. He had a way of 
thrusting a harsh truth at vou and then, in die next breath, 
beguiling vou into a wrv acceptance of ii li you're en- 
dowed,” he siiid at one j>oint, "with anv signucant energies 
or talent, vou may as well rt*sign vourscB to the tact that 
throughout vour life you will l)c carrying ctMttail riders who 
w ill tn* to exploit vou. But instead ot I retting al>out thi> you d 
Ixjttcr thank CxkI for the qualities that attract jhe parasites, 
and not waste time ming to shake them oft .’ 

W'e talkal of friendship; he thought young ones were best 
and lasted longest. "W^hen you're voung. he s*iid. “you re 
not afraid to give yourself awav \(»u ofier warmth and vital- 
ity and syinjxithy without tliin.ong. 1 ater on, y«iu begin to 
weigh what vou give/’ I said, diffidently, that he was giving 
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me a lot, and his eyes twinkled. "A fair exchange. You’re giv- 
ing me attention. That’s a form of affection, you know.” 

Looking back, I think he knew that in my innocence I was 
eager to love everything and please everybody, and he was 
trying to warn me not to lose my own identity in the process. 
Time after time he came back to this theme. “The individ- 
ual has always had to struggle to keep from being over- 
whelmed by the tribe. To be your own man is a hard busi- 
ness. If you try it, you’ll be lonely often, and sometimes 
frightened. But no price is too high to pay for the privilege 
of owning yourself.” 

Suddenly the shadows were long on the grass. When I 
.stood up to go, I remembered the letter in my pocket and the 
advice I had thought I wantetl. But now there was nothing 
to ask. Do the things you really want to do. .. . Don't wait 
for circumstances to he exactly right. . . . When your 
ilaenion says nothing, he usually means no. . . . J^o price 
is too high to pay for the jnivilege of owning four self. I 
knew, now, that I would refuse the teaching job and wait for 
my daemon to speak clearly to me. 

We walked to the gate, w'here my host held out his hand. 
“Thank you,” he said. “You’ve done me good.” 

The thought that I could have done anything for him was 
beyond my grasp. I thanked him and climbed into the old 
Sunbeam. I looked back once, fie was still .standing there in 
his floppy h^t, a great little man who forgot his owm illness 
and his own problems and spent a whole day tiy'ing to help 
a troubled and self<onscious boy from across the sea. 

He had a gift for young friendships, all right. He gave 
me much more than advice. He gave me a little bit of him- 
self to carry away. After all these years, I feel the warmth of 
it still. 
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We Are Afraid of Sentiment 

ARDIS WHltMAN 


K. C'hc^crton once said 
thill the meanest fear is the tear of sentiineniality. How 
often it robs life of grace and sweetness! Because we are 
afraid people will think us "soft we hide our^ tenderness 
under a cloak of sophistication. We say IhwUiks when we 
mean “God bless you." and "So long when we mean 1 11 be 
lonely without vou." Too many of us condemn true senti- 
ment along with sentimentality; by doing so we li\e on the 
surface of things when we really want to speak and act from 
the heart. 
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Who does not remember moments when warm and loving 
words struggled for utterance and were caught back and re- 
placed by something meaningless? We think we are sophisti- 
cated when we are casual and unsentimental, but trying to get 
along without sentiment is like trying to live in a world with 
out flowers or music or the w'armth of a fire. 

Sentiment, says Mr. Webster, is “delicate susceptibility.” 
Stop and think how much of what is lovely in life begins in 
the graces of that delicate feeling. And it is sentiment which 
sends us to friends and neighbors with outstretched hands so 
that we steadily widen the circle of the human beings we 
know and care about. It is sentiment, tix), which makes a 
marriage and a family. For sentiment is to a marriage what 
goodwill is to a business — the intangible factor, worth more 
than ever)’ “practical” consideration. \o marriage was e\'er 
destroyed by it; hundreds have been shattered by the matter- 
of-factness which is its converse. 

Who is there so wise, so strong, that he doe.% not need 
tenderness? “W'e are all lonely under the stars," wrote the 
late Powell Davies, minister of .-Ml Souls’ C'hurch in Wash 
ington, D. C\, "all strangers and sojourners here on earth." 
If then we can each of us make for the other a space of 
warmth and comfort, is that so little a thing? 

There is a story of John Carmichael, the Scottish minister, 
who came to his first church very young and frightened. He 
felt that h^ was doing badly and that his people were hik- 
ing at him with pity and contempt. And then, w'hcn he was 
preparing a sermon one day, to his terror the stem elders of 
his Scottish kirk filed solemnly into the vestry. But they had 
not com-:' to reprove him. They had come to tell him not to 
be afraid. ‘*Next Sabbath before you begin to speak,” they 
said, "we ask you to say to yourself, ‘They’re all loving me.’ 
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And it will lx.* true. From the oldest to the youngest, we will 
all be loving you very much. ’ 

A few years ago a group ol young medical students were 
training in the children’s ward of a large Western hospital. 
One particular student seemed to l)c especiallv loved bv the 
children. I hey always greeted him with jov. The others 
could not understand why. Finally they detailed one of their 
numlxr to follow him and find uut what it was alxmt him 
that attracted the children. 1 he observer detected nothing 
until night, when the voting medic made his last round. 
Then the great mystery was solved, fie kissed every child 
giAiel night. 

In the end, civili/Aition mav lx* more graielul to its lovers 
and jxx'ts than to its statesmen, tor it is the\ who keep alive 
what is iruK human. .\nd it is tliis gentle, human, indi- 
vidual thing which can reach (n\\ hind jxoplc together 
across the wide harritTs dI race and tongue and ancient 
resentmeniT 

In the last years ol his hte. Rolxri 1 oms Stevenson lived 
on the islaml ol Samo.i. W hen his Iriend M da. the Sa- 
moan chiellain, was put in prison hv the liuro; iP authori- 
ties, Stevenson, tluuigh lu was then ill and tired, went again 
and again lu visit him. Alwavs i»c hrought some little gilt. 
IX^cplv moved hv this kindness, the Samoans lalx>red long 
hours to hiiihl a road lor Stevenson. .\nd when he died they 
buritH.! him high a hilltc^p and mavle a rije that no 
firearms should ever Ix' list'd on the liilh Ixxaust* they 
wanted him to sleep in fX'ace. 

Back of nearly even* humanitarian atlvance is somehody’s 
sentimental nvmvaiion. Wlicn Frcilerick Bam.-ig, dis- 
coverer of insulin, was a small bov on a C anadian farm, he 
had a beloi^^d plaxmale named Janie, who played Inx'key 
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and baseball with him, skated and ran races and climbed 
trees. Then one summer Janie suddenly could do none of 
these things. She died, of "sugar in the blood.” Frederick 
Banting never forgot. Later, moved to service, he went on 
into medicine. And today millions of diabetics live because 
he cared about Janie. 

Only little people fear to display true sentiment. The 
great ate at home with it as they are with the beauty and 
wonder of life. Ralph Waldo Emerson lovingly visited the 
grave of his young wife every day for two years; and though 
he was a great intellect, ordinary' people felt at home with 
him. “We are simple folk here,” a woman of Lexington, 
Massachusetts, said, after attending one of his lectures, “but 
we understand Mr. Emerson because he speaks directly to 
our hearts.” 

If great people arc not afraid of sentiment, then why are 
we? I think it is because we have been brought up to live 
our lives in compartments. Sentiment does not belong in 
business, we say. It docs not belong in science, or it d<x:s not 
belong even in our thinking about ourselves. The trouble is 
that the habits of mind which deprive us of the grace of 
sentiment grow more constricting every year. “No child is 
bom with a really cold heart," wrote Lin Yutang. This un- 
pleasant trait is so thoroughly an adult fault that we often 
confuse coldness with maturity. What a sorry comment on 
our wisdoini that we should deliberately choke down what is 
warmest and best in us! And the rewards of our .sophisti- 
cation are meager, for lack of sentiment does not so much 
make us objective and wise as cold of heart, insensitive and 
fearful v^f life. 

How can we keep sentiment alive, especially as we grow' 
older? How can we restore the grace of sentiment once it 
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seems to have fled? Our first project should be one of per- 
sonal inventory. There are many hidden motivations behind 
our fear of sentiment. The next time you discard a warm 
and generous "sentimental impulse,” ask vourself: "From 
what am I protecting myself and why? Was it honesty that 
impelled me, or the wish to pose as a sophisticate? Or the 
fear of being misunderstood?” 

Once these questions have been honestly answered, we 
will shed .some of our false fears. T o be sure, it is important 
not to “gush,” not to say what we do not mean. But it is even 
more important to reject shrewdness and suspicion and re- 
spond to the sweet and moving things of life. Perhaps our 
greatest obstacle is the lack of leisure. Sentiment cannot live 
in an atmosphere of clock watching and getting ahead. Noth- 
ing indeed can gentle and sweeten our lives more than the 
deliberate setting aside of time fo. those things which have 
no “foreseeable practical value.” It is in the little things that 
sentiment 11; at its best — gestures like the une.xpccted letter 
of appreciation we write to a friend whom we saw only yes- 
terday, the gift given to someone simply bee ruse "this re 
minds me of you.” 

Just as they have the heart for sentiment, great people 
always somehow have the time as well. Ernie Pyle, the be- 
loved war correspondent, never was *^00 busy or too harried 
with columns and deadlines to sit down and listen to the 
woes of a lonelv soldier, or to write letters, home for 
wounded boys. Surely the time is there. It is how we use it 
that counts. 

Once in one of my father s little country pastorates, a 
farmer’s wife died, a plain good woman who had brought up 
a fine family of sons and daughtei.'. They had all grown and 
gone away and after she had struggled on alone for a few 
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years with the silent, gnarled man who was her husband, 
she simply collapsed over the washtub one day. At the fun- 
eral, her husband did not weep; and he made no sign of grief 
as he plodded to the grave. 

But when the ceremony was over, he lingered behind to 
talk to his pastor. He had a small, shabby book in his hand 
and now he held it out. “It’s poems,” he said numbly. “She 
liked them. Would vou read one for her now? She alwavs 
wanted us to read them together. But I never had time. 
Every day on a farm they was always things to do. But I got 
to thinking, nobody's doing them today, and it don’t seem to 
matter. I guess you don’t get it into your head what time’s 
for until it's too late.” 

He was right. It is a matter of priorities — of what we are 
willing to pay for the gentle ties which we know in our 
hearts we would not forfeit for any amount of money. In our 
impersonal world, what fools we are if we do not keep alive 
the little candles, the lovely light of sentiment! 

A DELICATE OPERATION 

The gracious heart is never tex) busy to reveal itself. 1 recall 
hearing of a lonely little boy who was devoted to a battered, one- 
eyed teddy bear. Hospitalized bw a tonsillectomy, he took Teddy 
along and was holding him close when the surgeon came to his 
bedside and announced that it was time for the operation. A nurse 
moved to take the bear, but the doctor said gravely, “Leave 
Teddy there. He needs some attention, too.” 

Hours later, when the child regained consciousness, Teddy 
was snu^ied against the pillow — and across his missing eye was 
the neatest bandage a skillful surgeon could devise. 

— Elizabeth Byrd 
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Forgiveness: The Saving Grace 

JOHN KORD I.ACEMANN 



^nc ol the great prison war- 
dens of the West, Kenyon j. Scudder, often told this store 
of a modern-day miracle: A friend of his happened to be 
sitting in a railroad coach next to a voung man who was 
obviously depressed. Finally the man revealed that he was a 
convert returning from a distant prison. His imprisonment 
had brought shame on his lamily. and they had neither 
visited him nor written often. He hoped, however, that this 
was only Ix-cause they were too prxir to travel. t(x» unedu- 
cated to write. I le hoped, despite the evidence, that they had 
forgiven him. 

To mi tk* it easv lor them, however, he had written them 
to put up a signal for him when the train passc*d their little 
farm on the outskirts of town. If his laniilv had forgiven him 
thev were to put up a white rihlx.;, in the big .■ de tree near 
the tracks. If thev didn't want him hack the', were to do 
nothing, and he would stav on the train, go West, probably 
become a hobo. .As the tiam neared his home town, his sus- 
pense became so great he couldn’t bear to look our the 
window. 

His companion changed places with him and ■ .tid he would 
watch for the apple tree. In a minute, he put his hand on the 
young convict's arm. " I here it is." he whispered, his eyes 
bright with sudden tears. "It's all right. I he who! ' tree is 
white with rihhotis." 

In that instant all the bitterness that had poisoned a life 
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was dispelled. “I felt as if I had witnessed a miracle,” the 
other man said. “Perhaps I had.” 

There is always something miraculous about the way for- 
giveness reconciles the irreconcilable. Forgiveness, my father 
said, is “the saving grace.” Essentially it is a religious con- 
cept: “Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us.” Modern psychiatry teaches, as Dr. Earl 
Loomis of St. Luke’s Hospital in New York told me 
recently, that “the experience of forgiving and accepting for- 
giveness is a prime characteristic of the happy, creative per- 
sonality.” In the give-and-take of everyday existence, people 
are bound to rub us the wrong way occasionally, to hurt our 
pride, to take unfair advantage, to be thoughtless or ungrate- 
ful, The minor irritations we can usually take in stride. But 
the serious hurts — betrayal or rejection by someone close to 
us — fill us w'ith the blind urge to return hurt for hurt. With- 
out the saving grace of forgiveness, injury’ begets injur\’ un- 
til revenge has run its course in mutual destructiort. 

It very nearly happened to two businessmen in a town 
where I once lived. P.J. and Jim were lifelong friends and 
partners in a manufacturing concern. Jim’s daughter was en- 
gaged to P.J.’s son. One day P.J. learned that Jim had se- 
cretly made a deal to join a competing firm. The betrayal 
was all the more bitter because P.J. had been approached 
first and had indignantly refused. Vow’ing revenge, P.J. 
risked banjiruptcy trying to drive Jim’s new firm out of busi- 
ness. Jim retaliated by using political influence to raise P.J.’s 
property assessment. His daughter broke her engagement to 
P .J.’s son. At this point P.J.’s wife stepped in and said to her 
husbainl, "What did it mean when Jim sold out and you 
didn’t? Simply that you were stronger than he. And what are 
you proving by taking revenge? Simply that you are weak 
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after all!” At her invitation the two families got together and 
made their peace. T oday the two men are friends once more, 
despite their keen rivalry as businessmen — and now' as grand- 
fathers, too. 

Often w'e think of forgiveness as a form of charitv. We 
forget that the Ijenefits extend both w'ays: it is as beneficial 
to forgive as to Ix^ forgiven. This is not a formula, but a 
spirit which can bring out the best in people and illuminate 
every moment of living. It is one of the happy parado.xes of 
human behavior that the readier we arc to forgive, the less 
we are called on to forgive. "If I had my wav.” a wise old 
lewver said to me recently. ' I’d change the marriage promise 
to read, ‘love, honor and forgive. It would be a healthv re- 
minder of the p<jwer that could save manv marriages.” 

TIk* healing of forgiveness often takes time and effort, as 
one young ctmple found out tlfough sad e.xpericnce. John 
and Julia had been married two vears when Julia discovered 
from letter in John’s suitcase that he had been unfaithful to 
her. She kept her knowle<lge secret, hut the longer she sup- 
pres,scd her resentment, the more it grew. She began to 
drink Um) much and to neglctJ her appear ce. One day, 
while ltK)king for a safetv pin. John found on - of his letters 
hidden in Julia’s sewing basket. W ith no more rea.son for 
deception, he confessed what he had done and asked to be 
forgiven. Julia agreed to let bygones lx* bygones — but the 
past kept ct)ming up in bitter quarrels, and hysband and 
wife grew further apart. 

A marriage counselor made them see their mistake; “In- 
stead of forgi\*ing. you hax e tried to pretend there was noth- 
ing to forgive.” Julia hatl to experience all over .tgain the 
hurt John had caused her. John ‘.ad to relive his shame. .\nd 
as Julia's resentment, so long suppressed, came pouring out. 
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love flooded back into her life. Forgiveness created a new 
situation in which she could once more trust the man who 
had wronged her. For forgiveness does not undo what has 
already been done; it enables us to accept what has been 
done and to go on from there. 

We must learn w'hen and how to cast off our oum mis- 
takes and shortcomings, too. Most of us at times blunder into 
accidentally hurting someone. If it’s merely a case of hurt 
feelings, we can usually straighten out the difficulty. But if a 
physical hurt is involved, we find it hard to forgive ourselves. 
For years Tom Anderson’s life w'as blighted by the memor)’ 
of his part in a fraternity escapade that resulted in the death 
of one of his classmates. He floundered from one job to an- 
other. He and his wife separated after si.x years of marriage. 
Then the news about Tom became a different stoiA” his wife 
returned; he earned a fine position. One day he told me 
what had changed his life. 

"I used to think. ‘Nothing can undo what I have done.' 
The thought of my guilt would stop me in the middle of a 
smile or a handshake. It put a wall between Betty and me. 
Then I had an unexpected visit from the person I dreaded 
most in the world to see — the mother of the college classmate 
who died. 

" ‘Years ago,’ she said, ‘I found it in my heart, through 
prayer, to forgive you. Betty forgave you. So did your friends 
and employers.’ She paused, and then said sternly. ‘You are 
the one person who hasn’t forgiven Tom Anderson. Who do 
you think you are to stand out against the people of this 
town and the Lord Almighty?’ I looked into her eyes and 
found t’lere a kind of permis.sion to he the person 1 might 
have been if her boy had lived. For the first time in my adult 
life 1 felt worthy to love and be loved.” 
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It is only throuj^h lorgivencss of our mistakes that we gain 
the freedom to learn from experit ncc. But forgiving our 
shortcomings doesn t mean denying that thev exist. On the 
contrary, it means facing them honestly, realistically. 

Clan a person lx‘ all-forgiving and still be humanr A scien- 
tist I know spent lour years as a slave laborer in C^rmany. 

1 lis parents were killed by Nazi street bullies, his vounger 
sister and older brother were sent to the gas chamlxirs. This 
is a man who has every reason to hate. Yet he is filled with a 
love of life that he conveys to everyone who knows him. He 
explained it to me the other dav; ‘ In the beginning I was 
(ilW with haired. I hen I realized that in hating I had be- 
come my own tormentor. Unless \ou forgive, vou cannot 
love. And without love, life has no meaning. ‘ Forgiveness 
is truly the saving grace. 

4 

0 ^ 

iiir c ANci-iii) Noir 

“/can forgive, but 1 <.annoi forget, is onl\ another wav of 
saving “I will not hirgive.” I orgiveness oiigh’ to be like a 
canceled note — torn in two and burned up. so li it never can 
Ix’ shown against one, — Hcnn \\ imi Beecker 

I RI.MKMBIH . 

A triend t>l' C'lara Barton, founder of the \merican Red C rv)ss, 
once reminded her of an esjx-viallv ciuel thini: that had bt^en 
done to her man\ vears lx*fi»re. Rut Miss Barton seemed not to 
recall it. 

you rememfxT u?" her friend asked, 
came the reply, 'i disiina remcmlxT forgetting iliat. 

—Tliink 
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Are You a Grievance Collector? 

I. A. R. WYLIE 


/a. 


JL JUL cross-looking little girl sat 
on the doorstep of a London backyard and glowered into 
space. It was her fourth birthday, but unfortunately her par- 


ents — preoccupied with the chronic problem of how to 
meet the rent — had not remembered it until late in the after- 


noon. All promises of atonement w'ere coldly rejected. She 
went to bed, hugging her grief. Not for all the birthday 
presents in the world would she have admitted that she had 
been enjoying herself hugely. She had been the heroine of a 
heartrending traged)'. And she had been getting an emo 
tional stranglehold on her parents that would cover her own 
transgressions for many a day. • 

That litde girl is still vivid to me. Like far-off hut still 
clear vibrations I can feel her sufferings. She is, I have to 
admit ruefully, myself. For I can still enjoy a good wrong. I 
can still persuade myself in self-indulgent moments that I 
have been snubbed, misunderstood or unappreciated. The 
only difference is that I am now, to some extent, wise to 
myself. I am also wise to my friends w'hcn, for no apparent 
reason, they retire to heights of gloomy aloofness. 

It takes 'forthright character to come straight out and say, 
'Why didn't you ask me to your party? I'm your best friend. 
And I’m sore.” (The answer might be so reasonable that my 
grievanoe wouldn't have a 1^ to stand on and would inevita- 
bly fall flat.) The majority of us go about with a lofty, fro- 
zen air of hurt which gets loftier and frostier as the offender 
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lamentably fails to recognize and admit his offense. But 
sooner or later wc forget what had no grievously offended us 
or admit privately that we were just indulging in a first-class 
emotional spree. 

Grievance collectors can be of any age. But I think they 
all start young. 1 he primary urge may spring from a tem- 
peramental inclination toward self-dramatization. In my 
sch(x>l days I remember a teen-ager who seemed to hate 
everyone in her class. She rejected our probably halfhearted 
overtures of friendship. And at regular intervals she ran 
away from home. Her classmates were made to feel re- 
'■•hie for this; we had been unkind; wc hadn't invited 
her to share in our games; we had even bullied her. 

The victim of these injustices was an idolized onlv child. 
Too much indulgence by her parents had made her incapa- 
ble of adjusting herself to the ordinary rough-and-tumble of 
school life and given her an unwholesome craving for adula- 
tion. She \fanted to be the most popular girl in her class, hut 
she would not take the necessar\' steps toward her goal. She 
wanted privileges handed her on a silver j'’atter; because 
they were refused her on her terms, she cor. “nsated with 
grievances against us all. 

I don’t know what became of this girl. 1 jt she may well 
have grow'n into the sort of woman who was once my next- 
door neighbor. A low wall divided our backyards, which, in 
defiance of poor soil and s<x>tv citv air. we wer^ trying to 
make into gardens. Sti we ticcasionally e.xchanged greetings 
and advice. I soon found that every comment 1 made was 
met with some bitter, nagging complaint hither there was 
too much sun or my one tree w~as throwing too mi.ih shade. 
She had been sold inferior bulbs. Her children trampled her 
flower beds. One day, in exasperatitm. I said to her, “If ever 
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you admitted that anything had ever gone right with you, I 
should fall in a dead faint.” She never spoke to me again. I 
had tried to deprive her of her one great satisfaction — her 
grie\’ance against life itself. 

Sometimes a grievance collector faces up to the truth in 
time to avert disaster. I knew a woman who, being widowed 
early, had done a magnificent job of bringing up her only 
son. She sacrificed and worked desperately hard to give him 
a good education. Until his graduation she was his best 
friend, and he adored her. Then he grew up, began to go his 
own way, fell in love. She couldn’t accept the natural 
change, but complained of her loneliness and his neglect. 
She criticized his girl. Everything he did to appease her only 
fanned the flames of her imagined grievances. Tom between 
his love and gratitude and his legitimate needs and aspira- 
tions, he began to dread the unhappy encounters with his 
mother. He quarreled with his girl. His work deteriorated. 
In the nick of time a friend took the mother in' hand. She 
was intelligent enough to face the truth and bravely cut the 
“silver cord” which was emotionally strangling her son and 
herself. She left him to work out his life, free and 
unfettered. And she now has her reward: she is a self- 
sufficient, welcome and happy grandmother. 

Even those of us who are not collectors often have a pet 
grievance which we rarely have the heart to toss out of its 
niche. My,own pet relates to my profession. When a novel 
of mine comes to publication, 1 usually discover that my 
publisher has once more let me down; he hasn't advertised it 
the wav he should. As for the critics, they haven’t even read 
the opus, or they would have given it more respectful atten- 
tion. The public is cither misled by the booksellers or just 
plain dumb; ‘otherwise my book would be a best seller. 
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Only by a great emotional elFort do I bring myself to ad- 
mit that the great work which cost me so dearly in time and 
thought isn’t, after all, so great. Once I’ve made that ac- 
knowledgment, some ol the lever goes out of my hurt. In- 
stead of brooding over my grievance, I tiT’ to give my mind 
to writing a better book. 

We all know someone who is conx'inced that his boss 
discriminates against him, that his g(X)d work is unrewarded. 
He never acknowledges to himself that he is getting just 
about what his ability and energy desene. If he gave his 
work the ardent concern that he gives apparent slights and 
i"jii tices. the chances arc that he wouldn t have anv griev- 
ances to brood over. It we think we are not appreciated, it is 
a g(x»d idea to ask ourselves the simple cjuestion, “W'hvr" 
Some of us nourish a chronic grievance against what we call 
our "luck." It seems to me that people who complain they 
are "unlucky ” have some defect in themstdt es which in some 
wav contributes to their misfortunes. 1 have come to recog- 
nize that mv own Iwd breaks arc related to the bad spots in 
mv capacitv and character. That recognition i apt to cramp 
the stvle of any incipient grievance. 

Those who seem to have a legitimate complaint against 
fate — the blind, the crippled, the apparent! • disinherited — 
are the least likely to complain. Pi".hed to the wall, as it 
were, thev often face aliout and meet their disabilities as a 
test of their tnte. inner worth. I he\ do not unlaid bitterness 
and resentment on inmx.x*nt Iriends and neighlxits. 

iTiere is a cure for the grievance collecting lever. It is 
quite simple and, like so many apparently simple things, 
such as loving your neighbor a' yourselt. it is n- ' easy to 
administer. Still, when you feel \\>ur temiXTature rising, give 
the cure a fair trial. Take voursell bv the scruff of the neck. 
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set yourself on the witness stand and conduct a ruthless self- 
examination: “What, Witness, have you put in the pot that 
you should expect the best bits ladled out to you? What have 
you done for others that you should expect such tender con- 
sideration from them? Are you really as clever and as good as 
you think? Who and what are you that you, alone of all 
men, should be spared pain, neglect, injustice?’' 

Force yourself to look your grievances in the face. People 
are not normally unkind or unjust. The apparent neglect or 
snub can almost always be traced to inadvertence, preoccupa- 
tion or just sheer clumsiness. Evaluate the grievance, then 
toss it out of court. Do not let it sink unresolved into your 
subconscious, to breed like poistmous bacteria in your emo- 
tional bloodstream. 

Even if you have a genuine grievance, don’t put it in a 
glass case and gloat over it. Believe me, you will travel with 
a lighter heart and surer foot without it. 

EXCUSING 

It is curious that our own offenses should seem so much less 
heinous than the offenses of others. I suppose the reason is that 
we know all the circumstances tliat have attended them and so 
manage to excuse in ourselves what we cannot in others. 

— W. fiomerset Maugham 

STARVATION CURE 

If you would cure anger, do not feed it. Say to yourself: "1 
used to N; angry every day; then every other day; now only every 
third or fourth day.” When you reach thirty days, offer a sacrifice 
of thanksgiving to the gods. — Epictetus 
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The Gratitude We Need 

A. J. CRONIN 


Xl.j!r n a fine afternoon in New 
York, I took a taxi. From the driver’s expression and the way 
he slammed in his gears. I could tell that he was upset. I 
asked him what was the trouble. “I vc got good reason to be 
sore,” he growled. "One of my fares left a wallet in mv cab 
this morning. Nearly three hundred bucks in it. I spent 
more than an hour trying to trace the guv . Finally I found 
him at his hotel. He took the wallet withv)Ut a word, glared 
at me as though I’d meant to snitch it.“ 

"He didn't give you a rewardV 1 e.xclaimcd. 

"Not a cent, and me out mv time and gas. But it wasn’t 
the dough 1 wanted . . . ’’ he fumbled, then exploded. “If 
the guy had only said something . . 

Because his helpful, honest act had not bcv‘ appretriated. 
that cabdriver’s day was poisoned, and 1 kn. he would 
think twice before rendering a similar sen ice. The need of 
gratitude is something we all feel, and denial of it can do 
much to stifle the spirit of kindness and ctiojx'ration. 

During World W’ar II a mother in Cincinn.iti received a 
letter from her paratrooper son in which he sjx>ke of a 
woman in a village in Normandv who had taken him into 
her home when he was wounded and hungrv’. and hidden 
him from the Germans. Later on. unhappily, the U*y was 
killed in the Ardennes offensive. \*ei the mother was moved 
by an irresistible intention. She saved up for two years, 
crossed the Atlantic and locatcil the village referred to by her 
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son. After exhaustive inquiries, she found tlie woman who 
had sheltered her son — the wife of an impoverished farmer — 
and pressed a package into her hand. It was the gold w'rist- 
vvatch her son had received on his graduation, the only ob- 
ject of real value the boy had ever possessed. The mother’s 
act of gratitude so touched people’s hearts that it has be- 
come something of a legend in and around the village. It 
has done more than fine speeches to foster good feeling to- 
ward Americans. 

Gratitude is the art of receiving gracefully, of showing 
appreciation for every kindness, great and small. iMost of us 
do not fail to show our pleasure when we receive hospitality, 
gifts and ob^'ious benefits, but even here we can perfect our 
manner of showing gratitude by making it as jXTsonal and 
sincere as possible. Recently, when touring in southern Italy 
with my wife, I sent to a friend in Connecticut several lx>t' 
ties of the local vintage which had taken our fancy. It was a 
trifling gift, yet to our surprise, instead of the conventional 
letter of thanks, we received a phonograph record. When we 
played it. we heard our friend’s voice speaking after dinner, 
describing how he and his guests had enjoyed the wine and 
thanking us for our thoughtfulness. It was pleasant to have 
this unusual proof that our gift had been appreciated. 

Nothing hurts the one who gives so much as an offliand 
expression of thanks. My old friend Sir James Barrie, whose 
plays and books reveal such a tender and intimate knowl- 
edge of young people, used to relate this stor)': “One after- 
noon while I was engaged in a business discussion with a 
Scottish friend, his young daughter, aged nine, entered with 
some scones she had specially baked for him. Her father, 
obviously annoy'cd by the interruption, made pretense of 
sampling oiie scone, murmured a hurried, ungracious word 
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and immediately resumed the conversation. The child, down- 
cast and deeply wounded, went out in mortified silence. 
Some weeks later, when her mother asked her why she no 
longer made cookies, the child burst into tears, exclaiming 
passionately, ‘I shall never bake scones again!’ And,” added 
Barrie, ^'throughout her life, she never did.” 

Gratitude is sometimes more than a personal affair. Mv 

son, studying medicine at McGill University, told me of a 

patient brought into hospital in Montreal whose life was 

saved by a blood transfusion. When he was well again he 

asked: "Isn’t there anv wav I can discover the name of the 
^ * 

cl3nc>. .md thank him?” He was told that names of donors 
are never divulged. A few weeks after his discharge he came 
back to give a pint of his own blood. Since then he has 
returned again and again for the same purpose. When a 
surgeon commented on this splendid record of anonymous 
service, he answered simply: “Someone I never knew did it 
for me. rm*Just saying ‘thanks.’ ” 

It is a comforting thought that gratitude can be not merely 
a passing sentiment but a renewal which car. in some in 
stances, jx’rsist for a lifetime. A husband who calls appre- 
ciatively SOUK! generous or unselfish act on his wife’s pan, or 
a wife who never forgets the gifts her husband has gis’en her, 
does much to keep the domestic wheels spinning smixithly. 
W. H. Fludson, British author and naturalist, has written; 
“One evening I brought home a friend to share-out usual 
evening repast. Afterward he said to me: 'You are fortunate 
to have a wife who, despite ill health and children to look 
after, cooks such excellent meals.' That tribute opened my 
eyes and taught me to show gratitude for my wife > day-to- 
day herosim, which I had hitherto taken for granted. 

It is, above all, in the little things that the grace of grati- 
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tude should be most employed. The boy who delivers our 
paper, the milkman, the mailman, the barber, the waitress at 
a restaurant, the elevator operator — all oblige us in one 
way or another. By showing our gratitude we make routine 
relationships human and render monotonous tasks more 
agreeable. Some years ago 1 was staying at the same hotel in 
Cannes as the English statesman Lord Grey of Fallodon. I 
noticed that he always warmly thanked the hotel porter who 
opened the door for him. One day I plucked up courage to 
ask him why he took the trouble to do it. "Because he is 
taking the trouble to do something for me,” he replied. 

A patient of mine in London who worked as a bus conduc- 
tor once confided to me, “I get fed up with my job some- 
times. People grumble, bother you, haven’t got the right 
change for their tickets. But there’s (me lady on my bus morn- 
ing and evening, and she always thanks me in a particularly 
friendly way when I take her ticket. I like to think she’s 
speaking for all the passengers. It helps me to kebp smiling.” 

Sometimes a tip is called for, and then it is well to remem- 
ber that a ^ile or a personal word can mean more than the 
money. A friend of Paul Valery, the celebrated French man 
of letters, was in the habit of taking lunch at a certain restau- 
rant in Paris and accepting the service without comment, 
though he always left a generous tip. One day Valery a(xom- 
panied him to lunch. When they had finished their meal 
and were, about to leave, Valery smilingly thanked the 
waiter for his efficient service, saying that it had greatly 
added to the pleasure of his meal. The waiter never forgot 
those kindly words. Arnold Bennett had a publisher who 
boasted about the extraordinary efficiency of his secretary. 
One day Bennett said to her, "Your employer claims that 
you are extremely efficient. What is your secret?" "It’s not 
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my secret,” the secretary replied. "It’s his.’’ Each time she 
performed a service, no matter how small, he never failed to 
acknowledge it. Because of that she took infinite pains with 
her work. 

Nothing brightens life— our own and others’ — so much as 
the spirit of thanksgiving. A doctor I knew in South Wales 
prescribed in certain cases of neuroses what he called his 
"thank-you cure.” When a patient came to him discouraged, 
pessimistic and full of his owm woes, but without anv symp- 
toms of a serious ailment, he would give this advice : “For six 
weeks I want you to say ‘Thank you’ whenever anyone does 
you a favor, and to show you mean it emphasize the words 
with <1 smile.” 

“But no one ever does me a favor,” the patient might com- 
plain. Whereupon, borrowing from Scripture, the wise old 
doctor would reply: “Seek and you will find.’’ Six weeks 
later, more often than not, the patient w’ould return, freed of 
his sense of*grievance against life, convinced that people had 
suddenly become more kind and friendly. 

Some persons refrain from expressing their gratitude be- 
cause they feel it will not be w'elcome. A n -t’ent of mine, 
a few weeks after his discharge from the hosp 1, came back 
to thank his nurse. ”1 didn't come back sooner." he 
explained, “because I imagined you must be bored to death 
with people thanking you.” 

"On the contrary," she replied, “I am delighted.you came. 
Few realize how much we need encouragement and how 
much we are helped by those who give it." 

Gratitude is something of which none of us can give too 
much. For on the smiles, the thanks we give, our little ges- 
tures of appreciation, our neig*^bors build up tht ir philos- 
ophy of life. 



The Miracle of Sympathy 

GELETT BUBGESS 

' 0 \ 

fv. 

'’S./hen I was in the hospital 
with a broken hip that might have crippled me for life, a 
friend came to see me. He was a rough chap, and he scowled 
as if he were going to strike me. He said, “By God, Gelett, it 
makes me so mad I could eat tacks.” 

1 laughed, but he didn’t. And he went on, swearing my 
pain and fear away. He bewailed my ill luck and the stupid- 
ity of the accident; he deplored eloquently the fate that had 
made this thing happen to me— of all people! Because he so 
accurately voiced my unhappiness, I forgot for a moment my 
distress and felt that here at last was a person who really 
understood my feelings. He could speak the kinguage of 
pain. He was at home in the climate of sympathy. Other 
friends came to see me. They probably felt just as sorry for 
me. But somehow they didn’t know, as this fellow did, how 
much more sympathy is than a friendly gesture or a kindly 
disposition. It is the miracle of exchanging places, of putting 
something of yourself and your own real feelings into pur 
relations with other people. 

Sympathy requires wit and intelligence and imagination; 
it can be acquired, as any skill is — touch-typing or playing 
the piano— by a de.sire to master it, a definite plan of study 
and practice. Many of us get the wrong cue from the word 
itself. Through misuse, sympathy has taken a gloomy sick- 
room meaning and ccnne to be synonymous in our minds 
with pity. Ipstead of sympathizing, we commiserate. The 
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Spanish word simpatho has far more the connotation we 
need to follow, Simpdtico suggests a quality that is con- 
genial, winsome, pleasant. 

"Sympathy with pain is not the highest form of 
sympathy,” wrote Oscar Wilde. “Anyone can sympathize 
with the sufferings of a friend, but it requires a very fine 
nature to sympathize with a friend’s success.” The kind of 
sympathy we need to cultivate is the kind which shows a 
man, in the words of Sir Francis Bacon, “that his heart is no 
island cut off from other lands, but part of a vast continent.” 

Out of fear or suspicion or pride, or most often out of 
sheer laziness, we lock our minds from one another. But for 
every locked mental door, do believe it, there is a key. And if 
you spend tlie time to search, you can find it. In conversa- 
tion you don’t say, “How ridiculous!" Y'ou say, “I’m sorry, 
but I don’t understand.” You don’t say, “It isn’t so.” You ask, 
“In just what way?” You don’t have a chip on your shoulder; 
you have afl outstretched hand. 

All of us think and act on different planes, not only ma- 
terially but mentally. We have different scruples and 
different values. How difficult for a hungr; hum to appre- 
hend the aims and interests of a millionaire, for the latter 
in turn to realize the effect on one's morals of being half 
starved. To understand the climate of sympathy one must 
take these different mental planes into account. Often the 
most diverse characters may meet on the same plape of inter- 
est and demonstrate how' the miracle of sympathy is accom- 
plished most unexpectedly in daily life. At a ball game you 
get into enthusiastic conversation with some old codger you’d 
never think of speaking to outside the park. A mutual inter- 
est in postage stamps or modf railroads can bnng a bank 
president and a small boy together on the same plane of 
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fellowship. Often even a pet aversion shared may bring you 
in touch with someone whose plane you could not reach 
otherwise. 

But in practicing the art of sympathy it is not enough to 
leave these occasions to chance. Turn to the actor for a les- 
son. The actor re-creates himself temporarily and becomes 
the character he represents. And what is that but sympathy? 
Why can’t we practice the same understanding sympathy in 
our contacts with others? If you look closely at us — your 
fellow men — you will see that we are just as interesting and 
peculiar and exciting as any character who ever thrilled you 
on the stage. If you try to understand us as the actor does the 
characters he plays, as every author has to understand the 
characters he takes from life, you will go a long way toward 
Grade-A sympathy. 

Many people care profoundly for others yet fail to live in 
a true climate of sympathy. In their distress they may seem 
even brutal. Rut when a wife scolds her husband* for falling 
ill, it is often only her anger that misfortune should overtake 
him that she voices. Her pity may be heanfclt, but her re- 
proaches appear callous and unkind only because she doesn’t 
know how to express her feeling in any other way. For sym- 
pathy is a very fine art. It cannot be practiced with mere 
words and gestures. 

E. V. Lucas has told of a school in England where sympa- 
thy is taught. In the course of a term every child has one 
blind day, one lame day, one deaf day, one day when he 
cannot speak. The night before the blind day his eyes are 
bandaged. He awakes blind. He needs help and other chil- 
dren Ic kI him about. Through this method he gets a grasp 
on what it is really like to be blind. And those who help, 
having been .“blind” themselves, are able to guide and direct 
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the blind with understanding. This method accomplishes 
what all of us need — daily training in how we can establish 
a sense of real fellowship with others. 

Genuine sympathy is expressed not only by your words 
but by your eyes, your lighted face. You have to show that 
you care. You must give not a cool sliver of yourself but all. 
Archibald Rutledge tells of being ferried across a Southern 
river one day by a poor colored boatman who, on the way 
over, told Rutledge and his Negro companion, Prince, that 
his cabin had burned down the night before. “I lost every- 
thing," the boatman said. He did not complain, he merely 
stated a fact. 

“Just before we landed," .says Rutledge, “1 saw Prince 
searching his ragged clothes, from which he e.xtracted. 
finallv, a nickel, the entire extent of his worldly wealth. He 
handed it to the boatman. 

“ ‘This will help you start a new house,' Prince said sim- 
ply.” The gift was a royal one, Rutledge concludes, for with 
it went Prince’s heart. 

If a friend is telling about his accident, show genuine in- 
terest in his e.vperience. How '-lany exclau immediatel). 
"My brother had an accident just like that." ever see one 
puppy snatch a bone from another and run off with it?) and 
turn the talk into their own channels. \\V need sympathy 
often in the common problems of the home — in the disci- 
pline of children, for example. It's absurd to hold adult stand- 
ards for children’s conduct. W’e strixe to mak«' them come up 
to our point of view. It isn’t merely that we forget our own 
childhood: we forget theirs as well. Likewise we need the 
climate of sympathy in our day-to-day cTintacts with business 
associates and casual acquainta^ :'s. We remain strange and 
aloof to those with whom we work. This increases what phi- 
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losopher William James calls our ancestral blindness to our 
fellow man. 

Tlie gift of sympathy enriches and benefits the life of the 
person who bestows it quite as much as it does the person 
who receives it. Do you think the Good Samaritan wasn't in 
some subtle way repaid for his oil and wine and friendly 
ministratitm? Suppose you tire yourself in behalf of a friend. 
Do you doubt that, although you may be slightly weakened 
physically, in some higher, subtler way you have gained 
strength? 

Sympathy pays in happiness — in a fuller sense of living 
and in an increased realization of brotherhood. By partic- 
ipating in the experience of others, our own experience is 
amplified and we get a higher understanding. By that higher 
understanding we can give a fuller sympathy, and so achieve 
a higher understanding still. It is only by this spiritual prog- 
ress upward, ever sharing, ever learning, that we can hope to 
learn what life really means. 


It is not wisdom to be only wise. 

And on the inward vision close the eyes. 

But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 

Columbus found a world and had no chart. 

— George Santayana 

The attributes of a great lady may still be found in the rule of 
the four S’s: Sincerity, Simplicity, Sympathy, Serenity. 

— Emily Post 

A good woman insjares a man; a brilliant woman interests him; 
a beautiful woman fascinates him; and a sympathetic woman gjCts 
him. — Helen Rowland 
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The Art of Understanding Other People 

CLARENCE W. HALL 


ne of the richest hours of 
my life was spent recently in the company of a woman who 
had just turned eighty. Though she had been buffeted by 
what seemed more than her share of ill fortune, Miss Emily 
had created more happiness for herself and her neighbors 
than anyone else I’ve known. For years her humble home 
was a refuge for the troubled in heart. I asked the secret of 
her serenity and she replied: “I found it when 1 overcame 
the bad habit of judging others.” 

There is no other quirk of human nature so common or so 
malicious. All of us at one time or another have been guilty 
of this crusty. And many of us have been the butt of it. A 
prominent minister says, “I have heard people confess to 
breaking every one of the Ten Commandments except the 
ninth: Thou shalt not bear false wimess aga’ st thy neigh- 
bor.’ Yet this is the one we all break most .Iten.” What 
irreparable damage has been done to innocent people by 
thoughtless indulgence in this vice! 

When a neighbor asked Mohammed how he might make 
amends for falsely accusing a friend, he was told^to place a 
goose feather on each doorstep in the village. The ne.xt day 
Mohammed said, “Now go and collect the feathers.” 

The man protested, 'That’s impossible — a wind blew all 
night, and the feathers are scattered beyond recall.” 

"Exactly," said Mohammed, . id so it is with the reckless 
words you spoke against your neighbor.” 
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A minor poet wrote: "Stubbornness we deprecate, but 
firmness we condone; the former is our neighbor s trait, the 
latter is our own.” Why do we garnish our own traits but 
tarnish the other fellow’s? 

The impulse to blame others is a defensive measure so 
ingrained in our nature that psychologists say if you want to 
find out a man’s weak points, note the failings he has the 
quickest eye for in others. Hazen Werner tells of a woman 
who was forever complaining about the untidiness of her 
neighbor. One day she gleefully drew a friend to her 
window and said, “Lxtok at those clothes on the line, gray 
and streaked!” The friend replied gently, “I think it’s your 
windows, not her clothes, that are dirty.” 

Lack of compassion in judging others arises from not 
knowing what lies behind a condemned one’s actions. We 
need to hold in our hearts the Chinese proverb: “Be not 
disturbed at being misunderstood; be disturbed rather at not 
being understanding.” In our everyday relations*with others 
we constantly risk blackening someone’s reputation by fail- 
ing to look beneath the surface with the eye of compassion. 

“A lovely widow with three children moved into our vil- 
lage,” a friend told me, “and in a few weeks she was the 
most talked-about woman in town. She was too pretty. 

. . . Several men had been seen visiting her. . . . She 
was a poor housekeeper. . . . Her children ran the streets 
and ate at the neighbors’. . . . She was lazy and spent most 
of her time lying on the sofa reading. 

“One morning our pretty neighbor collapsed in the post 
office, and the truth soon came out. She was suffering from 
an ina.rable disease and couldn’t do her hou.sework. She 
sent the children away when drugs could not control her 
pain. '1 wanted them to think of me as always happy and 
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gay,’ she said. ‘I wanted to pass away sometime alone so they 
would never know.’ 

"The men visitors were her old iamilv doctor, the lawyer 
who looked after her estate, and her husband’s brother. The 
town was kind to her for the remaining months of her life, 
but the gossipers never forgave themselves.’’ 

We can halt hasty judgment in its tracks by asking our- 
selves; Might I not be as Iwd. or worse, if I’d been faced 
with that person’s troubles and temptations- The habit of 
judging others tends to reveal alxrut us that unattracti^’e char- 
acter flaw, self-righteousness. Our ver\- attitude seems to say: 

I rivKt be grxxl; l<K)k at all the bad I’m finding in others. 
Christ’s classic rebuke to sell -appointed judges was. "Let him 
who is without sin among you lx* the first to throw a stone.’’ 

1 heard of a businessman who keeps on his desk a stone with 
the word "First” lettered on it — a strong reminder. 

A recent national pill of American clergymen brought out 
four siniplt»rules for overcoming the habit of judging others. 

First: Be sure vou know all the facts, so that your evi- 
dence is not merelv circumstantial. We share the re- 
s{xmsihility of wrong judgnu:! ' hv lisuo g to them. 
“Whenever I hear a sc'nsational stor\' at someo. i 's expense.” 
savs R. \ . ('. B<xllev in his lxx»k ht Snirch of Serenity, "I tr\’ 
to gauge the mcntalitv and mtitives of the raconteur, and 
either discard eveivthing that has Ix-en s.ud tir tr\' to discover 
what startL*d the \'arn. Do this yourself Ix’fore hastily judging 
the subject of gossip.” 

Second: Rememlwr that, however certain another s ^ilt 
may seem, there mav be c.xtenuating circum-stances. ^cars 
ago the Sioux Indians had an impressi\e ritual. A h-ave who 
was about to visit other triL tvould raise his hands 
and pray: "Great Spirit, help me never to judge another 
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man until I have walked two weeks in his moccasins!” 

Third: Give your habit of judging others a “reverse twist” 
by focusing on the graces of people, not their faults. Dr. 
Walter L. Moore tells of a lecturer who began his addresses 
by taping a square of white paper on the blackboard. Then 
he made a tiny black spot in tbe center. Asked what they 
saw, all present replied, “A black dot.” The speaker said, 
“Don’t any of you see a large square of white?" Develop the 
habit of seeing the good in people. Comment on it. Practice 
the art of good gossip. It is amazing how this habit of search- 
ing out the best in others enlarges our own souls. Lxmk in 
your mirror when you arc inclined to pronounce harsh judg- 
ment on another and see how crabbed you look. Then speak 
well of someone, and watch kindliness flood your face. 

Fourth: Leave all judgments of others’ sins to God. Arro- 
gating to ourselves the functions of the Deity is as presump- 
tuous as it is irreverent. "The separation of people into sheep 
and goats will take place only on the Last Day," "Bishop Ful- 
ton J. Sheen warns. “Until then we are forbidden to make 
the classification.’’ 


ALL KNEELING 

Shordy after the close of the Civil War, a Negro entered a 
fashionable church in Richmond, Virginia, one Sunday morning 
at the beginning of a communion service. When the time came, 
he walked down the aisle and knelt at the altar. A rustle of shock 
and anger swept through the congregation. A distinguished lay- 
man immediately stood up, stepped forward to the altar and knelt 
beside his colored brother. Captured by his spirit, the congrega- 
tion followed. The layman who set the example: Robert E. Lee. 

— BtUy Grahatn 
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Chapter 20/How to Grow Old-and Not Mind It 


The Luxury of Aging 

DOROTHY THOMPSON 


here arc." I remarked at a 
party one evening, “distinct advantages to growing old." The 
immediate reaction — "How do vou know:" . . . “W'hv do 
you even think ot old age?" — was affectionate -ind even flat- 
tering. But it missed the point. I was not complaining about 
growing old. 1 am looking forv’ord to it. 

Was I thinking of the often-advertised joys of r-^tirement 
in an idyllic cottage, with a moc t but certain check coming 
in regularly, and nothing to do but “rest" — a life without 
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further effort? Perish the thought! I know that as long as I 
live I shall write. If public and publishers cease to be inter- 
ested I shall write anyhow, for when all effort ceases, one is 
not old — one is dead. Few people can do as much at sixty- 
five as they can at fifty. But nearly everybody wants to’ have 
some place in the world of work and usefulness. 

The luxury of such late efforts is that they are performed 
without desire for praise or fear of blame. In old age one 
loses the ambition for applause, recognition, popularity; the 
fear of an endangered career; the pain of the slight. Such 
ambition is a necessary spur to the young. In old age one 
remembers one's own youth and tries to help the young to 
realize the ambitions one has. oneself, abandoned. This 
brings a new, refreshing freedom. 

Perhaps one has grandchildren. How different the rela- 
tionship from that with one’s owti children! What mother 
has not known the anguish of her child's wrongdoings? The 
humiliation of the conference with the teacher about unsatis- 
factory deportment or inattention to studies? The wakeful 
night, listening for the return of a sixteen-ycar-old daugh- 
ter; the light turned on for a glance at the clock — 2 a.m. — 
3 a.m.? The years with a beloved son, going through a vio- 
lent adolescence? 

Always that identification: What is wrong with me? I 
don’t know how to bring up my own children! It’s my fault. 
But Sue and Joe grow up and are now worrying about their 
children. Vou, their grandmother, are not worried a bit. 
They will turn out all right. It’s not your job to discipline 
them anyway. You can just love them. What luxury! 

Then — the love of old age. The earlier turbulence is 
gone — the quarrels, the fears, the bitterness, the secret tears. 
How dear the very things that once irritated you! Hie com- 
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fort of John*s mere presence — ^the turning toward him in the 
night and the arm he puts around you, protectively, uncon- 
sciously, without waking. The habits and tastes that are as 
mutual as a shared bed — the foods you both like; the people; 
the landscapes. The wish of neither to change the other. 
The being loved for exactly what one is, for better or worse; 
richer or poorer; in sickness or health. Not to have to explain 
oneself any more. It takes so long to get to be married! But 
what a luxury is a ripened marriage. 

It is said contemptuously that the old enter a “second 
childhood.” I would not say it contemptuously. As one 
grr.v"; older, one becomes aware, like the child, of how little 
one knows, and with this awareness comes again the child’s 
sense of wonder. As one’s sight dims, one seems to recover 
one’s eyes. A beautiful day comes like a lovely gift. One 
suddenly notices again, as one did in childhood, the form of 
a leaf, the contour of a tree, the bronze blaze of the Michael- 
mas daisies, "the stars. 

As one grows older, one ceases to l(X)k for new friends, but 
all the dearer become the old and tested ones. One elimi- 
nates certain activities, things d.Jiic most of i" lives large!) 
because others do them. A different order ot priorities has 
formed. Do I really want to go to Mrs. \\ eaver’s cocktail 
party? Or see the much talked-of plav — and afterward strug- 
gle for a taxi? Or would 1 rather stay home and finish the 
book I am reading? 

As one grim’s older, mental changes occur he mind nor- 
mally reaches maturity at about sixty. Powers of judgment 
and discrimination increase rather than diminish, as long as 
the mind is actively used. One is less inclined to f.'ccpt the 
popular intellectual idols and si gans of the times, more in- 
clined to contemplation. Once I was eager to reform my 
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fellow men. Now I am more concerned to understand them. 

“But” (the young will make the reservation) “you face 
illnesses.” I remember when I was afraid of developing some 
fell disease. Now I never think about it. Fd like, of course, to 
fall down like an old tree, when my sap has run out. But, as 
one grows older, one is not striving after the future and 
therefore not anticipating either its possible achievements or 
probable pains. One lives more, as children do, in the pres- 
ent. Today is precious. Life now is happy and fruitful. 
Maybe I will go this spring to Europe or the Middle East. 
But today ril finish this article. Yes, there are advantages in 
growing old! 

To every thing there is a season, and a time for every jmr- 
pose under the heaven: 

A time to be bom, and a time to die; a time to plant, and 
a time to pluck up that which is planted; 

He hath made every thing beautiful in his time. . . . 

— Ecclesiastes, Chapter ^ 

“what is your glorious age?” 

/ have found no differences that are absolute between Eastern 
and Western life except in the attitude toward age. In China, the 
first question a person asks the other on an official call is: "What 
is your glorious age?” If he replies apologetically that he is 
twenty-thr^ or twenty-eight, the other generally comforts him by 
saying that he still has a glorious future, and that one day he 
may become old. Enthusiasm grows in propmtion as the gentle- 
man is able to report a higher and higher age, and if he is 
anywl«ere over fifty, the inquirer drops his vdee in humility and 
respect. Pe(q>Ie actually lodt forward to the celebration of their 
fifty-first birthday. — Lin Yuiang 
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How to Live Your Bonus Years 

MARTIN GUMPERT, M.D. 




- . he chances are good that 

you will live to a ripe old age, for medical science has added 
bonus years to average life expectancy. According to current 
statistics, if you are now 35 you can expect to reach 73; if 
you are 45 you will probably live to about 74; if 55. to 
around 76. Individual survival, however, seems to depend 
upon certain equalities of vitalilv which are not identical with 
actual health. 


Tlic most vital man 1 ever met was Edouard Herriot. Suf- 
fering from phlebitis and carrying the additional burden of 
weighing 231 pounds, he nevertheless presided ablv over the 
French Ngtional Assembly at the age of eightv-one, vigor- 
ously headed his political party, was the tireless mayor of the 
large city of Lyon. Fie wrote an autobiography and a book on 
the sculptor Rodin. 

Many elderly persons lead elhcient and ; xiuctive lives 
who should have been dead long ago — according to metlical 
rules. But disease, by forcing the body to .arengthen its de- 
fenses, may even contribute to increased vitality. Evidence 
p.^ints to the fact that there is si>me mysterious force that 
keeps some people living on, far Ixwond their formal life 
expectancy. We all know of people who seem to stay alive 
simply because they want to — persons in a critical condition 
who refuse to give up and by willpower alone pull them- 
selves back to life. In a less dr.imatic way, day b\ day, each 
of us determines his life-span. 
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Do you look forward to pastimes or projects of learning? 
Do you enjoy simple activities such as eating, talking, play- 
ing nonstrenuous games, walking? Tlien you are probably 
going to live a long time. But if you suffer from boredom you 
are being attacked by man’s deadliest disease — one that aggra- 
vates every ailment and weakens the will to live. 

To withstand the assaults of age we need to develop the 
right emotional attitudes. My case histories abound with in- 
stances of people who have taken a spurt toward long life by 
directing their capabilities into new and constructive clian- 
nels. Frank answers to the following questions may give an 
insight into your own situation. 

Are you contintMlly undening your interests? A sixty-five- 
year-old retired teacher of Spanish had built up a neurosis 
over the gnawing fear that her life was nearing its end. Her 
doctor ordered her to take an inexpensive tour of Mexico 
"for the climate." She saw places she had talked about all 
her life, and for the first time chatted with natives in Span- 
ish. The following year she went to Mexico again. Now she 
conducts tours to Latin America — and is completely happy. 

Not all of us can go to a foreign country but, long before 
old age, everyone can begin to look forward to learning new 
things, to pursuing pastimes and developing skills. You can 
expose yourself to new interests in many ways, such as 
browsing through library shelves, attending lectures, join- 
ing in civic or welfare activities. Inquiry’ into things that are 
new to you quickens the mind and heart. Luther Burbank 
wrote in Harvest of the Years that he could not pass a 
strange plant or a carpenter using a new tool without stop- 
ping to ask, "What is this? How does it work?" "I’m almost 
seventy seven,” he once remarked, "but I'm as inquisitive as 
I was at eight." 
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Are you eager to continue your life? Aging is a process in 
which most people do more things for the last time, and 
fewer for the first time. Reverse that and you have an anti- 
dote for growing old. I knew a woman to whom a friend said 
wistfully, “I wish I could grow old gracefully, like you.” 

“My dear,” she answered, smiling, “you don’t grow old. 
When you cease to grow, you ore old.” 

After retiring at sixty-five as a Stanford University profes- 
sor, Dr. Lillian J. Martin founded one of the first child 
guidance clinics in this country and opened an Old Age 
Center in San Francisco. In her seventies she learned a for- 
eign language and typing. At eighty-nine she managed a 
pro»i><«l*le 64-af re farm with four sixty-year-old helpers. She 
lived on because she had interesting things to do. 

Are you affectionate? Love is one of the most powerful 
stimulants to a longer, happier life. A utility-company 
employe was lonely and depressed for months after his wife's 
death. Finally his children persuaded him to attend his 
fiftieth class reunion. There he renewed acquaintance with a 
schoolmate who had been widowed. Not long afterward they 
were married. At eighty he looked forward to many years in 
the companionship of a twilight-ol-life mama_ 

Human warmth is, of course, not limited to romantic 
love: devotion to your fellow man serve*- equally well. A 
retired machinist, puttering in his basement workshop in a 
crowded section of a big city, looked up one afternoon to see 
a boy watching through the window. He invited*the young- 
ster in and let him try his hand at guiding a piece of wood 
on the shapirg machine. Next afternoon the boy was back 
with two friends. Today the machinist is a pal to twenty kids 
to whom he teaches the handling of saw, drill jnd lathe. 
The faculty of being genuinely concerned about others en- 
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riches anyone’s life. The earlier one acquires it, the better 
fortified he will be for his later years. 

Do you let your emotions rule you? Giving in to anger is 
one of our unhealthiest habits. From purely medical con- 
siderations, I strongly advi.se avoiding heated arguments and 
strong emotional conflicts. Some years ago a medical 

man I know had a severe coronarv thrombosis. Close to 

»' 

death, he discovered real values in contrast to petty ones. 
Now he is unperturbed at such annoyances as being shouted 
at while driving, or at not receiving credit for work done on 
a community project — “Such things are just too trivial.’’ 
Changing his attitude released emotional tensions and doubt- 
less lengthened his life. 

Do you worry? Two women patients of mine live in al- 
most identically meager financial circumstances. One ad 
justed herself to her budget and lives happily within it; the 
other frets continually, and bccau.se she feels her money 
problem gigantic, it is. Worry is just a bad emotional habit; 
like any habit it can be broken if you make sufficient effort. 

Do you ihake friends easily? As you grow older you must 
accustom yourself to the loss of lifelong friends and be pre- 
pared to make others. To do so, you must have something to 
offer. You don’t need money; offer whatever is pleasant and 
useful in you. The woman who teaches her young friends to 
play a better game of bridge or grow a bigger dahlia, or who 
simply listens well, attracts friends. Chances are that you, 
too, can offer skills or wisdom, the rewards of age. If you are 
a specialist in even one small area of knowledge, you are 
likely to be in demand. 

Reti'ement hung heavily over a former salesman until a 
friend asked him to give the clerks in his store some tips on 
how to make more sales. He did it so well that other store- 
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owners asked his help. Winning friends among the young 
people he instructed gave him new enthusiasm for life. 

Do you have religious faith? Religious counselors agree 
that the real comfort of faith comes but faintly to elderly 
persons who have previously neglected it. I low much richer 
life is for those whose faith helps them constantly during the 
stresses and trials of e^'er^day living. 

Howard Whitman, in A Reporter in Search of God, 
writes that a farm wife once told him, "I don't expect that 
Ixxause 1 have lailh in Ci<xl no mislortune or tragedies will 
come my way. ’ 

“What do you ex|K*ctr" she was asked. 

“1 expect that whatever comes, I will he able to accept it,” 
she replied. 

The p(Tson who has faith in (iocl throughout his life is 
likely to have faith in others and. most important of all, in 
himself. Faith in ourselves gives us peace and the assurance 
that wc w'tll overcome disaster and conflict and reach the 
goals of our life in spite of what may come. 

If our day were suddenly increased from twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours, it is likely that i nst of us Id devote the 
extra twelve hours to interests and activities or which we 
formerlv had no time. Something like this has happened to 
our life-.span. To utili/i our additional years fully, we must 
develop the attitudes that give lile value. 

if, 

rnp TIME TO I.FAnN 

When I was young 1 was ama/ed at Plutarcli’s statement that 
the elder Cato Ix'gan at eighty to learn Greek. 1 am ^mazed no 
longer. Old age is rendv to unu •^ake tasks youth shirked be- 
cause thev would lake Uk> long. — H'. Somerset Maugham 



A Doctor s View of Advancing Age 

MAX JACOBSON, M.D. 


¥ 

, H. f you arc under forty, your 
first impulse will be to put this article down and say, "I’ll 
worry about all that when it catches up with me." The atti- 
tude is an impractical self-delusion. A refusal to accept the 
inevitability of advancing years will only accentuate your 
personal crisis later. And if you are over forty, you should 
certainly inform yourself on what to anticipate for the dura- 
tion of your life-span. 

Old age is not a specialized problem but a common one. 
Now that science can so greatly lengthen our life 
e,xpectancy, each of us holds within himself a core of fear — 
a fear of becoming senile, of becoming useless aftd ec-onom 
ically helpless. Yet, despite an avalanche of btxiks, articles 
and political propaganda, few up-to-date solutions have been 
proposed. Let us e.xamine some of the ways in which we can 
proceed to a solution. The first change necessaiy' is to stop 
emphasizing the words "old age,” and to substitute "advanc- 
ing age.” This may sound like quibbling — but actually, 
when does one begin to be “old"? VV'e are tntly old when we 
begin to sqlFer the disabilities of old age, and not before. As 
a life-insurance journal suggested recently, the arterial not 
the chronologic age is the deciding factor. 

The diseases which occur more frequently in advanced 
years a^e chiefly degenerative diseases: hardening of the ar- 
teries; heart disease; malignant growths such as cancer; 
strokes; prostate trouble; senility. Degeneration means that 
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the life of the cell actually ebbs out. All division slows down 
and a dying process begins. Elastic- tissue loses snap. Those 
tissues supplying the higher functic^ns are gradually replaced 
with less valuable, mostly fatty material. 

Let's select one example: sclerosis of the blood vessels — an 
affliction arising from fatty degeneration of the elastic wall 
tissues of the blood vessels. Faulty fat digestion is the result 
of an impaired liver function. The liver digests sugar, fat 
and protein, building them into bodv tissue. At the same 
time it is a storage place for fats, proteins and glycogens. Any 
impairment of the liver, then, has’ two bad results: The re- 
function suffers, and the bodv is deprived of a 
valuable storage place. 

What has science to offer this temperamental and over- 
worked organ? It has bmnd that amino acids help the liver 
digest iat and rehabilitate its own -'ells. 

A topical case histoiy from my files will give some idea of 
this treatffient in action. Mr. Bauer was seventy, his 
wife sixtv-seven. During the war they ran a large farm de- 
spite lack of help. After th<. war. the emotional goad re- 
moved, farming became an us.rx'arable str i. I hey con- 
sidered retiring, and when they came to me ti. -y complained 
of excessive fatigue. 1 put them on an adequate diet and 
gave them medication that combined vitamins with amino 
acids. \^Mthin two weeks a gratifying improvement was e\i- 
dent in both of them. First the wife, then the husband, re- 
ported their energy had returned. They decided to continue 
working their farm, a job they had enjoyed for so many 
years. Instead of retiring to an empty old age, they arc still 
active participants in their community life. 1 acc '.mplished 
no miracle in this case. The m*. ications I used are available 
to every doctor, and are increasingly used. 
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But tissue breakdowns arc not caused by nutritional mis- 
takes alone but by psychological factors as well. The most 
widely spread misconception on the subject of the aged is 
the most pernicious: namely, that we are humane and intelli- 
gent when we provide them with space in an old-age home, 
or j pension scaled just above survival level. This puts a 
potentially valuable social group into an isolated status. The 
natural fact of growing old has removed the elderly from the 
mainstream of life and relegated them to social limbo. If 
they have put something aside during their middle years, the 
green benches of St. Petersburg. Florida, allow them to decay 
in style — but the same heartbreaking divorce from life takes 
place. 

Geriatricians (specialists in the diseases of the aged) have 
been interested in an experiment made at the famous Pavlov 
Institute. Dogs leading a normal canine family life were 
placed in solitary confinement, separated by glass winilows 
from other dogs. The isolated dogs not only Ix'crfme malad- 
justed after a short time but often died prematurely. I'hesc 
deaths were due to changes in their bkxid ves.sels which 
closely resemblct! arteriosclerosis. W’e may as.sume that hu- 
man beings are even more strongly affected than dogs by 
such conditioning. 

Inevitably, many old people will unconsci(»usly drama- 
tize their dilemma in order to reestablish their fading 
importance^ The outbursts, the childish irresponsibility, the 
forgetfulness are the results of faulty adjustment and fear. 
The continued strain of worrying alxiut their future may in 
smne cases actually lead to arteriosclerosis, loss of bowel func- 
ti<m an'' the other tragic ssTUptinns of decay. 

Tlie as.sumption that to lx; old is to be either senile or 
incapacitated, is basically inaccurate. To alter the current 
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way of thinking, a revolutionary attitude should he adopted. 
But it should be a revolution of the old instead of the young. 
And the change should begin as an interior revolution. 
Refusing to be discarded is the first step for the aging to 
take; actually, an intelligent insistence on their rights will 
stimulate the elderly rather than exhaust them. 

Science makes it p)ssihle for aging persons Kj forestall pre- 
mature decay. They must use the results of this science to 
maintain a physical standard that will insure a continuing 
mental efficiency. I'or some reason, pi'rsons on the seedy side 
of fifty rarely take the precautitms that will insure them a 
vig.! "■>o« old age Roughly 5 percent of my patients come for 
preventive therapy; 95 percent show up onlv lor repairs, 
when the body functions are st'riouslv upset. Proper treat- 
ment in advance might have prevented these crises. Some of 
the recommcndati<ms hchtw will l)c‘ familiar to the reader, 
others have been e\'ol\ ed out of personal exjK'ricnce. 

1. A respect for advancing age must 1)0 restored to our 
thinking. Such a resjx’ct will bring the aged Iwtk into the 
family unit. 

2. .Automatic age brackets l(^u^t lx* chn ated in in 
dustrial and civil organizations. No one shoulu 1 k' retired at 
sixty five unless he mi ch(K>ses or unless it is medically neces- 
stirv. Workers should lx- transferred from strenuous jobs to 
positions where their e.xperience makes them valuable assets. 
VVith the fear of a useless retirement removed. w;^c earners 
w'ill feel secure in their work, instead of Ixvv .ning prey to 
neuroses and fatigue lags as their age aih ances. 

3. Old-age homes, familv-care programs and di'centralizcd 
villages catering to the senile are nivessars' institut -ms. But 
we must be certain that those a gatetl to such places have 
not been committcxl because of harmless little eccentricities 
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which could have been avoided by proper medication. Other- 
wise we becane guilty of a social \yaste which predicates 
tragic repercussions. 

The “retirement dream" should be kept realistic. It is a 
sweet one, but it implies that work is a disagreeable duty. 
Too many of our citizens attain the dream only to have their 
decay accelerated by purposeless activity. 

If any or all of these propositions are feasible, the contem- 
porary chaos will be considerably reduced. Family units are 
the keystone to Western civilization. They arc undeniably 
disintegrating. Combined action by industry, government, 
science and the public can and must remedy the most ob- 
vious cause of that disintegration; the old-age problem. 

WHAT NEXT: 

One of the unanswered questions of life is: **When is old 
age?” My answer would be: “When we have ceased to won- 
der.” Harold Nicolson, English biographer and historian, says 
that his grandmother lived in a state of “incandescent ama/x*- 
ment.” She not only remembered the first steam packet but 
lived to hear of M. Bleriot flying the Channel. The amazement 
with which this remarkable old lady exulted in the surprises of 
our astonishing world kept her young. If the young people 
around her became blas6, she would rap her ebony stick and 
demand that they greet the surprises of this Jules Verne world 
with something of the excitement which she felt herself. She 
lived to be ninety-nine. 

Those who wander are always exultantly asking, *'Whal 
next?" ITiey have a childlike eagerness. Nor will they be disap- 
pointed at death. To them, death itself may seem the most ex- 
citing adventure of all. — W. £. Songster 
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I Am Fifty— and It Doesn’t Hurt! 

DOROTHY CANFIELD 


JmJiF o you remcmlx^r the little 
girl who asked if it didn’t feel queer for a few days after you 
grew up? I think of her when people ask me how I feel 
about being middle-aged. T he answer is, “You don’t feel anv- 
tliing sensational. You just go on living. ’ 

Actually, being middle-aged is a nice change from being 
young. Honestly, I mean it. One of the traits of human na- 
ture about whicli there is unanimity of opinion is its love for 
change. Back at the turn of the centur\-. I was anvthing hut 
superior to the pleasures of young ladyhood. I “adored" 
opening the long pasteboard box which meant a bouquet 
from an admirer. I loved maple nut sundaes to distraction, 
and there never was a girl. 1 am sure, who more heartily 
delighted in West Point hops. But suppose that by som.e 
miracle 1 should now kxik young again, anc’ hould be in- 
vited to dance once a week for the rest of tins semester at 
VV’est Point. I’d rush int(» it as enthusiastically as 1 should 
carry out a sentence to play tag for an hour a day. 

I still enjov playing tennis, riding horseback, skating and 
mountain climbing. It is true 1 don't engage in ttese sports 
as ferociously as I did at twenty, and lor a gvxxl reason. I 
don’t need to, or care to. At twenty I was like nearly every- 
body else of that age, frightfully uncertain and frightfully 
anxious to prove mv worth to mvscll in the only ly youth 
knows — by beating somebody at wmething. 

Here is one of the pleasures of middle age of which no- 
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body breathes a word to you beforehand: the delidousness 
of outgrowing that neuralgia of youthful pain at being sur- 
passed in anything! For moderately successful, healthy- 
minded older people have found an excuse for existence in 
some job that the world seems to want done. 

My gentle old uncle, when the cat had settled down to 
sleep in his favorite soft chair, used alw'ays to leave her there 
till she woke up and went away. When we remonstrated 
with him, he answered, “A cat has so few pleasures com- 
pared with those open to me.” I have something of the same 
feeling about the boy who beats me in a race on the ice. Me 
does so enjoy beating somebody. And there is so much else I 
can enjoy of which he doesn’t dream. For one thing, I can 
consciously, disinterestedly, relish the physical delights of 
the e.\ercise, the miraculous knife-edge poise, the gliding 
speed, the tingling air, the beauties of the frosty trees. 1 en- 
joy these things far more than he does, or than 1 did at his 
age, fret'd as I am now from his single reason for being on 
the ice: either heating, or learning to beat, someboily else. 

Understand me, I do not make the claim that I enjoy my 
corner of the pond more than that magnificent, long-leggetl 
kid out there, racing from one end of the hcxrkey field to the 
other in eagle-like sw'txips. I Ic is enjoying a wild, physical 
intoxication which gets considerably dimmed by the years. 
But as far as that goes, his physical intoxication is not so wild 
as that of j group of quite little children who, with faces of 
pure joy, are merely scufRing along on a slide at one end of 
the pond. The point is that w'e arc all, in different ways 
suitable to our ages, having a glorious time, and that the 
young couple who swing dreamily around and around, 
hands clasped, arc not the only ones to enjoy the icc. 

1 used skating, of course, as a convenient symbol for the 
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way life is taken at different ages. Now, you will note that of 
all those age groups on the ice, I, being the oldest, am the 
only one who has any notion that everybody is having a 
good time. Although the fourteen-year-old kid may be 
amused by “the kids without even any skates.” he is not sorry 
for them, because he remembers that ages ago he used to 
enjoy sliding. But it is real pity he feels for the poor fish 
who’s got tied up with a girl and has to steer her around. 
And probably his pity is even greater for the gray-haired 
woman who seems to think that cutting circles is skating. 
The young couple know, of course, that the hockey-playing 
hoys who have not yet found their mates arc having a childish 
good lime, hut they are convinced that it must lx: awful to be 
old. your first love far lx:hind you. 

llie trouble, you see, is that they don’t trust the future. 
Tliey arc afraid to. 1 hey are so impressed with the present 
that what they can’t get now, this instant, seems lost forever. 

Is it tru<i as people say. that youth is naturally happier 
than age Ixx'ause the one lives on hopes, the other on memo- 
ries, and that while you can change ho{x:s to suit yourself, 
memories persist in staying more or less tl - vay they ac 
tually happened? Stuff and nonsense! 1 lope's . vays left, no 
matter w'hat afflictions have come out of Pandora’s box. It’s 
not a question of age. Prom cradle to grave we say, “I know 
I used to be a dub, but I ve learned my mistakes. ” 

The fear of appri>aching old age? Ha\ing arrived at an 
age which seemed to me at twenty as forlorn as eighty dtxs 
to me now, and perceiving that a change of tastes and desire 
has gone along with a change in age, I cannot help guessing 
that if I continue to yield myself natural!) to the rhvthm of 
the years, I shall find the inni timetable making as close 
and accurate a connection for me then as now. 
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Chapter 21 /Toward the Far Country 

Sooner or later, the jowney through life ends for each 
of us. It is easy to see why this must he so. As a wise 
physician once wrote, "Without the device of death, 
mtture’s creative work uxndd have been brought to an 
end by sheer accumulation of all her past work in her 
studio. ... We must accept, therefore, 
the fact that death is necessary for the Divine 
Artist’s uwfe and ... be content." 

With wisdom and grace, u'e can learn to meet 
the inevitable. An understanding of gyief, 
a respect for solemn occasions, a fearless knou'ledge of 
death can he a part of our lives. Faith in 
immortality belongs to most of us, whether w’c are 
scientists or physicians or laymen. 

A Bridge for Passing 

Condensed from the Book 

PEARL S. BUCK 


¥ 

JQL. opened my eyes in a Tokyo 
hotel at five o’clock in the morning, wide awake, totally 
aw'are. 1 had been summoned in some way — not by a voice, 
or at least 1 did not hear a voice, 1 lay motionless in my bed, 
listening, waiting, convinced that someone was trying to 
reach me. At quarter to six the telephone rang, I knew im- 
mediately what the message would be. “Overseas call, 
please,” a voice .said. “Frwn the United States. Pennsylvania.” 
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My daughter’s voice came to me over the thousands of 
miles of land and sea. “Mother?” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“Mother, I have to tell you something.’’ 1 he young voice 
faltered, then went on resolutely. "Mother, Dad left us this 
morning in his sleep.” 

“I thought that was what you had to tell me.” 

“How did you know?” 

“I just — knew.” 

“Will you come home? ” 

“Totlay — on the first jet.” 

We exchanged the few private words, heart spoke to 
heart, and I hung up. The day I had dreaded was come. The 
final loneliness w'as here. 

For a moment there was the longing — oh, that I had 
never left, oh, that 1 could have lx“en there when he went. 1 
put it aside. 1 had diseus,sed this very moment thoroughly 
with our pj^vsician. Some weeks iK'lbre. 1 had Ixfen in- 
vited to go to japan to work on the filming ol mv bewk The 
Big U ’ But could I, should 1, leave at such a timer “Go, ‘ 
the d<Knor said. "It may lx* manv years awi»; t may lx* tt)- 
morrovv. You must continue to live exactly as ) i have lived. 
Whenever it comes, vou can do nothing to prevent it. ’ 

In the seven preceding years, lollowing his hrsl stroke, the 
man 1 had known so well, the gentle husband, the wise 
companion, had Ixxome someone else, a trusting child, a 
helpless inlant. Though he continued lo\ablc, jtatient, as 
always, slowly there ceased to lx* communication. Language 
was lost, eyesight tailed, the brain lix ed only in sleep. 

The jet took off from lokyo at midnight. All dav Iricnds 
had been with me, and their kii hiess and affectioi* wrapped 
me around. Now, for the first time since morning, I was 
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alone. Sorrow cannot be assuaged. But years ago 1 learned 
the technique of acceptance. The first step is simply to yield 
oneself to the situation. It is a process of the spirit, but it 
begins with the body. There, belted into my seat, I con- 
sciously yielded my body, muscle by muscle, bone by bone. 1 
ceased to resist; I ceased to struggle. Let come what would, I 
could do nothing to change what had already happened. 

I remembered the day I met Richard Walsh, twenty-five 
years ago, in Montreal. He was my publisher, and I had just 
come from China. Although I knew him somewhat through 
his letters — he wrote the most charming and articulate letters 
I had ever read — I saw him for the first time there in the 
Montreal station, sunbrowned and with eyes of a startling 
blue. I was speechless with shyness, but he was aimpletely 
at ease as he always was, everywhere and with anyone. 

How incredible. I thought now', that for the whole first 
half of my life I didn’t know' he existed. We were past our 
first youth when we met, both resigned, we thought, to un- 
satisfactory marriages, and both well known in our fields. 1 
firmly refused him in New York, Stockholm. London, Paris 
and Venice, and then sailed for home in China. But the 
next spring back in New York was my undoing, and we 
were married there in June. 

I looked at my watch. It was three o’clock in the morning. 
My mind, unable as yet to face the profound change in my 
owm life, explored the meaning of eternity. If death is only a 
change, dien what is the change? He knew, and I did not. 
At a moment in his sleep he had died. He was at one instant 
alive and at the next he wras dead. How quickly does the 
change come? 

Where are you? Do you know I am here high above the 
earth? Are-you here, too? Do you live beyond the barriers of 
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airless space? 1 pressed the question into the night, and then 
withdrew it in a panic. I really do not want to know the 
truth. If he exists, it will make the waiting alone intolerable. 
And I cannot l)car to know that he does not exist. Let me 
wait until 1 find out for myself. If I am right, if we are to be 
instead of cease to be, my first words to him as I step over 
will he spoken in love and triumph. “Here 1 am. Now we 
know.” 

The light of dawn that permeates a jet aircraft is wonder- 
fully beautiful. We were flying into the sunrise, into a foun- 
tain of light rising over the curved edge ol' the glolx-. spick- 
and ‘•''•n hostess was readv with fruit juice. There is a com- 
fort at once superficial and organic in the necessities of eat- 
ing and drinking, of washing and clothing the body. It 
seemed to me when 1 faced the mirror tliat never again 
would I care alxiut how I looked, ‘;ncc 1 would never again 
hear his words of appreciation and praise. <^01 course 1 did 
not for a moment belies e I was at all what he said 1 was. As 
a woman, nevertheless, 1 liked to hear it.. 

As usual. I dressed my long hair. That hair '\as my bane' 
When I was small, my mother made yellow l ■> and then 
braids. I longed to be grown up and cut it all oft . 1 did cut it 
off, as s.K)n as I could, but then 1 let it grov again kvause 
he wanted it long. Now 1 couUl cut i' again, since he would 
never see it — and then I knew at the same moment that 1 
never would. Everstme in the plane was now aw ake. SiK>nor 
or later we would six-ak. Yet 1 knew that n<. m.ttter how 
many people surrounded me. within me w<mld lie. from now 
on, a permanent solitude. 1 raveling had ahvaxs been a ga\ 
busincs.s for us. He was a delightful traveling companion 
He always knew what there was to see and where we should 
go, and 1 went with him in careless happiness. 
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What fun it had been, how satisfying the years together. 
In New York we adopted our first two babies and began our 
life as parents. He had always wanted a big family, and how 
we enjoyed the gradual accumulation of three sons and six 
daughters — the youngest the gentle half-American daughter 
w ho had come to us from Jap>an eleven years before. Our 
dream to live in the country soon became a necessity. We 
moved to a farmhouse in Pennsylvania, w'here he taught the 
children tennis and baseball and golf, swimming and riding. 
Leaning my head back against the seat, I remembered it all, 
smiling to myself. A strange peace, warm and live, seemed to 
flow- through me. 

The voice on the intercom announced that we would 
begin the descent for New York. Now friends had to 
be faced again, and family — and for a moment 1 dreaded 
it. It had been easier here in the shelter of those 
who knew nothing about my journey. In the airport 
two of my growm daughters waited. I l(X>ked into each face, 
and whateyer I had dreaded melted away. It was gtHxl to be 
with those who loved me and whom I loved. On the way to 
our home in Pennsylvania, 1 listened as my married 
daughter talked. lie had been the same until two days Ix'- 
fore. She had come from her house across the brook with her 
three little children on her morning visit, lltc children 
climbed on his bed and kissed him. They went away again, 
and w'hen she returned a little later he was gone. It was so 
simple a story that I could bear to hear it told. 

The car drove up the familiar driveway at last. The kind 
people who help me in house and offices and grounds were 
waiting — and all of our children, gathered from everywhere. 
He lay on a couch, his eyes closed and his hands loosely at 
his sides. He wore his tweed suit, the one he liked, a blue- 
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gray, and the dark-blue tic I had given him last Christmas. 
His hair, only partly white, was brushed back from his fore- 
head. His face was young again, the lines gone, the lips 
tranquil. 1 touched his hand that had always been warm and 
quick to respond. The flesh was cold. The next day in the 
library, among the books he loved, we had the simple sen'^ice 
that the children had planned. T hen came the long drive to 
the cemetery in New York, where his parents are buried. 

I pause here, remembering. And what do I remember? 
This: In the midst of that sorrowful ride, e\’ery moment of it 
such concentrated agony that my very bones ached. I 
chanf'ed to sec from the rear window the long, slow proces- 
sion of black cars. Yes, but at the very end were two station 
wagons, and they were fire-engine red. I recognized them 
immediatclv. One belonged to mv second son, and one to my 
equally vouthful son-in-law. I bad winced when they 
brought them to show me proudly before I went to Japan, 
and heroicallv I had admired them. Now here they were, 
bright and alive in the morning sun. I knew why — and my 
heart dissolved again in tears and laughter. What a shame, 
what a pity, that he could not • e those ti\' shining red 
station wagons, doing him honor upon this o> .asion — and 
how he would have laughed! Why do I say "would hare < It 
is possible that somewhere ton were laughing. It is still possi- 
ble. 1 maintain my stand, until — 

Our minister spoke the final words of peace and accept- 
ance. My sons and my stepson stcxxl beside* me. My 
daughters walked with me back to the car. Oh. that silent 
last moment when he must be left behind, and the arrival at 
the house, now empty! Of these I cannot speak. T’o other 
women in like circumstances I c. only say that there is no 
escape from such moments. They must be lived through, not 
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once but many times. “It does not get better/' a widowed 
friend had warned me. “It gets worse.” I come back to my 
home as to a haven whenever I leave it, but it is not the 
same, and it will never be the same. It is not true that one 
never walks alone. 

After a few weeks I set myself to writing. But it would nut 
do. My mind, lost in thought and memory and question, 
simply would not busy itself with the creation of other peo- 
ple's lives. I needed work that I had to do, work compelling 
me to rise early and go to an appointed place. I decided to go 
back to Japan, to the fishing village, Kitsu, to rejoin the 
company Riming my book. 

Our days in Kitsu fell into a pattern. For an hour each 
morning, while the scenes to be Rimed that day were being 
prepared, there was no need of me. It was then I walked 
along the beach, past the stone breakwater to the foot of a 
steep hill. Stone steps led up this hill, and at the top was a 
little empty stone temple, once a Shinto shrine,: A low wall 
surrounded it, and the view' was sea and mountains and sky. 

I found ‘my own niche behind the shrine. At the edge of 
the high cliff was a hollow. There I went every morning 
and, held in this hollow as though in his arms, I lay at rest. 
He and I had never been here tt^ther. Nor was there com- 
munication between us now — I cannot pretend that I heard 
his voice or even was aware of his presence. What did take 
place gradually as the days passed was a profound insurge of 
peace. The warm rock bed in which I lay, the wind rising 
cool from the sea, the sky intensely blue and the drifting 
white clouds, the gnarled pine tree bent above my head — of 
these I became a part. Then I discovered that something of 
each day’s peace was left as residue for the night. Gradually 
I became stager. I do not know how this healing came 
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about. I did not pray, if prayer be words or pleading or 
searching. If the process must be explained, it was simply 
that I gave myself w'holly to a universe w hich I do not under- 
stand but which 1 know' is vast and beautiful bevond my 
comprehension. 

One night when I opened my window 1 sent a secret mes- 
sage into space, with love. Wherever he is, he heard, or so I 
dreamed, for a great comfort descended upon my heart. 

THE ONE W'HO COES HEFORH 

j4. man is not completely born until he is dead. W’hv then 
should w'e grieve that a new child is born among the immortals? 
We are spirits. That bodies should lx: lent us, while thev can 
afford us pleasure, assist us in dC(|ui»-ing knowledge or in doing 
g(X)d to our fellow' creatures, is a kind and benevolent act of God. 
When they become unfit for these j>urjx>ses and afford us pain 
instead of pleasure, instead of an aid lx*come an encumbrance, it 
is equally kind and benevolent that a way is provided by which 
W'e may gel rid of them. I>eath is thd way. 

Our friend and we were in\ited abroad on a p^u*) of pleasure 
which is to last forever. lbs chair was read\ fir'-t and he is gone 
before us. We could not a?! convenientlv start together; and w’hy 
should vou and I bt* grieved at this, since we are s^ion to follow 
and know w here to find him. — Benjamin Franklin 

LCiSS OF A FRIEND 

IFith even" friend I love who has been taken into the brown 
bosom of the earth a part of me h.- hecn buried there, out their 
contribution to my happiness, strenj*th and understanding re- 
mains to susttain me in an altered world. — Helen Keller 
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Grief s Slow Wisdom 

Condensed from the book: Peace of Mind 

JOSHUA LOTH LIEBMAN 


JOLlLeligion throughout the ages 
has sought to give men lioth comfort and courage in the pres- 
ence of death. It attempts to persuade the mind and the heart 
to spiritual resignation. Man needs that religious approach 
but he likew'ise needs an emotional strategy which will en- 
able him to manage bereavement creatively rather than 
destructivelv. 

There has been widespread confusion as to the right ap 
proach. Should emotion be e.\prcs.sed or repressed? Should 
sorrow be verbalized or concealed? Should children be ex- 
posed to grief or be completely insulated? AnsvVers to these 
questions are indispensable because unwise attitudes toward 
grief are the source of many physical and mental ills. 

Usually when a person suffers the loss of a beloved (jne. 
the immediate result is a terrible inner numbness and a loss 
of equilibrium, of interest in life. There may be bodily symp- 
toms of pain and distress, continual preoccupation with the 
image of the deceased, or deep feelings of guilt. The world is 
a dreary wasteland. Grief, loneliness, despair possess his soul. 
Almost every person who suffers a severe loss should expect 
these reactions in greater or less degree, possibly for a peritxl 
of several weeks or months. If they are understood as tem- 
porary manifestatirms, if the bereaved person is wise enough 
to accept them rather than to suppress them, the danger of 
future neurt^s may be averted. 
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Dr. Erich Lindemann, in his work with grief patients at 
the Massachusetts Cjleneral Hospital, (ound many who devel- 
oped severe depressions and even physical diseases years 
after the loss of the loved one because they had denied grief 
at the time. Amazing cures resulted when patients were per- 
suaded to express the pain and sorrow that should have 
found outlet before. 

1 he discoveries of psychiatrv* on the importance of express- 
ing rather than repressing grief remind us that the ancient 
teachers in the Bible had an intuitive v\ isdom about human 
nature and its needs which our more sophisticated age has 
forgotten. Operi and unashamed was the expression of sor- 
row on the part of Abraham and Jacob and David. Our an- 
cestors publicly wept, wore sackcloth, tore their garments 
and fasted. Mcxlern funerals, on the other hand, are often 
arranged in such a way as to prevent tears, emotional out- 
bursts and ‘'undignified scenes." But we should remember 
that we Vere given tear ducts for just such hours of 
darkness. D(» not lx* afraid of breaking down under the 
strain of loss. Fxpress as wueb uricf as Mm '’aJh feel. The 
pain that vou feel now will be the i<x)l and th nstrument ol 
vour later healing. 

Furthermore, the function of friends is ii> lx* the sounding 
board for grief. Tr>’ing to distract attention from the loss 
should come much later in the healing process. At first 
friends should offer every oppixiunity to the bereaved to talk 
about his loss, to dwell ujxm his .sturow. 

A second truth about grief is this: W c must Icarv how to 
extricate ourselves from the hotuia^^e of the phy^cal exist- 
ence of the loved one, W^hen *. ^nisband and wife tuve lived 
and worked together harmoniously, the death of one leaves 
an aching void in the fabric of life; the surviving partner 
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yearns for the presence of the comrade and may make the 
mistake of closing the door to new friends. It is better to seek 
out new friends who gradually will help us to 6nd the road 
to life again, who will walk on that road with us. 

A mother who loses a young child has suffered one of the 
most tragic bereavements of all. She feels as though she had 
lost a part of her very being. When such a tragedy occurs, 
the love relationship must be reestablished in some way. It 
would, how'ever, be unwise for this mother to adopt a liahy 
immediately, because unconsciously she might feel disloyal 
to her own child and make the adopted child the uncon- 
scious victim of a deep hostility. A wise solution occurs if the 
bereaved mother dilutes her affection at first over a wide area 
by working daily at a nursery school. Then, when the first 
wound has partially healed, she either adopts a child nr has 
one of her own and bestows upon it her mature and devoted 
affection. 

So. in any bereavement, we must ultimately hnd some 
other person nr persons in need of our loving care, and that 
very devotion which we lavish on another life will bring 
healing to our own spirits. 

It must be recognized, of course, that these substitute pat- 
terns will not come spontaneously and without effort. The 
mourner must inevitably live through many lonely hours 
and empty days. But an unrelenting melancholia which con- 
tinues for years is often an indication that the love relation- 
ship was of a too dependent nature, in fact a counterfeit of 
love. If a peison continues to mourn his dear one without 
concern for the rest of human life and the tasks waiting to 
be done, he reveals a kind of inadequacy in his love; He 
proves that he never really became a mature, self-reliant indi- 
vidual. Difficult as it may be to believe at first, the mourning 
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of certain men and women is really a mourning for them- 
selves, an expression of self-centered pity for their own direc- 
tionless lives. Nor should we pretend to grieve when we do 
not feel it, when, for example, an aged parent who has been 
suffering from an incurable disease is given surcease bv 
death. We must never falsify our emotions. 

Life is distorted not merely for adults but for children, 
w'hen grief is unwisely handled. This is what frequently hap- 
pens. A father dies, leaving a widow and a young child. At 
the time of the funeral the little bov is sent to some relative 
and the widowed mother and all the relatives conspire to 
conceal tiom the child the true situation. The father’s name 
is not mentioned or. if mentioned, the conversation is 
quickly turned to some other channel. The theory behind all 
this conspiracy of silence about the death of the father is that 
the little boy should be shielded from grief and pain. This 
whole process of concealment, while motivated by the high- 
est intentions, can prove tt) lx* terribly distorting to the 
child’s emotional development. 

In my pastoral work 1 had cx'-rrsion to se. ’-is truth in 
action. The bereaved mother sent her seven-yeai >ld girl to a 
distant relative, believing she was tcxi young "to be around 
this house with all this soirow. I urged that the child be 
brought home immediatelv. told bricHy that her father had 
dic'd and that her mother needed her to cheer her up. She 
should be given an important function to |x*rformi— to com- 
fort her mother. The little girl n'turned. persuaded her 
mother to sit down on the fltxir and play tx ith her, and the 
two of them were drawn clost'r nigether by the mrtuality 
of their experience. 

Tlie supreme illusion is that children cannot stand grief 
and sadness, that under all circumstances they must be cod- 
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died and sheltered against the winds of reality. The truth 
lies in e.xactly the opposite direction. The child can stand 
tears and sorrow, but not deceit. It will not break under 
honestly presented grief. It may break under the burden of 
e.xclusion and exile from the family circle, under the heavy 
load of adult evasion, half-truths, frozen emotions, hyjxxrit- 
ical pretenses. 

It is folly to seek too speedy comfort and miraculous cure 
from grief. The experience of pain somehow has a curative 
function and any evasive detour around normal sorrow will 
bring us later to a tragic abyss. W'e should not demand of 
ourselves more than nature herself will permit. We should 
anticipate these stages in our emotional convalescence: poi- 
gnant grief, empty days, resistance to consolation, disinter- 
estedness in life, gradually gh'ing way under the healing 
sunlight of love, friendship, social challenge, to the new 
weaving of a pattern of action and the acceptance of the 
irresistible challenge of life. Tutored in grief s ilow wisdom, 
we will surmount tragedy and find inner peace. 

ANOTHER JOURNEY 

When I am old, 1 want to live near the railway where I can 
hear the long w’histle of trains trumpeting through the night, 
hear them pounding the rails, screaming out signals and ringing 
their bells. By day I'll sec them hauling their heavy loads as they 
sweep across the wide plain. With their force and strength, their 
minds set upon the far country, they will vitalize me again and 
fill me with the joy of living. And in my mind I will go with 
them ts far as I can. Then, one night when I am very old and 
tired 1 shall not come back, and friends will say. “Wasn't it a 
nice way to .go?’’ — Nellie L, McClun^ 
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When You Write a Letter of Condolence . . . 

JANET KERN 

I. 

■ - t happens to someone every 

day. There in the obituary column of a newspaper is a famil- 
iar name, and you must write a letter of condolence. Few 
duties arc more genuinely difficult. Recentlv. after my 
mother’s death, I was on the receiv ing end of condolences. 
W'licii ! have learned may help others. 

First, you must remember that the proper purpose of a 
letter of sympathy is not so much to honor the dead as to 
help the living. Your aim. then, should l)e to recall past jov. 
not to heap coals on the fire of >orrow. So write about the 
life of the departed, not aljout the death. Write in terms of 
the momentarilv forgotten blessing, not the already overem- 
phasized tragedy. Any lx.’reaved individual could reach at 
random into a pile of condolence letters anr' come up with 
this typical note. “\\ hat a great ioss this ha; een to you. I 
am filled with thoughts of your tragedy.” How much wiser 
was the friend who wrote me: "1 will remember your 
mother’s gaiety, friendliness and fin? spirit. They don’t come 
like her very often. Both you and your father have been 
greatly blessed.” » 

Remember that a few comforting words are more welcome 
than pages of empty prose. And trv to start and sustain 
happy memories. Eveiy recollection of my mother, alive, 
heipt^ me. It did me immens»“ gtxxl to get a le »’ t from a 
salesclerk who wrote about her cliarm and serene quietness. 
Although I saw her only that one time she came shopping 
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with you, I shall always rememher her." What a wonderful, 
living image of Mother came to mind upon reading that. 

For some reason many people consider a letter of con- 
dolence an obligation to preach a sermon at the already 
suffering recipient. It is well to remember that your personal 
credo may be at variance with what the grief-stricken person 
himself believes and finds comforting. In the name of 
comjiassion. don't subject a bereaved person to high-sound- 
ing cliches such as “Time heals.” He won’t believe it; he will 
believe simply that you don’t realize the depth of his sorrow. 
“After a while you’ll forget” is equally painful. The la.st 
thing in the world one w’ants is to forget. Above all, refrain 
from indulging in that most arrogant of all cliches, “He would 
have wanted you to . . .” Advice is not consolation. 

If you haven’t written within a month, don’t write. Dur- 
ing the days immediately following the shock of loss, there 
are solace and therapy in the flood of condolence letters. But 
there comes a time when the bereaved must take up normal 
routines, and thev don’t want to be forced to hark back. 
They arc still in need of consolation — but offer it in person 
and tacitly, by companionship, rather than in words. 

It will not hurt to study models of condolence letters. 1 
recommend one written by Harold J. Laski to Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes on the death of Mrs. Holmes in 1 929. 

“You know how big a space you both have filled in our 
hearts,” hc»wrotc. "She had, with all her reserve and reti- 
ceiKe, a genius for affection. And to see you together was a 
lesson in the beauty of love. I know that things can never he 
the same for you again. But I want you to remember that 
your house was made by her, for me as for others, a place of 
loving pilgrimage, and that while we live she will be remem- 
bered with deep affection.” 
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In Time of Sorrow: The Gift of Your Presence 

SEYMOUR SHUBIN 



ne morning several years 
ago my aunt phoned me at my ofTicc to ask if I was going to 
her cousin's funeral that afternoon. “1 can't,” I told her. "I 
won’t be able to break away.” 

“Please,” she urged. “It won't take more than an hour. 
You don’t have to go to the cemeters’, just to the service. You 
don’t know how' much the family will appreciate it.” 

“No one’s going to miss me,” I said. "It’s been at least four 
years since I’ve seen those cousins.” I felt guilty as I hung 
up, though. While I did have a heavy schedule that day. I 
could have rearranged it to fit in the funeral. And I had 
once beenjk^erv close to the children of my aunt’s cousin. But 
1 reassured mvself: Surelv. wrapped in their grief, my cou- 
sins wrouldn’t know whether 1 was there. W hy should I dis- 
rupt a busy day in order to invoh’e myself in ^1.. gloom." 

Over the years I had shunned funerals of pt [)lc not quite 


at the core of my life: the business acquaintance whose fam- 
ily I had never met. the gentle ncighbornood pharmacist 
with whom I had solved countless problems of the world and 
whose funeral sci^’ice would have delayed (by two or three 
hours) the start of a vacation trip. \^ hat good would cancel- 
ing my appointments do the dead: They were gone; I could 
not bring them back. Staying away from the funeral did not 
mean that I mourned them any the less. Like many other 
people, I was convinced that tl bereaved were Umporarily 
beyond any comfort that my presence at the funeral service 
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could bring. I thought of them as walled within their grief, 
blind and deaf to everything around them. On the rare occa- 
sions when I did attend a funeral, I could never bring my- 
self to offer condolences to those who sat in that dread "first 
row.” Of what value were words, a handshake, a kiss? 

Then my turn came to sit in that first row. My father, still 
active though in his seventies, collapsed and died without 
warning. It was one of those deaths announced to a family 
in an emergency-ward corridor. Suddenly all you can do is 
walk back out to your car. Now, on a chill but sun-bright 
morning, we were being driven by limousine to the funeral, 
a ride that until that time only other families had taken. 
Already a fragment of the mystery was being lifted for me; I 
was aware of awareness. For one thing, I found myself grate- 
ful that it was a sunny day. But 1 also felt the aloneness of 
grief, an apartness from everyone we passed — men going 
about their work, women shopping. My mother said softly, 
"They say I should be thankful that I had him th.’s long, but 
it’s only been like a walk around the block.” Yes, so it was 
for her. for fny sisters and brother and for myself. No one 
else could possibly know how brief that walk had been. 

Before the service began we entered a rtwm just off the 
chapel, and soon people began coming in. One of the first 
was an elderly man 1 didn’t know. He held my hand for a 
moment as he said, "You wouldn’t remember me. but I 
worked for your Dad when he first started in business. He 
was a real ^ntleman.” Just that, and he was gone. 

But inside, where there had been emptiness, I felt a 
strange glow. And it grew, this glow, as the line inched by. 
Here wac a cousin only three days out of a hospital; here, 
business competitors of my father. And between the familiar 
faces and the strangers were people I was amazed to see: a 
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maid who had worked for my parents long ago, the comer- 
candy-store owner and his wife, and the television 
repairman. It was as though, kaleidoscopical! v, many parts of 
my father’s life were coming together on this dav. Then sud- 
denly my wife was saying, “Lot)k who came!” And walking 
toward us were friends of ours, a couple who hadn’t even 
known my father — yet he had taken time off from work and 
she had gotten a baby-sitter. 1 embraced them warmly. 

“We wanted to be with you, ” thev said. W’ith me, with 
us. Now others w'crc approaching, friends who, though their 
words might be awkward or mumbled, brought the priceless 
gift of themselves. How grateful I was for their presence; 
how infrequently I had given mine. 

Afterward there was another reselation. I had long ques- 
tioned the practice of stopping at the bereaved’s home im- 
mediately following a funeral — it did not seem right for food 
and drink to be sened as though it were a party. But that 
day, when we got back to my mother s house, it was good to 
sec the quiet friendliness of neighbors who had spread a 
table; g(xxl to have people coming to reminisce about my 
father, and now and then to smile. This wn. . ot a turning 
away from mourning; it was a communion . the living. 

Recentlv, the father of a dear friend of mine died, and 
although I had not known the father well, I made it my 
business to attend the funeral. l.ater my friend said to me. 
“It may sound strange to use the word happy, but there 
really was a kind of happiness in seeing you. It had nothing 
to do with being comforted; it was just that I was so glad you 
were there. I’ve bt*cn to many funerals, he went on. “but I 
never knew until now how important it was to go. I 
nodded, remembering the solaci f a deep and peisonal grief 
shared when I, too, had been in that first row. 
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No Final Terror 

J. O. RATCUFF 



s he ascended the scaffold 


to settle political accounts with King Henry VIII, Sir Thomas 
More smiled wryly at the executioner. “See me safe up,” he 
said, “for ccming down I can shift for myself.” Few people 
face death with such gallantry. The very terms we use for 
death express a universal fear: grim reaper, dark angel. 

Yet all evidence indicates that death has no terrors. It is 


generally welcomed by the aged and infirm. It offers merciful 
release to the sick, lifting burdens they can no longer carry. In 
sum, the overwhelming majority of people are willing to meet 
death when it comes although they have feared it all their 
lives. Thousands have “died” by drowning, cleetric shock, 
asph3odation— only to be re\ived by prompt medical atten- 
tion. They have indeed returned from the dead to report 
invariably that there was no anguish, no pain, no tenor — 
merely an all-enveloping peace. 

Sir William Osier, the great physician, studied five hun- 
dred deaths. Only eleven show'ed mental apprehension and 
only two, signs of terror. Arthur MacDonald, another medical 
man, adds his testimony: “The idea that dying is amim- 
panied by severe suffering may arise from misinterpretation of 
the physical signs accompanying it. The act is confused with 
the symptoms of the disease which preceded death. There 
seems to be a pause in nature — the disease has conquered, the 
battle is over. The body, fatigued by its efforts to sustain itself, 
is ready to die. All is tranquillity." 
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Dr. John A. Ryle of famed Guy’s Hospital, London, noted: 
“Dying is not so terrible as we have been led to believe. It is 
often the witnesses who suffer the greater mental pain. Their 
suffering is usually a matter of untutored sympathy — of 
imagining what the victim must be ieeling, and imagining 
what they themselves may be called upon to endure. In their 
leave-taking from their friends the dying may or may not feel 
a Meeting wistfulncss, but they will know no terror." 

Dr. Alfred \\^)rcester, professor emeritus of hvgiene at 
Harvard, has this to say: "Death is almost always preceded 
by a [XTfect willingness to die. I have never seen it 
otherwise. It is always easy at the last. Howe\'er great the 
previous suffering, there is alwa\s an intenal of perfect 
peace and often ecstasy before death. All competent ob- 
servers agree that c.xcept in imagination there is no such 
thing as ‘death agony,' I he contractions of the dying body, it 
is true, are s(»metimes distressing sights. They seem to be 
evidence suffering but this is only seemingly so — they 
are merely the contractions ol reflex muscles." Similarly, the 
facial grimaces that often come with death are involuntary 
and not indicators of pain. RememlxT. face*^ *re often con 
torted in sleep — although the sleeper is in no ^ in. 

The most reliable information on what death is like comes 
from physicians who have laced it. One doctur, carried to the 
brink bv a severe heart attack, descrilx*d his sensations as 
tho»c of mild intoxication. \ei he appeared to be in severe 
pain. Another, nearly carried away by pneumonia, remem 
bered nothing of the critical phase of his disease although he 
gave signs of being in great distress. I Ic remembc’red noth- 
ing until the crisis was over and he sat up in bed demanding 
breakfast. Three who drowned ' *»t were revived f, .jiid only 
peace and pleasantness after the initial struggle was over. 
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William Hunter, the eighteenth-century anatomist, mur- 
mured with his last breath; “If 1 had strength enough to 
hold a pen I would write how easy and pleasant it is to die.” 

The final flutters of a failing heart pump an ever-diminish- 
ing supply of blood. The flame of life bums more and more 
dimly. V^'hatever pain may have attended the final illness 
disappears as sensory' perceptions fail. TTiere is merciful re- 
lief even from such horridly painful diseases as meningitis 
and tetanus. After an interval of peace, the oxygen starvation 
that goes with failing circulation takes its toll on the brain. 
The patient may hear the ringing of nonexistent lx*lls or see 
the flashing of nonexistent lights. He may feel a slight rest- 
lessness. Gradually he drifts into darkne.ss, without pain, 
without sensation. The final blacking out which precedes 
death is in no wise different from falling asleep. This is true 
of older people who often go to bed and to sleep — and never 
wake. It is also true of children. 

When a dying person retains his faculties to tl^* very end, 
true character is likely to shine out. Those who in life ha\e 
been petulant, complaining, use their last breath to e.xpress 
bitterness about the fate they are meeting. The go*jd and 
kindly express gtxid and kindly thoughts. Cutiously. the 
dying brain sometimes becomes clearer than it has Ix'en for 
years. Goethe died reciting Greek poetry, although he hadn’t 
studied the language for fifty years. 

Look death in the face. His countenance isn’t so terrifying 
as we are led to believe. We smile at the small boy fearing 
the mysteries of the first grade, at the young girl in an ema 
tional turmoil about her first party. We might save some of 
this patronage for man in general and his fear of death. As 
sleep is a release from the day’s turmoil, death is a relaxing 
after the stresses of life. It is usually kindly and welcome. 
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Beyond Death There Is Life 

Condensed from the hook: Stay Alive AU Your Life 

NORMAN VINCENT PEAI.E 


TT 

Ih, 


.he day I received the news 
that my mfithcr had died I went to my church in New York 
City and sat in the pulpit. I wanted to feel Mother’s pres- 


ence; she had always told me, “W'henever vou are in that 
pu'p't I will be with \'ou." 

I hen 1 went into my study. On the table was an old, 
tattered Bible that 1 always take with me wherever I go. In 
an instinctive desire for comfort that day, I placed mv hand 
on it. A> 1 stood looking out toward Fifth Avenue. 1 sud- 
denly and distinctly felt two cupped hands, soft as eider- 
down, resting \er)’ gently on my head. It was a feeling of 
ine.vpressihle joy. 

I have always had a questioning mind and even then I 
tried to deal factuallv with this e'rK?rience. I i* soned that it 

. i 

was hallucination due to grief — but I could no make myself 
believe this. From that moment on 1 have never doubted my 
mother's spiritual alivencss. I kttmv that she lives and that 
she will live forever. I have not the slightest doubt concern- 
ing the truth and validitv of immortality. I believe absolutely 
and certainly that w’hen you die you will meet’your loved 
ones and know them and be reunited with them, never to be 
separated again. I believe that identity of personality w’ill 
continue in that greater sphere of life in which the": will be 
no suffering nor sorrow as we k 'w them here in liie physi- 
cal sense. I hope, too, that there will be struggle, for struggle 
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is essentially good. Certainly there will be ongoing develop- 
ment, for life with no upward effort of the spirit would be 
incredibly dull. 

Many years ago I read a statement by a scientist who said 
dogmatically, “At death the life of man is snuffl'd out like a 
candle flame.” He was listened to with some respect because 
materialistic science was still in fashion. But today he would 
simply be asked to prove his statement. How does he know? 
The truth is, he doesn’t know, and he cannot prove it. Our 
belief in immortality is not based upon proof, but we try to 
find proof because we cannot help believing it. Indeed, the 
instinctive feeling that it is true is one of the deepest pr(X>fs 
that it is so. When C»od wishes to carry a point with men he 
plants the idea in their instincts. The lunging for immortal- 
ity is so universal that it can' hardly be met with indifference 
by the universe. What we deeply long for, what we deeply 
feel, must surely reflect one of the basic facts of human 
existence. 

Such great truths as this arc not believed because of proof 
and demonstration, but by faith and intuition. Intuition is 
an important factor in the scientific perception of truth. As 
the philosopher Henri Bergson pointed out, scientists often 
come to the end of verifiable knowledge, then, by a leap of 
intuition, arrive at truth. Scientific investigation lends sup- 
port to our intuition and faith. The old materialistic concep- 
tion of the universe is fading. Sir James Jeans declared, "All 
the world is in vibration." Einstein told us, “Matter and en- 
ergy are interchangeable, one and the same." Scholars, it 
seems, recognize the deep spiritual something that lies at tlie 
core of life. 

I talked with Mrs. Thomas A. Edison about her husband's 
view of the afterlife. The famous inventor believed pro- 
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foundly that the soul is an actual entity that leaves the body 
at death. When Edison was close to the moment of death, 
his physician saw that he was attempting to say something. 
He bent over and distinctly heard the dying man say, “It is 
very beautiful over there." 

The observed experience of men and women as thev pass 
into the so-called valley of the shadow indicates that on the 
other side there are both life and beauty. Sometimes, of 
course, there is pain in sickness, and the path of a human 
being toward physical death may be difficult. But at the mo- 
ment of death, as a great physician described it, “A wave of 
perc'’ seems to come over one.” A nurse who has seen many 
people die told me. “Many patients have given expression, at 
the moment of death, of having ‘seen’ something, and often 
they spoke about wondrous light and music. Some spoke of 
seeing faces which they recognized. There was often a look 
of incredulous wonder in their eyes.” 

I myself *vas with a friend when his time came to die. As 
the mist of the vallcv came over him. suddenly he said, 
speaking to his son who was sitting beside him, "Jim. I see 
beautiful buildings. /Vnd in one of them is a ' ght. and the 
light is for me. It is very beautiful. ” Then he ^.as gone. The 
son said to me, “My father was a scientist, and in his work 
he never reported anything that was not a proven fact. The 
habit of so many years could not change. I le was reporting 
what he saw'.’’ 

Dr. Leslie D. W’eatherhead, of London, declared that 
once he sat on the bed of a dying man and held his hand. “I 
must have gripped his hand more tightly than I thought,” 
Dr. Weatherhead said, “for die patient said a strange thing. 
‘Don’t pull me back. It looks so v jnderful further on!’ " 

Not long ago my w'ife and I visited the little nllage of 
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Bethany, near Jerusalem. We stood outside the tomb where 
once rested the hody of Lazarus, at almost the exact spot 
where Jesus spoke nearly twenty centuries ago to his griev- 
ing people: “I am the resurrection, and the life; he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” It is 
difficult for me to recall without deep emotion the feeling of 
absolute certainty I felt as I stood there, for I knew then that 
those words were absolutely true. 

Clearly. God’s answer to death is life. In fact, the Bible 
preaches a faith based on life, not death. It tells us that what 
appears to be death only seems so, that the real fact is life 
eternal. 

LET US DARE 

Too long our whole concept of immortality has suffered from 
the peculiar misconception that immortality is a stctc of being 
that occurs when we die! But if we are immortal at all, we arc 
immortal now', this very moment. Why postpone our adjustment 
to a sublime condition? Let us be as fearless in the discipline of 
our souls as of our bodies. It is amazing how completely tangled 
nerves relax, how anxieties and fears evaporate if once w'c in- 
corporate into our daily philosophy of life the slogan, “Use your 
immortality now.” 

Let us dare to live as if we are immortal, for then we shall be 
better preinied for a condition that may be imposed upon us 
whether or not we choose it. Let us recognize each moment the 
companionship a Man who achieved the impossible, let us 
imitate eadi moment the daily conduct of the one Man of our 
climbing race who succeeded in living every day of His mortal 
life as if He were to live forever, — Winifred Kirkland 
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Why I Believe in Immortality 

A Symposium compiled by doron k. Antrim 


/H. 


.RTHUR }I. Compton, ed- 
ucator, author and Nohel Prize-u'innin^ ’physicist: 

It takes a whole liictimc to build the character of a noble 
man. I he adventures and disciplines of vouth, the stru^les 
and lailures and successes, the pain and pleasures of 
the loneliness and tranquillity of age — these make 
up the fire through which he must pass to bring out the pure 
gold ol his soul. 1 laving lieen thus perfected, he will meet 
what fate irom nature' Annihilation- W hat infinite waste! I 
prefer to believe he lives on aftc’’ death, continuing in a 
larger sphere, in ctHiperation with his Maker, the work he 
had here Ixigun. 


Mklen Keller, author; lecturer, counselor, American Foun- 
dation for the Blind: 

Being blind and deaf to the material world has helped me 
develop an awareness to the invisible, spi'itual world. I 
know mv friends not bv their physical appearance, but by 
their spirit. Consequently death diK's not si’parate me from 
my knx'd ones. At any mt>ment I can bring them around me 
to cheer mv loneliness. 1 herelore. to me. then is no such 
thing as death in the sense that life has ceasi\l. 

lliose with sight so often put their entire trust in what 
they see. They believe that onlv material things ire real. 
When a loved one dies and is no longer ss'cn. they losi' their 
contact. Their sense of the unseen is undeveltqxxl. whereas 
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the inner or “mystic" sense, if you will, gives me vision of 
the unseen. As I wander through the dark, I am aware of en- 
couraging voices that murmur from the spirit realm. I sense 
the holy passion pouring down from the springs of infinity. 
Here, in the midst of everyday air, I sense the rush of ethereal 
rainb. I am conscious of the splendor that binds all things of 
earth to all things of heaven. Immured by silence and dark- 
ness, I possess the light which shall give me vision a thou- 
sandfold when death sets me free. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick. author; minister emeritus. The 
Riverside Church, New York City: 

God has put within our lives meanings and possibilities 
that quite outnm the limits of mortality. W'illiam lames of 
Har\'ard once said that his interest in personal immortality 
was not of the keenest order; but his belief grew stronger as 
he grew older and, when asked why, he said, “Because I am 
just getting fit to live." So. the intellectual and spiritual life 
of man on earth is not a circle rounded and complete, but a 
parabola that runs out and out into infinity. This earth fur- 
nishes no full draught of the cup of life but a sip of love, 
beauty, character and truth, and if death end all, the cup is, 
as it were, ironically withdrawn. A trustworthy God would 
not behave like that. 

Dr. Wernher von Braun, space physicist: 

Many people seem to feel that science has somehow made 
"religious ideas” untimely or old-fashioned. But 1 think 
science has a real surprise for the skeptics. Science, for in- 
stance, tells us that nothing in nature, not even the tiniest 
particle, can disappear without a trace. Nature does not 
know extinction. All it knows is transformation. Now, if 
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God applies this fundamental principle to the most minute 
and insignificant parts of His universe, dcxisn’t it make sense 
to assume that He applies it also to the human soul? Everv'- 
thing science has taught me — and continues to teach me — 
strengthens my belief in the continuity of our spiritual exist- 
ence after death. Nothing disappears without a trace. 

Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, radio preacher and minister 
emeritus of Christ Church, Methodist, !\eir York City : 

I should hold the hope' of immortalitv had Christ never 
risen. But as 1 catch the spirit of Christ’s integritv, I feel 
cw.\ ’nr^d that I can trust Him when He says about the hope 
oi a life beyond: “If it were not so, would I have told vou 
that I go to prepare a place lor you?’’ The record of C'hrist 
did not end on C'alvary. The sadhearted women going out in 
the misty morning to anoint tb^' bcxly of their departed 
leader; the ex]X‘rience in the garden which sent them rush- 
ing back tv bring the disciples; the evening walk to Emmaus 
when a mysterious presence seemed to accompany them and 
to make their hearts burn within them on tlv' way; the up- 
per rcKHTi a week later with the disciples gatb td about the 
still doubling Thomas, and then his cry of coiiViction, “My 
I.x)rd and my Cixl” — these Easter reports ar^ told with such 
rest'n'e and artlessness that I cannot believe they were simply 
inventions. 

Something happened which made Jesus more alive in the 
streets of Jerusalem at Pentecost than He wa> orf Palm Sun- 
day. W’as it all a delusion or was it a divine revelation? The 
conviction that Christ triumphed over death has carried the 
Christian movement for nineteen centuries. It sustained the 
hunted Christians hiding in the catacombs. It sends its Easter 
hopes through the hearts ol 6cc million followers of Christ, 
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Chapter 22 / The Mighty Realm of the Spirit 

Life is a magnificent gift, hut it is also an intpenetrahlc 
mystery. Man alone cannot himself final answers 
to the great unanswcrahles: VMu) am I? \\1 icr* did I 
come from? Where am I going? W'liat am I doing here? 
Thi> is the role of religion, which proclaims that the 
answers are to he foumi onh in the mighty realm 
of the spirit. 

.\o human societ] has ever been known to exist without 
some sort of religinus belief, lieginning onh a few short 
millennia ago with primitive fears ami superstitions, 
such beliefs have progressed and expanded until the\ 
encompass such mysteries as faith, prayer, sin. 
repentance, salvation. Here five writers, representing 
.science, religion ami the arts, explmr this infinite 
dimension of finite man. 

How to Go to Church 

RUTH MATTHEWS 


_jHLh( 


.housands of people arc pass- 
ing up the richest opportunity of their lives every Sunday 
morning. If isn't that they don't go to church. They do. But 
once they get there they do not know how to use the limit- 
less power that is within their grasp. 

For many church members Sunday morning goes some- 
thing liki this: After a week filled with bustle and tension, 
and after a late Saturday night, they get up, have breakfast 
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and hustle ofF to church. They may arrive a little breathless 
in order to catch the pr(x:essional hymn. After that they sit 
back and let God, the minister and the choir take over — and 
thereby defeat the very purpose for which, presumably, they 
have come to church. Instead of participating in the worship 
of God, t<x> many parishioners are mere spectators at a feast 
that could nourish the soul and refresh the entire being. 

A Midwestern friend of mine was troubled when a new 
minister replaced a lx?loved pastor v\ ho had served her parish 
for many years. She missed the excellent sermons and warm 
personality of the older man, and began to feel frustrated 
and depressed each time she attended the ser\ice. *AVhv 
ihou!i! I go.’* she asked, “since I am getting so little out of 
it?'* It st*emed to her that she could use the time better at 
home, reading and worshiping in her own wa\. “I don’t 
think you know how to go to church.” a good friend told her 
frankly. **You are getting little oi:i of it Ixxrause you arc giv- 
ing very liwle.*’ 

She was shcxrked. She had lx*en a regular church member 
all her life. She contributed to her church and starved on its 
committees. Wasn't that giving? *’ The gnin:: I am talking 
alxnit has nothing to do with monev or the t *e you spend 
on church work,’’ the friend told her. "1 am talking alx^ut 
how much vou give of yourself in the actual worship of G<xl. 
Worship isn't merelv acquiescence, h is active participation. 
V\"hen vou sav vou don’t enjoy going to church, or don't 
enjov the minister s st'rmons. vou are missing the point. We 
can’t sit back in the jx‘w and critici/e the >c'r\ice as we 
would a plav or a concert. The act of worship is an act in 
ever\* sense of the word, and each of us must share in it. 

By following her frientl’s sugeestiems. this worn n found 
what churchgoing could be: a joyous and exhilarating expe- 
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rience. She started coining to church a few minutes early so 
that she might pray quietly and feel the peace of God’s 
house. Instead of brooding aimlessly over the problems and 
hurly-burly of the past week, or idly observing the people 
around her, she tried to clear her mind and think only of 
God’s presence and His nearness to her. If she had pressing 
problems, sometime during the ser\'ice she prayed about 
them, asking for guidance. During prayers and respon.ses, she 
tried to think every word, every phrase, every sentence, and to 
say them clearly, to grasp the meaning fully. She applied the 
same receptive attitude toward the hymns. 

And then she came to realize what countless worshipers 
have known throughout the ages: the worship of God tran- 
scends all other human experience. She began to understand 
that, during those few precious minutes on Sunday, we re- 
turn to the source of our being. VVe leave the turbulence 
and pressures of the world, walk into God’s healing 
presence. We communicate with Him and receive the bless- 
ing of peace, and with it the renewal of strength. 'Fhis peace 
and strength, give our lives a truer perspective of what is and 
what is not important, and an inviilnerability to the world's 
affronts and outrages upon nerves and minds. 

The minister’s sermon, the choir music, the lellowship of 
the other members of the congregation are incidental to the 
purpose for which we are in this holy place; complete and 
active communion with God. True, a dvnamic minister 
helps. But ’no one else can perform the act of worship for us. 

Worship means a complete submission of ourselves— our 
minds, bodies and wills — to a power greater than our 
finite comprehension. It means a forgetfulness of self, a cast- 
ing ofiF of everything that binds us to material things. It 
means an inward searching and an outward humbling of 
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self. We cannot expect to hurry into church at the last min- 
ute and lx? ready for a profound experience. Worship re- 
quires an attitude of reverence and expectancy. A member 
of the Washington Friends* Meeting, a professor of philos- 
ophy, reminded me the other day that Quakers in the meet- 
ings expectantly wait for God, and that they emphasize the 
waiting. '‘We begin our meetings with a period of complete 
silence, unless someone has ‘an experience* and wishes to 
speak,*’ he said. “\A'e go to church for transformation and we 
get this by listening — waiting on God.’* 

On this, all religions are in agreement. We need a quiet 
time and a quiet place in which to see ourselves as part of 
the g.vat pattern of things, to measure ourselves and our 
activities in the light ol Grxl’s presence. The quiet listening 
gives us time to take our bearings. It quickens our senses and 
reminds us that we are not alone, that a Higher Intelligence 
has designed our course. It helps uv ;o see the truth. 

In the quiet ol worship we find guidance and help in 
personal problems. The mother of two li\elv teen-agers told 
me, “Cioing to church gives me insight into our familv rela- 
tionships that I would never otherw ise have. ^ believe this 
comes fnim making mvself receptive to Ciod.*’ young bus 
driver put it this wav: *1 trv to shut out of my mind trivial 
problems and simplv ojx-n mv heart w hen I : m in church. I 
try to live in tune with mv Greaior. 1 he closer my commun- 
ion, the lx*ttcr I can handle mv responsibilities. Believe me, 
you feci responsibilities when you arc driving a bus." 

Don’t be discouraged il there are times in cnurch when 
the “listening” set^ms to bring no answer. This has happmtxl 
to ever\' worship'r w ho ever praved. But “w ait on the I-ord 
and YOU wdll receive renewed stnmgth and peace, ^ ot only 
for the week to come, but for all vour time on earth. 



Why I Know There Is a God 

JOHN GLENN 


w 

If when I was selected for the 
space program, one of the first things given me was a booklet 
containing a lot of information about space. Two paragraphs 
that concerned the hugeness of the universe impressed me 
very much. To understand these paragraphs, you have to 
know what a light-year is. Light travels 186,000 miles per 
second, equivalent to about seven and one-half times around 
the earth eveiy second. Now if you start that light ray out 
straight and let it continue for a year’s time, that distance is 
a light-year — approximately six trillion miles! 

Let me quote now on the size of our universe: "When vve 
recall that our galaxy is some 100,000 light-years in 
diameter, the sun being an insignificant star some 30,000 
light-years from the galactic center, circling in an orbit of its 
owTi every 200 million years as the galaxy rotates, wc realize 
how difficult it is to visualize the tremendous scale of the 
universe beyond the solar system. 

"Nor is the interstellar space of our galaxy the end, for 
beyond are the millions of other galaxies, all apparently rush- 
ing from one another at fantastic speeds. The limits of the 
telescopically observable universe extend at least two billion 
light-years from us in all directions." This shows how big our 
universe is. Come back now to what we know of atomic 
structu|g, the smallest particles known. Atoms have a great 
similarity to our solar system and to the universe, for they 
have electrons rotating about a nucleus in regular patterns. 
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Now what is the point I am making? It is the orderliness 
of the whole universe about us — from the smallest atomic 
structure to the galaxies millions of light-years across, all 
traveling in prescribed orbits in relation to one another. 

Could this have just happened? Was it an accident that a 
bunch of flotsam and jetsam suddenly started making these 
orbits of its own accord? I can’t believe that. This was a 
Plan. This is one big thing in space that shows me there is a 
God. Some Power put all this into orbit and keeps it there. 

Let’s compare our Project Mercury speeds with some of 
these things we’ve been talking about. W’e think sometimes 
that we’re pretty good in this project. We get up to about 
10,000 miles an hour in orbit, which is about five miles per 
second. This is quite fast by our earthly standards, but in 
terms of what’s going on in spactf, our efforts are puny. 

You can’t measure Cod in scientific terms. You can’t see, 
feel, smell or touch religious power; it is intangible. 

An airpl^iPC may have the most powerful engine in the 
world, the finest aerodynamic design, but without a certain 
intangible force it is of limited use. W e get direction by 
reference to our compass. 

Now the force that runs the compass defies u our senses: 
vou can’t see, hear, touch, taste, smell it. But we know it’s 
there because we see the re.sults. Wc can look at an instru- 
ment in the cockpit, and we can see that our compass is 
pointing a certain direction. We have faith in the force mak- 
ing that compass work. All of us who fly have slaked our 
lives thousands of times on the fact that this compass will 
give us the proper reading. The same is true of the Christian 
principles in our lives. If we will let them guide us, our senses 
don’t have to pick them up. We m e the results of their power 
in our lives and in the lives of others. So we know it’s there. 
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A Naturalist’s Path to Faith 

DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE 


¥ 

H.t was an icy, blustery day 
when I was sent across the street, at the age of five, with a 
two-dollar bill to pay my tutor for a week of teaching me to 
read. In my thick mittens my grip of the bill was muffed; a 
wild gust blew the money out of my hand. My sister and my 
aunt, watching from our house, emerged to hunt for the hill. 
I sat down and shut my eyes. “For go(xlncss’ sake, whv don’t 
you help find it?" demanded my indignant aunt. 

“I’m praying you will,’’ I said loftily, from my pious 
blindness. One way or another, the hill was found. But I did 
not long preserve the illusion that prayer is a kind of abraca- 
dabra producing magical results. Indeed, I soon grew weary 
of prayer. To ask divinity for favors seemed to me presump- 
tuous. In times of great moment a prayer might , rise natu- 
rally to my lips. But for fifty years 1 could not feel empathy 
with the many humanly small petitions that rise constantly 
from this troubled earth. Such were not for me to make. 

Then, in my fifty-sixth year, 1 fell desperately ill. The 
doctors told my wife to be a brave woman and give me up. 
But hers is a fighting courage and, yes, a praying courage. 
More, shS brought me word that my friend the Neapolitan 
tailor was praying daily for me, and that the devout waitress 
in the little restaurant near the hospital included me always 
in her prayers. I did not question, in my gratitude to them, 
what weight these petitions could have in the scales that 
balanced life with death for me. Humbly I discovered a rev- 
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erence I had lacked. And, lying there in my hospital bed, I 
decided to trace back over the path of my life by which I had 
come to it. 

I had been baptized and confirmed in a Protestant faith 
known for its mellow beauty. I had loved that beauty, which 
to my mind was manifest most superbly in the Gothic cathe- 
drals of England. At seventeen I had made a pilgrimage to 
these cathedrals, and at each was swept to glory by the soar- 
ing gray arches, the celestial rainbows cast by the rose 
windows, the ancient sculptured detail wrought in such 
piety so long ago. At York, the choir was in full voice; the 
organ thundered down the nave in a tide of sound that 
pulled me to my knees. But even in that moment of rapture 
1 caught hold of the tail of my reason: I recognized that it 
was the mighty power of architecture (which has been 
called frozen music) and the oceanic music itself that I was 
adoring — not God. I was experiencing a passion for man- 
wrought Ix^uty, nut a religious exaltation, and I had enough 
clarity of mind to perceive the difference. Beauty indeed was 
my guide, until, at the age of rvventy, I enrolled in the biolog- 
ical sciences at Harvard, where il'.e professt'* were great 
enough to match their subjects. They taught a discipline 
stern as any religious order's, the discipline of science, and 
ardently I embraced its tenets. 

The first was that no life ever comes from no-life. A cul- 
ture medium once sterilized and kept sterile would forever 
produce no growth — plant or animal. W here did life origi- 
nate? This was a subject for lively discussion with my room- 
mates into late hours. That it might have been formed under 
unique circumstances here on earth, or that it bl* vv from 
between the stars as cosmic dust, vere ideas equally stirring 
to my young mind, and I found pleasure in matching this 
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with the words of Genesis: “And the Lard God formed man 
of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life; and man became a living soul.” 

A second tenet, equally exciting, was that this planet 
home of ours had a beginning billions of years ago, and that 
it must have a predestined end when all life on earth, includ- 
ing man, will cease to be. The sun will shrink and cool and 
become a dead star; the earth, losing atmosphere and oceans, 
will drift farther and farther from the sun, until in some- 
thing less than an eternity of time it will be cold as Pluto, 
most distant of the planets. This prospect exhilarated rather 
than depressed me, aware that in theology the end of us all 
is called the Last Judgment. 

Most appealing of all to a young man who loved freedom 
of thought was a third tefnet — namely, that there is no 
Revealed Authority. I was taught that because you read 
something in the Koran, or the Rig-Veda, or even the Bible, 
it isn’t necessarily true. Moreover, these profcss<jrs of mine 
made clear, science is skeptical of its own authority. Darwin, 
Mendel, Gabon, Sir Isaac Newton, 1 realized with a thrill, 
may be scrapped at any time in favor of better explanations. 

A fourth tenet of science — ^and again 1 marveled at the 
parallel to the poetry of Genesis — -is the fact of evolution. I 
found that how evolution works is still Iieing argued, but 
evolution itself is unquestioned — a great and shining fact 
that makes the world more wonderful. 

A fifth tenet was the atonic nature of all matter — not a 
new idea, but old as the Greek philosophers. I could not 
guess then that this was a truth that was to reveal more and 
more tenrtfying truths. 

Out of these tenets was formed for me a creed — the creed 
of pure science. But was there in it, I would pause to ask 
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myself, any foundation for the faitli that brings aid to the 
soul in travail? I wondered only passingly, having no trou- 
bles. I inclined lor a time to become a disciple of Aristotle, 
that Adam of learning who taught that existence had its ori- 
gin in supreme intelligence, and that everything has an intel- 
ligent cause and serves its useful purpose, that purpose being 
the development ol higher planes of existence. Science, 
thought the great old pre-scientist, had but to put the pieces 
ol the puzzle together to expose for praise the cosmic design, 
all beautiful. 

It is a contenting concept. Many hold to it today. Peace he 
unto them. But I went on reading of science such as Aris- 
totle did not dream ol, and learned that wise men, probing 
life and its patterns, found nf)\vhcre any certainty, in the 
vast testimony of nature, that the universe was designed for 
man. Nor yet for anv purpose, even the purpose of self-im- 
provement. Aristotle siiid that life is soul perxading matter. 
But, I argU 4 *d to mvself, he cc»uld not have meant by soul the 
pure moral spirit rexealed by Jesus in such searching truths 
that the Ix^st of C hristians must struggle to live by them. No, 
1 saw that Aristotle meant simply !de itst‘If. ‘ 1 here, in th(‘ 
morning of mv years, 1 got hold of a form Oi %vorship that 
quarreled neither with sc ience nor cathedral. 

It was worship of lile, natural lile in all its everyday glor>'. 
I loved a spider's web with the dew on it. I loved a pine 
grove, the shade and the scent ol it. and its deep sea-song. I 
loved the call of the whitc-thixxitcd sparrow in •the spring 
rain, silvery and descending like the slant drops themselves. I 
loved a flower, whose purpose is to make a seed, and the seed 
itself, tinily secreting its embr\'o in the palm of my hand, 
hiding its purpose, which is to m. * e a flower. 

This breath, this life, whose very nature is to die, uncon- 
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querably proclaims the glory of both variety and order. We 
are part of that order. We are the stuff of the tree, which 
like our flesh is protoplasm. We are the stuff of the stars, for 
at the nuclear core of each molecule of human blood is an 
atom of that same iron which comes hurtling down in mete- 
oric fragment. More, every atom has a structure like that of 
the planetary system with its central sun; the very pattern 
and force of the atom are akin to the revolutions of our solar 
system. And on this planet of ours, life is the manifestation 
of some long, slow will to victory that is held up to the sky 
and the stars. 

Aimed with this vision, I left college, parting from my 
roommates, who went their way into the research sciences 
(where all won scholars fame). 1 went outdoors. I went, 
with vasculum and bird guide, to the Appalachians in late- 
spring bloom. Summer found me collecting in the whistling, 
lifting dunes of Indiana, where the gras.ses inscribe wind- 
driven circles in the sand. Autumn found me •on Mount 
Washington, exulting that I knew my place in the world at 
last — that of a naturalist. 

Presently I married; and I saw my wife bear a child, and 
then others. Now truly I was caught up in the web of life. I 
saw more clearly that man is a part of nature, and whatever 
he believes must be based upon this fact. A man’s blood is 
seawater, and his tears are salt. The seed of his loins is 
scarcely different from the same cells in a seaweed. A man 
who goes iti no consciousness of these facts is a drifter and a 
dreamer, without a home or any contact with reality. 1 was a 
believer in divinity, but what I loved was what Thomas 
Jefferson called “Nature’s God.” And this adoration of di- 
vine nature stood by me; it withstood even the onslaught of 
tragedy. Our. first child and only daughter was suddenly 
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swept from us by disease. But I did not find her wholly 
gone. In all things little and gay and innocent I could always 
find again the feet like rain, the laugh like brooks, the eyes 
like gentians. Life, I thought, is at its old trick of escaping, 
changing, transmuting into some other lovely shape an im- 
perishable element. 

Then, suddenly, after five months in a hospital, I too 
seemed about to go. A surgeon came to my rof)m. We talked 
of the meadowlarks he had heard caroling on his earlv drive 
from home. Then, with one swift stab of the needle, they 
put me to sleep. Now I was not there to adore the redwoods 
as pods rooted in earth, to praise the hermit thrush as 
heaven’s best chorister. W'here 1 was 1 do not know . \o one 
can say. But it may be that I was not as passive as the body 
on die operating table. 

My wife, as I lay still unconscious and hut tenuously hold- 
ing to breath, spoke to the wearv surgeon, w'ho hatl been 
working over me for four hours, of my great and grateful 
love of life, fie did n<»t smile; he ncxlded. “And how that 
helps!” he told her earnestly. Humbly I take his surgeon’s 
word for it. 1 do not understand 1 know nt>' how much I 
do not understand. Through a long convales ence in that 
top room of the hospital, where an owl came nightly to keep 
me companv in the big pine outside my window. I dis- 
covered how healing are the unspoken prayers oi gratitude. 
Besides mv friends the tailor and the waitress. I had many 
others to thank. And my thanks, too, went higher.* 

Months later, when 1 was home, the surgeon came to visit 
me. Perhaps mv recovery was some small comfort to him. for 
he who had given me back my lile had just lost c ic dearer 
to him than his own, his wife’s. ^ he purest prayer, the most 
skilled science, do not ahvavs prevail, ^ct in his face was 
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acceptance, trust still in the Great Ally with whose aid we 
two had won our particular common battle. We did not 
speak of Him together; there was no need, and He is best 
talked to alone. We both knew that He is more than life, 
and more than death. He controverts no scientific law, no 
natural processes. He will outlast the shrinking sun and chill- 
ing stars. In love of Him there is room for all manner of 
thinking, including that devout wonder with which 1 am 
now content. 

Over a century ago a young spinster dying of tuberculosis 
on the Yorkshire moors, a girl named Emily Bronte, dared to 
define Him; 


Though earth and moon were gone, 

And suns and universes ceased to be, 

And Thou wert left alone. 

Every e.xistence wt»uld exist in Thee. 

^^^ith such assurance, such company, it is easy for a man 
to travel the last of the road. 

A SCIENTIST KNOWS THERE IS A COD 

Man has something more than animal instinct — the power of 
reason. No other animal has ever left a record of its ability to 
count ten, or even to understand the meaning of ten. Where in- 
stinct is likfi a single note of a flute, beautiful but limited, the 
human brain contains all the notes of all the instruments in the 
orchestra. No need to belabor this point; thanks to human rea- 
son we cm contemplate the possibility that we are what wc are 
only because we have received a spark of Universal Intelligence. 

— A. Cressy Morrison 
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The Healing Power of Prayer 


STANLEY HIGH 


M 

1 % 


5:30 seven mornings a 
week, a Philadelphia businessman goes into the librarv of his 
home and takes from his desk what he describes as “the dav s 
most important memorandum." Its mimeographed pages are 
headed “Prayer Guide of the Prayer bellow ship." and after a 
Bihl'’ reference and brief meditation are listed the names of 
from fifty to two hundred pervrns. Thev ma\- all bt' total 
strangers to him. but for half an hour this businessman pravs 
for them, individually or as a group. 

He know's his prayers are not »he onlv ones offered that 
day for these persons. 1 lalf hour by half hour around the 
clock, othej people make similar intercession. .Among them: 
housewives, teachers, nurses, a traveling salesman, a band- 
leader, factory workers — ninetv in all. f be members of this 
dedicated group share one tested i.onviction e belief. e.\- 
pressed by Alfred, Ixird Tennvson, that “M(. e things are 
wrought bv praser than this world dreams of." Their prayers 
are definite and practic.il. l*.ach name in the weekly Prayer 
Ciuide is that of a jxTson who has asked for prayer for him- 
self or for whom prayer has been asked by a friend or rela- 
tive. After each name a problem is listed: alcohol Rm. broken 
home, multiple sclerosis, elderlv, lonely, financial difficulties. 
Whatever the trouble, the Prayer Chain sirks help o{)cn 
the way for Ckxl’s answer to that s|X'cific person’s specified 
problem. " Precedent for such spi ific prayer can be found in 
a verse from the Ciospel of St. Matthew: "and they brought 
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unto Him all sick people that were taken with divers diseases 
and torments . . . and He healed them." 

“It is not the healing we try to do/’ said one Fellowship 
member, “but the bringing." Once a month members of the 
Fellowship meet for devotions and to exchange experiences. 
All, as a prerequisite of membership, have had personal expe 
rience of answered prayer. Many have, themselves, been 
listed in the Guide and have joined the Fellowship out of 
gratitude for help received. And although of different denom- 
inations, all members are, in this unusual activity, following 
the inspiration of an Episcopal clergyman in Philadelphia, 
the Reverend Alfred W. Price. 

Dr. Price is rector of St. Stephen's Protestant Episcopal 
Church in downtown Philadelphia. When he assumed his 
post twenty-two years ago, St. Stephen’s had lost most of its 
old constituency to the suburbs, an operating deficit was on 
the increase, a majority of the vestry favored selling the prop- 
erty and moving to some likelier location. Bu^ Dr. Price 
had already started to introduce himself around the 
neighborhood, in cheap boardinghouses, tenement attics, 
even taprooms, offering his services if they were needed. 
What he found convinced him, and finally the vestrymen, 
that if ministering to human need is a chief function of the 
Christian church, then St. Stephen’s was exaedy where it 
ought to be. 

Soon some of those Dr. Price had visited began to come to 
his church* c^fice. A few wanted money, some a friendly car 
for their troubles. But a surprising number wanted his 
jHayers. “Many were near the end of their rope," Dr. Price 
recalls. ‘"They wanted down-to^arth prayers for down-to- 
earth needs — and they wanted answers. A litde uncertainly 
at first, I began to pray and to help them to pray as Jesus 
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prescribed we should: positively and all-out, affirming that, 
even as we prayed, God was already answering. 

“At first it amazed me, minister though I am, to find that 
He actually was. Through this praying together lives were 
being healed. Alcoholics were being cured, broken homes 
restored and in some cases illnesses actually overcome.” 

One evening, after a day in which many from the neigh- 
borhood had sought him out. Dr. Price went into the church 
and sat in the pew once ot'cupied by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
neurologist and a pioneer in psychosomatic medicine. “I re- 
called that Dr. Mitchell had often said, ‘It is not the Ixxly 
that is ill, but the mind.’ I remembered also what another 
pio.’.ccr in the same field. Dr. Richard C. Cabot, had once 
told our seminar)' class; ‘Ministers, if they really knew how 
to pray, could probably be doing 75 percent of the healing 
work of physicians.’ Then I opened my New Testament and 
read — as though it applied to rro and to this church — the 
familiar passage from the Epistle of James: ‘Is any sick 
among you- lit him call for the ciders of the church; and 
let them prav over him. anointing him with oil in the name 
of the Lord: and the prayer of faith "hall save the 
sick. . . .’ ” 

From this “rediscovery ’’ of the place of healing in the min- 
istry of Jesus, Dr. Price decided to make hriling by prayer a 
part of the public service of St. Stephen s. Every' Thursday 
(except in July and August), for twenty-two years, a side- 
walk bulletin board in front of the church has tarried this 
announcement: “Healing Seiv'ices Today — 1^:3° p-m. and 
5:30 p.m. — All Welcome. 

When Dr. Price began his public services, fewer than 
twenty people attended, most of them passersby who came 
out of curiosity. I-ast vear ncari* 25,000 were reached, and 
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today St. Stephen’s is in the forefront of the rapidly spread- 
ing movement in the United States which is restoring the 
ministry of healing to the important place in the church that 
it once occupied. 

A distinguished Philadelphia physician told me; “As doc- 
tors we are too often loath to admit the value of spiritual 
healing. But I have known the work of Dr. Price for a num- 
ber of years and 1 can say, without hesitation, that it is of 
great value both to religion and to medicine.” Another doc- 
tor, a member himself of the Prayer Fellowship, says, “I have 
seen too much of the power of prayer in healing to doubt 
that what are sometimes called ‘miracles’ do happen. Prayer 
and the Prayer Fellowship are an indispensable part of my 
practice.” 

At the two services I attended about 350 persons were 
present. They were of all ages, well and shabbily dressed, 
white and Negro. They represented, I learned later, many 
faiths and none. A number had come from long distances — 
from Louisiana, North Carolina, Massachusetts. Some were 
crippled, a few in wheel chairs. There was no emotional 
buildup. E>r. Price, a huge man with a voice to match and a 
matter-of-fact pulpit manner, simply offered prayers of 
thanksgiving, read the account of Jesus’ healing the ten 
lepers and preached a brief sermon: "If you have come look- 
ing for magic, you are in the wrong place. This is a prayer 
service and your healing is not ours to offer. God has prom- 
ised that Kis healing power is available to you. All we can 
do is to help you appropriate it. . . .” 

'Those who desired “the laying on of hands” were invited 
to the altar: “Come in confidence, knowing that the Lord is 
not on the side of sickness, but of health; that He desires for 
you, beginning now, a wholeness of soul, mind and body." 
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The altar rail filled five times until at least three fourths of 
those present had gone forward. Dr Price laid his hands on 
the head of each, saying as though this person alone were 
present : ‘ May the mercy of God and the love of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and the power of the Holy Spirit, which are 
here now', enter your soul, your mind and your body, for 
healing.” When the last had left the altar, he read out the 
names and prayed for the 1 5 c men and women not present 
who had requested or for whom requests had been made 
for prayer. 

“Not all who ask are healed/’ Dr. Price savs, “but I have 
seen the power of prayer accomplish benefits of spirit which 
may be ol even more importance. One theme runs through 
the thousands of letters we receive gratitude and thanks- 
giving. W'c have yet to recei\'e A letter expressing bitterness 
and disillusionment.’* 

1 have read sc*veral hundred ol these testimonies. Many 
include reft’rence to literature which Dr. Price sends to all 
w'ho ask for prayers, outlining "How vou can appropriate 
Clod's jx>wer. * This, he savs. is "the indispensable, self-help 
part of our ministry. ” I lere are qi)n?;nions fror* \cral typical 
letters he has rtx'eived : 

" riiis is just a thank vou note from someone who has 
Ix'cn greatlv Ixmcfited hv the healing services at St. Ste- 
phen's. I am not manifesting, as yet. }x*rfcxt health, but my 
spint lives in a new world. . . ’ "M e are so grateful for the 

prayers of St. Stephen s Prayer Fellowship. Out* daughter, 
who had lx‘en in a hospital six vears for a ner\'Ous break- 
down, has now Ix'en home for over a vear and has improwd 
so much she will not nt^ed to go back. She is a 'hanged 
person and our home is so much ' appier since she iias l)cen 
healed/’ From C/alifornia: "There is so much good to report 
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for my wife and myself. In this short span of weeks we have 
been lifted out of spiritual lethargy and mental anxiety to a 
new level of thinking. We are deeply grateful. . . .” From 
North Carolina: “Improvement beyond belief has been 
effected in my little boy, aged three, ever since our visit to 
you. I am so thankful for the prayers, joining mine, from 
your church. . . .” 

I heard personal testimonies that were equally heartening. 
“When I first came to St. Stephen's,” a young woman told 
me, “I was stricdy up against it: physically because the doc- 
tors had told me I had multiple sclerosis, emotionally be- 
cause, soon after, I lost my husband. But now when I hear 
Dr. Price talk about troubled humans becoming ‘walking 
miracles of God’s grace,’ I know what he is talking about. I 
have learned to pray, not that God would do something for 
or to me, but that He could do something through me. And 
He has. The doctors do not tell me, yet, that I have been 
healed, although my symptoms have been diminished. But I 
have found a position in which I can forget myself and be of 
help to others. The combination of prayer and work has 
brought such happiness, serenity and purpose that the ills 
which once looked overwhelming have simply ceased to be 
an issue. For me, that is healing enough.” 

Almost incapacitated by Parkinson’s disease, an insurance 
salesman was persuaded by his wife to attend a healing mis- 
sion conducted by Dr. Price in another city. "When I came 
to the altar on the first night,” he told me, "my hands trem- 
bled so they shook the altar rail. But I had an unexplainable 
convietkm that ‘this is it.’ So I returned the next night and 
the tremUing was less. On the third night it had gone. That 
was nearly three years ago. I dem’t boast that the disease has 
entirely left me. But the fact that I’m back on the job is 
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proof that something out of the ordinary in the way of heal- 
ing happened to me. Our doctor cnlls it nothing short of 
miraculous. My wife and I think it is miraculous, too. But 
we call it prayer.'' 

Spiritual healing, Dr. Price points out, “is not a substitute 
for medical treatment. We believe that all healing is from 
God, whether through medicine or prayer or both. Which 
gets the credit is unimportant. But this is important: just as 
doctors work hard at becoming expert in medical treatment, 
so more Christians should work harder at becoming expert in 
prayer. We would not tolerate a doctor who went about his 
work fumbling and uncertain, not knowing w'hat to expect 
and not expecting much. But that is the w'ay many of us go 
about our praying. Small wonder so much praying is done 
with such little result. 

“The members of our Prayer Fellowship take time to work 
at praying, regularly. They do not pray hesitantly, asking 
God to angwer. Thev expect results. As always with that 
kind of praying, thev get them. When most Christians learn 
to prav that w’av w’e will see released in the world the power 
that Christ came to put within our r*"ach. ' 


PRAY HU lOH IX)1NG 

Prayer is not a substitute for work: it is a desperate effort to 
work further and to be efficient beyond the range of one s pow- 
ers. It is not the lazv w’ho are most inclined to prau i: those pray 
most w^ho care most, and who, having worked hard, find it intol- 
erable to be defeated. — George Simtayatui 

Prayer changes things? No! Prayci hanges jieoplc, anci people 
change things. — Biarton HiUis 
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Quo Vadis? 

A. J. CRONIN 


"ViJSXT 

ww 

■» we were in Rome with Ital- 
ian friends w'hose one desire was to make our stay a festival. 
Gay excursions to Tivoli and Hadrian’s Villa, parties at the 
Palazzo Doria and on the terrace of the Casino Borghesc. 
The Via Veneto throbbed with color and excitement — sleek 
cars in slow procession, caf6s filled with a fashionable 
throng, flower stalls riotous with blossoms. 

And then one golden afternoon as I drove back alone 
from a protracted luncheon in a garden near Albano I lost 
my way. I found myself, to my annoyance, in a poor, dusty 
and deserted quarter holding nothing of that elegant sophisti- 
cation to which I had grown accustomed. 1 drev« up. Across 
the empty street was a small square building of gray stone. 
At a casual glance it suggested a branch administrative bu- 
reau where I could obtain information as to my v/hcrcabouts. 
I left the car, pushed open the door and went inside. Con- 
fronted suddenly by the dim and silent interior, I realized 
that I had stumbled upon an ancient church. 

I had seen the famous churches of Rome — St. Peter’s and 
the Lateran, the basilicas of St. Paul and St. Clement. But 
this small' sanctuary was wholly different — bare, simple, 
empty, yet filled with a strange and reverent recollection of 
the past. As my gaze became adjusted to the inner twilight it 
fell upon a plaque set into the worn stone floor. Slowly deci- 
phering the bronze inscription, almost obliterated by the 
years, 1 discovered where chance had brought me. This was 
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the chapel of Quo Vadis! Here on this exact spot, according 
to the legend, the apostle Peter, teriorized by Nero’s threats 
and fleeing from pagan Rome, had been confronted in a 
vision by his reproachful Lord. And here, opening the mysti- 
cal interview which sent the fugitive back with courage and 
faith renewed, w'ere spoken those memorable words: ‘'Quo 
vadis? Whither goest thou?” 

Under a queer compulsion I seated myself upon a low 
wooden bench, all my senses strained and intent. The mo- 
ments passed; time lost its meaning; the silence echoed in my 
ears. And then from the cloistered shadows, through the over- 
powering stillness of that hallowed place, it seemed as 
though a whisper reached me, faint yet accusing, across the 
centuries. "Quo x’adis? Whither art thou going? " Was not 
this a question which 1, or any man, might ask himself 
ttxlay? The thought of tho.se past weeks of pleasure stung 
me. There came upon me an awareness, sharp as sudden 
pain, of ho\^- fatally 1 — and others like me — had become ab- 
sorbed in worldly affairs. W’e had forgotten, or ignored, the 
kingdom of the spirit. 

In the somber nave, barely illumined by a >aft of light 
stealing through the transept, 1 saw this, suddenly, as the 
blight which lay upm mankind. Throughout the modem 
world men had become oblitious to the purpose of their 
being; thev sought for tem|X)ral honor and material 
grandeur. Tlie dominant cry was no longer “How much can 
1 do?” but onlv “How much can I get? 1 be standards of 
personal morality had become debased. Current events, re- 
ported in the daily press, revealed endless infractions of the 
moral law w'hich might well chill the heart. Onct upon a 
time, men had ruled their condi .t by the Ten Cx>mmand- 
ments. But how many in their daily nmnd now gave thought 
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to God? What did God matter when we had the best houses, 
the best automobiles, the best of everything? 

How proud were the great democracies to call themselves 
Christian nations! Yet how few who professed that code of 
ethics gave more than a passing thought to its heavenly 
Founder. Many, indeed, had written God off as a pious 
fable; they never went to church, never spoke a word in 
prayer. Others temporized smugly in their belief, accepting 
Christ only as a great man, perhaps a prophet, rationalizing 
His miracles in terms of popular science, using every conven- 
ient device to evade what was most demanded of them. Most 
pitiful of all were those who, believing in their hearts and 
drawn to a path of faith, nevertheless through weakness or 
worldliness failed to follow it. 

Yet now, more than ever before, Christendom was in dan- 
ger, confronted by forces more barbaric than those of the 
pagan emperors — forces which sought to destroy belief in 
God, to bury the truth, wrung out of sacrifice {(nd enlight- 
enment, in the darkness of the abyss. How under heaven 
could we m'eet this challenge unless we stood firm, sustained 
by our own faith, twice-armed by our own integrity? Today 
a global struggle was being waged for the minds, hearts and 
souls of millions, a deadly struggle between the forces of evil 
and the forces of good. The enemy, by propaganda, subver- 
sion and deceit, was bent on annihilating forever in the rising 
generation and in generations to come the very concept of 
man’s relationship with his divine source. 

Like it or not, America had become the leader of the 
world, the champion of freedom and of right. Could we win 
through if we not only failed to show the way by our exam- 
ple but stood, instead, convicted as mere self-seekers, exhibit- 
ing our vaunted Christianity as a mockery and a sham? 
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A shiver passed over me as I sat in this shrine made hal- 
lowed by the apostle Peter. I thought of that great saint’s 
martyrdom, and of the dark alcoves of the catacombs where 
lay the bones of the early Christians who, scorning the ways 
of ease, had dedicated themselves to their ideal. And I 
longed with all my soul that we might recover something of 
that shining faith, constant in life, steadfast in death. Then 
indeed would mankind, lost in the modern labyrinth, find 
itself in a spiritual revival, a surging wave of goodwill which 
would sweep across the world, making that hope forever cher- 
ished, the brotherhood of man, a firm reality at last. 

1 his was the gleam upon the dark horizon. Yet such a 
change in the heart of the world could begin only in the 
heart of the individual, could succeed only if we would — 
every one .if us — put in practice the fundamental precepts of 
the great moral laws, fill our churches to overflowing, unite 
our voices in prayer, mobilize our spiritual resources and loose 
a fervent new crusade by word and deed to all the comers of 
the earth. Could we but give effect to the Sermon on the 
Mount, all the difficulties, apparently insup"'ible, which 
confront us would melt like mist before the risin, .un. 

Was such an idea naive and unpractical in our modem 
age? No! To follow this .sublime teaching was the supreme 
goal of our e.xistcnce. How better could we fulfill the destiny 
for which we were created than by practicing these eternal 
pri'cepts, by casting out hatred, pride and greed, by fostering 
justice, kindness and charity? No matter the creed into 
which we had been born, this was the essence of true reli- 
gion. And now religion should be the main concern of our 
lives, not hidden apologetically in *^hc background as if obso- 
lete, no longer credited by intelligent people. Religion was 
the only remedy for that sense of futility which haunts so 
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many of us today, a way of life that, apart from its spiritual 
rewards, worked miracles in human relationships and brought 
immense dividends in happiness and peace of mind. 

Should we not pause, therefore, amid the rush and racket 
of our daily lives and listen to the inner voice which forever 
whispers in our ear those two momentous words: "Quo 
vadis?" Then perhaps our eyes would open to the need of 
these things that are everlasting. Then indeed would we 
heed where we were going and make our destination, and 
the destination of all humanit)', eternally secure. 

As I came slowly out of that little church the setting sun 
cast a radiance upon the rooftops, upon the domes and pin* 
nacles of the city. And in that glow my spirits lifted. Despite 
the cruelties which men inflict upon one another, despite the 
blindness and indifference, the threats of war and the de- 
stroyings and dispersings which afflict the nations, I felt 
there still was hope for the peoples of the earth. The road 
that we should travel still lay open, if only we weuld take it. 

CREDO FOR TODAY 

In this era of world wars, in this atomic age, values have 
changed. We have learned that we are the guests of existence, 
travelers between two stations. We must discover security within 
ourselves. During our short span of life we must find our own 
insights info our relationship with the existence in which we 
participate so briefly. Otherwise, we cannot live! This means, as 
I see it, a departure from the materialistic view of the nineteenth 
century. It means a reawakoiing of the spiritual world, of our 
inner life, of religion. I don't mean religion as a dogma or as a 
church, but as a vital feeling. — Boris Pastemafe 
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Be Proud You Are Human 

ROGER WILLIAM RIIS 


I 

II M , admire the human race. 
Everybody is running us down, these days, for the mess they 
say we have made here and there and cveryw'here. That’s 
short-range stuff. Over the marching and abundant 
centuries, we haven't made any mess. We have done and are 
doing a better job than anyone has any right to expect. 

From the beginning, we found ourselves alone in a vast 
universe, and not only alone but the only living thing on 
this planet which could realize its loneness. We realized it, 
gave it a good close look, and then turned our attention to 
making something practical and useful out of an unprec' 
edented situation. 

First of all, we found a Light, a God. and wc got a sense 
of direction,' a goal to work toward. We proceeded to set up 
standards for living tc^ether. We made the revolutionary dis- 
covery that gentleness and kindliness were more practical 
than brute strength. No other species has ever found that 
out and used it as a model and practical code of conduct. Wt: 
observe our ideal standards in remarkable degree. W'e arc 
honest and trustworthy one with another so that it is the 
exception,* it is news, when we commit a theft. Wc arc de- 
cent 99 percent of the time, when we could easily be vile. 

With silence and mystery' behind us and ahead of us, we 
make up gay little songs and whistle them, and our feet keep 
jig time to them. We look life and fate in the eye, and smile. 
I like that, and I admire the people who do it. Alone among 
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all living things, we have discovered Beauty, and we cherish 
it, and create it for eye and ear. Alone among living things, 
we have the power to look at our environment and criticize 
it and improve it. 

Finding it necessary to live together by the millions, we 
created for ourselves governing systems covering vast geo- 
graphical spaces. Wc have conceived the ideal of justice and 
plan it for all men. binding that wc have to work to stay 
alive, we work with ability beyond imagining. Out of the 
earth wc take I(xk1. and improve that food vear by year; we 
take heat, and light. We enjoy the myriad products of unpar- 
alleled ingenuity. Every morning the necessity for the day’s 
work laces us. And wc go and do a day’s work. 

Of a persistence, a daring and ingenuity impossible to sur- 
pa.ss, we find ways to move easily under the water and 
through the air. Now we spHLulativcly eycrour neighboring 
planets. How shall I not admire such a creaturer 

W^henevAT he conies to an impassable obstacle, an appar- 
ently final barrier, he g(K‘S to work at it and. in due time, 
surpasses it. If he lias limits. 1 do not see where they are. I 
do nor think he has limits. I think he is a ' of the uni- 
verse who inherits eternity. I think he is wondc ul, I am his 
devoted partisiin. and I am proud indeed to be one of him. 

THU PROBI-EM OF GtKMlNESS 

One of the l)est sermons I have ever heard was deHvered by a 
preacher in a little country church. Me said: People talk to me 
about the problem of evil, but 1 will tell you an even greater 
problem: the problem of gtxxlncss. How do \ou account for the 
fact that in such a world as this "''ere should be so I'.uch self- 
sacrifice, so much unselfishness, so much lover" — Bruce Barton 
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All Men Are My Brothers 

JAMES A. MICHENER 


1 

11 . really believe that every 
man on this earth is my brother. He has a soul like mine, 
the ability to understand friendship, the capacity to create 
beauty. All over the world I have met such men. In the most 
savage jungles of New Guinea I have met my brother and in 
Tokyo I have seen him clearly walking before me. 

In my brother's house I have lived without fear. Once in 
the wildest part of Guadalcanal I had to spend days with 
men who still lived and thought in the old Stone Age, but 
we got along together fine and I was to see those men in a 
space of only four weeks brought from their jungle hideaways 
to the airstrips, where some of them learned to dtive the ten- 
ton trucks which carried gasoline to our bombers. 

Once in India I lived for several days with villagers who 
didn’t know a word of English. But the fact that 1 couldn’t 
speak their language was no hindrance. Differences in social 
custom never kept me from getting to know and like savage 
Melanesians in the New Hebrides. They ate roast dog and I 
ate Army Spam and if we had wanted to emphasize 
differences I am sure each of us could have concluded the 

t 

other was huts. 

I believe it was only fortunate experience that enabled me 
to travel among my brothers and to live with them. There- 
fore I do not believe it is my duty to preach to other people 
and insist that they also accept all men as their true and 
immediate brothers. These things come slow. 
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To my home in rural Pennsylvania come brown men and 
yellow men and black men from around the world. In their 
countries I lived and ate with them. In my country they 
shall live in my home and eat with me, and it never seems so 
big a home or so much a place of love as when some man 
from India or Japan or Tahiti or Fiji shares it with me. I 
believe that all men are my brothers. I know it when I see 
them sharing my home. 

^ 

THE FUTURE 

My faith in the future, though somewhat shaken, is not de- 
siroycCi. if 1 sometimes doubt that man inll achieve his mortal 
{xitentialitics, I never doubt that he am. 

All men cannot bt' masters, but none need be a slave. We 
cannot cast out pain from the world, but needless suffering w'e 
can. I’ragedv w'ill lx* with us in some degree as long as there is 
life, but mijerv we can banish. Injustice will raise its head in the 
Ixst of all possible worlds, but nranny wc can conquer. Evil wall 
invade some men's hearts, intolerance will twist some mens 
minds, but decenev is a far more common huma” /tribute and it 
can be made to prevail in our daily lives. 

I Ixlieve all this, because* 1 believe dhovc all else in reason — in 
the pmer of the human mind to vojx with the problems of life. 
Because I place mv trust in reason, 1 place it in the individual. 
Th'.rc is a madness in crowds from which the wisest, caught up 
in their ranks, are not immune. 

I have known, as w’lv) has not, jx*rsonal disappointments and 
despair. But always the thought of tomorrow has buoyed me up. 
I have Io( 3 ked to the future all my life. I still do. I still believe 
that with courage and intelliger we can make die future 
bright with fulfillment. — Bernard M. Baruch 



I Dare Yoir to Be a Pessimist! 

Condensed from the book: Dear Mr. Brovm 

HAKRY BMERSON FOSDICK 


Y DEAR Ted: Yes, I saw 
that statement by the Federation of American Scientists that 
“it appears unlikely that the world will avoid a nuclear holo- 
caust if another fifteen years pass without arms-control agree- 
ments.” We hear warnings from every side of the unique 
honor the megaton weapons can bring — the death of count- 
less millions, and the loss of our civilization. Now you want 
a letter that will lift from your mind the shadow of discourage- 
ment about the world! 

My first remark is that it is better to be dismayed than 
complacent. Never in all history has mankind •faced such 
monstrous danger. Today, what man's mind has created — 
the techniques of nuclear and bacteriological warfare, fur 
example — man’s character is not controlling. So all of us had 
better be disturbed. (No wonder that a physician recently 
told one of his patients, “What you need is a few months' 
vacation on another planet.”) Ne\’crtheless, I am not discour- 
aged and I will try to tell you why. For one thing, the very 
fear which we all feel today can have constructive results. 
When fear means panic, terror, consternation, it is worse 
than useless. But intelligent fear is one of the major secrets 
of all human achievement. As Angelo Patri put it, “Educa- 
tion conf'sts in being afraid at the right time." Behind our 
schools is the fear of illiteracy and ignorance. Behind our 
medical science is the fear of dread diseases. From light- 
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houses on perilous seacoasts to democrac)’ trying to displace 
crushing tyranny, man s p>ositivc response to danger has been 
one of the most creative factors in his experience. When the 
pull of aspiration is backed by the push of intelligent, 
popular fear, something generally happens. Personally, I am 
hopeful that fear will have that consetjuence now in pre- 
venting a nuclear war. 

For another reason I refuse to surrender to discourage- 

'-r’l 1 r ^ 

ment: The basic causes of our present danger are full of 
promising g(xxl. To be sure, modern science has mounted us 
on a bigger horse than we yet know how tf) ride, but onh a 
fool would wish to return to prescicntific days. This problem 
of getting power and then mishandling it is veiy old. Leo- 
nardo da V^inci invented a submarine, theti tore up the plans 
for fear of what men might do with it. .And today, scientist J. 
Robert Oppenheimer. seeing how megaton weapons threaten 
the world, says, “Tlie physicist has known sin.” Our whole 
society knofcvs the tragic sin of misusing a gift which is inher- 
ently promising and go<xl. But mv faith is that the time will 
eventually come when mankind will lx* endlessly striving for 
“atoms for peace." 

A second Iwsic cause of our pR>scnt danger .■ also good: 
the increasingly intimate interrelationships between all peo- 
ples. so that what happi'ns anywhere matters everswhere. 
'I'his is a fact rich in pt>s.sibilities of ctK>peration and mutual 
understanding. But it is als<t a fact that is going to keep vour 
generation in turmoil. It inevitably involve*'* ve.xatious 
conflicts between diverse groups whtise first contacts will 
take place not in coojvration but in rancor and prejudice. It 
will mean the viirlent awakening of underprivileged x'oples. 
demanding almost overnight thv standards of living they 
now sec in richer nations. It mav well mean a drift toward 
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totalitarianism or collectivism in states whose people are un- 
prepared for democracy. Nevertheless, I refuse to be 
terrified. This movement toward “one world” is basically 
hopeful. Granted its dangers! But danger can mean stimulus, 
not fright. 

I'o sum up this point: We should be encouraged by the 
fact that our problem is not how to handle debility and fee- 
bleness but how to handle power. Scienc'e, putting under 
our control instruments of tremendous efficiency, and break- 
ing down the ancient barriers of isolation with new means of 
intercommunication, has introduced us to an era of unprec- 
edented power. That is sobering, but 1 do not find it discour- 
aging. Indeed, it puts a torch to my Christian faith and sets 
it blazing. 

For a further reason I refuse to surrender to discourage- 
ment: the changed attitude toward war. A young man like 
yourself can only with difficulty imagine how radical that 
change has been. I^t me illustrate the appraisal of war that 
was dominant in my young manhood. “The noblest virtues 
of man are developed in war. Without war the world would 
degenerate and disappear in a morass of materialism” — that 
was Prussian Field Marshal von Moltke. “W'ar is one of the 
conditions of progress" — that was Ernest Renan, author of a 
famous life of Christ. "By war alone can we acquire thost* 
virile qualities necessary to win the stem strife of actual life” 
— that was Theodore Roosevelt. Stop a moment and think. 
Can you fknagine anyone outside a mental hospital talking 
like that today? 

War has become the mass murder of civilian populations, 
plus the unfathomed genetic effects of nuclear fallout for 
generations to come. Appalling? Yes! But, as John Dewey 
once said, “Nobody thinks until he has to"; and mankind 
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now faces a situation which compels thinking hard. I do not 
see how anyone can have lived as ir.ng as 1 have, and wit- 
nessed the extraordinary abciut-face in man’s thinking about 
w'ar, without finding hojK- rising in him. 

I take courage from still another source: the unexpected, 
unforeseeable victories of right over wrong in history. Tw^entv- 
five years ago Hitler seemed to on top of the world. But 
did I filler last." On the contrary, who ever fell more igno- 
miniously from the peak of success into the abyss of defeat 
and shame? Of course that dfxsn’t prove that Russia will not 
push us into war, or that some accidental mistake mav not 
trigger an explosion of insane nuclear slaughter. But 1 can- 
not read history', so constantly echoing V^ictor 1 lugf/s remark 
that NajK)leon fell and ended on St. Helena lx*cause he 
“IxHhcred Ckxl,*' w ithout leeling in mv Ixines that Stalin and 
Khrushchev and Mao and all their kind are not history’s 
final word. 

W^hen tJie fifteenth century was swinging into the si.\- 
teenth here are the big names that hlleJ the ears of men; 
Sultan Mohammed 11, Pi/urro. Cesare Borgia, C harles the 
Bold. Balx^r. Francis 1. 1 low mu- h do you kii* v alxmt any 
one of them? But here are three other names that same 
era. C'^ilumhus. C"o|XTnicus, Martin Luther. Any schciolchild 
can tell you alx)ut them. Is not that a pattern, repeated over 
and over again in history — the works ol violc'ncc ixrishing. 
the achievements ol tiie spirit enduring? 

I dare you to lx* a jx^ssimisi. Plunge deep ini<t it. Believe 
that all man’s ideals are delusions, that any scxmiing progress 
in the past was only a flash in the pan. .Agree that the dicta- 
torships have tlic denwx'racics on the run lx*caust' denKX'racy 
is essentially unworkable, that C nstian giKxlvvill is all fan- 
tasy and fustian and that a nuclear war will S(X)n finish off 
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civilization and perhaps the human race. If you are going to 
be a pessimist, be a real one: stop trying to be hopeful. 

You can't do it. At once arguments on the other side begin 
shouting, and will not be silenced. You are going out into a 
tough and stormy generation, but with hope and trust that a 
victory can be won over the evil forces that threaten the 
world. Easygoing optimism is silly; thoroughgoing pessimism 
is fatal; what we need is intelligence, faith, goodwill, 
courage. 

I suspect that you can guess what 1 am going to say in 
conclusion. Underneath the reasons I have given for keeping 
up an undiscouraged fight for a better world lies my reli- 
gious faith. I don’t believe that this universe is, as one materi- 
alist put it, "all an affair of chance, the froth and fume of the 
waves on an ocean of .sterile matter.” Because I believe that 
there is Mind behind our lives here, Meaning in them. Pur- 
pose running through them, and E)estiny ahead of them, 
all the confidence and hope I have will not down. Such a 
situaticm as we face today, far from weakening that faith, calls 
it out. 

I began believing in God for intellectual rca.sons, and 1 
am confident that they still hold gcxxl. But today my faith is 
militant because the lack of it can paralyze hope and 
courage, and all confidence in mankind’s future. My faith is 
James Russell Lowell’s: 

Truth forever on the scaffold. 

Wrong forever on the throne, — 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
and, behind the dim unknown, 

Standeth Ciod within the shadow, 
keeping watch above His own. 
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